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Golden Eagle, brown plumage. Blackheaded Gull, red bill, grey plumage. 
Barn Owl, browny yellow back. Lapwing, black head, golden back. 
Heron, slate back. Pheasant, golden red. Buzzard, brown back. 
Woodpecker, crimson head, green plumage. Kingfisher, blue back. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE SOME COMMON TREES 


The drawing above gives the typical full leaf outline of some common 
British trees and details of their leaf formation. From this you should be 
able to recognize any of them easily. 


INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH it is said that “a little learning is a dangerous 
Aine” it cannot be doubted that a little knowledge is 

extremely useful—at least to a citizen of the modern 
world. That world has become so complex, the relations 
between State and citizen so involved, however, that a little 
knowledge is seldom enough. 

The ordinary man and woman in their everyday lives are 
constantly faced by the necessity of securing and filling in 
forms—to mention but one of the innumerable occasions 
where “ knowing how” is of real importance. But in our 
busy lives few of us have time, none of us have inclination 
for studying and storing in our memories the vast amount of 
information that would be necessary to enable us easily and 
immediately to solve the practical problems that confront us. 

How many, for example, of those people—and they are 
legion—who try to make up their minds whether to live in 
town or in the country know the real advantages and dis- 
advantages of each? How many indeed, would know where 
to ask for or how to discover the information, such as com- 
parative prices, that would enable them to make a decision? 
Very few. 

We are told that the wise man is he who knows where to 
look for wisdom. And that is largely so. Yet again this 
world presents such a multiplicity of storehouses of wisdom 
that the normal person is utterly bewildered and prefers 
frequently to struggle on in ignorance than face the Herculean 
task of finding out just what he wants to know. 

Natural as is such an attitude, it is unfortunate if only 
because the citizen is thereby robbed of innumerable benefits 
and of much help. Not one in a hundred people know of, 
and consequently utilize, the full services which the Post 
Office—to take only one example—are willing to perform 
for us. 

This book attempts to remedy this state of affairs. Here 
has been collected, under a number of wide general headings 
such as Everyday Information, Community Services, Social 
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Life and so on, really practical information on an immense 
variety of topics. A glance at the contents page will show 
the ground that is covered. 

The index of course is, however, the real key to the book 
and it has in consequence, been put together with great care. 
The comprehensive cross-references make it easy for anyone 
to discover what they need, and properly exploited, it should 
make it possible for anyone to find in two minutes just the 
information necessary to help him solve that annoying 
problem by which he may be suddenly faced. 

Naturally such a book as this must be selective. I have 
concentrated, therefore, on the most common of our daily 
problems and have tried to provide adequate information 
upon them in as clear and concise a way as possible. To 
make the book of far more universal service I have, however, 
included a special section on where to find information and 
in almost every chapter have explained to whom and how the 
harassed citizen may apply for further help. It is my hope, 
therefore, that this book will become an indispensable and 
prominently placed inhabitant of the family bookshelf. 

I should like to thank the many people who have assisted 
me. They are too numerous to mention individually, but 
they include experts upon the various subjects which are 
dealt with, civil servants, and officials of many public and 
private organizations. They have shown a ready interest 
in the work, and not only have taken great trouble to provide 
me with the information I required, but also have given me 
much valuable advice upon the many problems which have 
arisen, and help in reading the chapters upon which they 
have specialized knowledge. 

R, Ewart WILLIAMS. 


SECTION I 


EVERYDAY INFORMATION 
CHAPTER 1.—PERSONAL PAPERS 


documents. Without them he cannot go far in life. Without 
the correct documents he may not, for instance, keep a dog, 
drive a car, travel abroad, run a tobacco shop, or even be married. 
Indeed if he has no birth certificate he does not, in the eyes of the 
law, even exist. 
Let us first deal with the documents concerned with birth, 
marriage and death. The registration of these events is important, 
because it is the only legal proof of any of them having occurred. 


| do citizen in a modern state needs to secure certain personal 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTH 

When a child is born it is the duty of the father or mother to 
notify the district medical officer of health by prepaid post within 
thirty-six hours. Failing the parents, the person assisting at the 
birth (doctor or midwife), any person present at the time, any 
‘person having charge of the child, or the occupier of the premises 
where the child was born, has this duty. Doctors and midwives 
may be supplied free of charge with stamped postcards for the 
purpose. Failure to notify is punishable by a fine of 40s. 

A second duty devolves upon the appropriate person, as specified 
above, within forty-two days: the birth should be registered with the 
Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths of the sub-district within 
which the birth occurs. Registrars often have offices in the local 
town hall; but if not, any local directory will tell you where to 
find them. If desired, a registrar will furnish a certificate of 
registration for a fee of 3d. No charge is otherwise made if the 
registration is effected within forty-two days. Usually a personal 
call is made and particulars given verbally. 

_After forty-two days it is still possible however, to register a birth 
up to within three months of the event, by making a formal declara- 
tion at the charge of 2s. before the local registrar or the registrar 
of another sub-district. The local registrar will attend a house 
to register a birth within three months at a fee of ls. if requested 
in writing. If the registrar is asked to attend a house to register 
a birth more than forty-two days after it has occurred, his fee of 
ls. is extra to the 2s. registration fee. 

If within forty-two days a birth has not been registered, the 
registrar may send a notice requiring the appropriate person to 
attend at his office within a time specified and give information 
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A view of Somerset House from the Embankment. Somerset House holds 
a copy of all births, marriages and deaths registered in England and Wales. 


for registration. Failure to do this, if the notice is sent, renders the 
offender liable to a fine of up to 40s. 

Between three months and a year of birth, registration can only 
be effected in the presence of the superintendent registrar of the 
registration district, as well as of the registrar of the sub-district 
concerned; and a fee of 5s. is payable. 

If no registration has been effected within a year, the birth can 
only be registered with the written authority of the Registrar- 
General (Somerset House, London, W.C.2), in the presence: of the 
registrars as above, and on payment of a 10s. fee. 

Since 1926 a stillborn child must be registered in the same way; 
but this must be done within three months. A certificate from a 
doctor or midwife must be produced, or a declaration made that 
no such person was present and that the child was dead at birth. 
Failure to comply carries the same penalties asin the case of a live birth.” 

In the case of an illegitimate child, the father is not responsible 
for notification or registration of the birth unless he was present 
when the birth took place. 

Births at sea on British ships are registered with the master of the 
ship, who notifies the Registrar-General of Shipping. 

Particulars required in registering a child are: (i) place and 
date of birth; (ii) name and sex of child (if no name is entered, 
this can be added on a parent’s application within twelve months) ; 
(iii) name and profession of father; (iv) maiden name of mother; 
(v) signature, address and description of the informant. 


REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGE 
Every regular marriage must be registered within three days 
by the clergyman, registrar, an authorized person, or the secretary 
of a synagogue, as the case may be. (The definition of “authorized 
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person” is dealt with in Chapter 23 “How to Get Married.” 
If the marriage has been according to the usages of the Society 
‘of Friends, or Quakers, marriage registration must be effected at 
the registering office as soon after the ceremony as conveniently 
possible. 

A certified copy of the certificate of marriage, generally known 
as “‘marriage lines,’’ may be obtained from the clergyman, registrar, 
etc., responsible for the fee of 2s. 7d. Further certified copies can 
be obtained on payment of the appropriate fee from the General 
Register Office. 


NOTIFICATION OF DEATH 

In the case of a normal death, the doctor attending the deceased 
will supply a written notification of the death. This will normally 
be sent to the local registrar of births and deaths, and should 
reach him within five days of the death. It is not, however, essential 
that notification should be supplied by a doctor (it is possible that 
none had been employed previous to the death), but it is essential 
that some notification reach the registrar within five days. Failing 
a doctor’s notification, the registrar must be notified by the nearest 
relative at the time of death or in their default by other relatives 
in the same registration sub-district, or failing them, by any person 
present at the death, the occupier of the house wherein the death 


_ 
= 


th a sae 
Signing the marriage register. Immediately after the ceremony, the bride 
and bridegroom go to the vestry to sign the marriage register. This is not 
the legal registration. To make the ceremony legal, it must be registered 
officially by an authorized person (see Chapter 23). . 
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RISE OF POPULATION 


(1871-1931) 
EACH MAN+10,000,000 


The pictorial graph above shows the great increase in the population of 
the British Isles in the last sixty years. It is still rising because the death 
rate (see page 16) is falling rapidly, but the fall in the number of births 
(see page 14) has checked the increase and the population will soon fall. 


occurred, an inmate of that house, or the person responsible for 
the burial certificate. A doctor’s notification, if there is one, will 
be forwarded to the registrar by one of these people. 


REGISTRATION OF DEATH 

Notification is quite distinct from registration; the former is a 
necessary preliminary to the latter. Registration cannot be effected . 
without a personal call by one of the persons, other than the doctor, 
upon whom devolves the duty of notification. This call must be 
made within five days of the death unless the registrar has already 
received a doctor’s notification, in which case the time limit is 
fourteen days. Failure to comply with this rule involves a fine 
of 40s. After this time limit the registrar may within twelve months 
require any of the persons defined above to attend at his office 
and furnish particulars. Failure to do this involves a further fine 
of 40s. After twelve months registration can only be made with 
the consent of the Registrar-General, and a fee of 10s. is charged 
in addition to the fines specified above. As in the case of birth, 
a registrar may be required in writing to attend a house to register 
a death within his sub-district provided he is paid a fee of ls. 
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Notification and the personal call, however, are not in themselves 
enough. Before the registrar can effect a registration of death he 
‘must have in his possession a doctor’s certificate stating the cause 
of death. This is quite separate from a doctor’s notification. It 
thus follows that in all cases of normal death a doctor must be 
called in immediately after the death, even if one has not been in 
attendance before. The registrar will never register a death without 
medical evidence. 

Cremation 

It is as well to note here that if it is intended to cremate the 
body of the dead person fwo doctors must each and independently 
furnish a certificate of the cause of death. This rule has been 
framed as a precaution, for if any doubts arise as to the cause of 
death after a burial, it is possible to exhume the body. In the 
case of cremation this is impossible. 

If, as in some abnormal case, the doctor refuses to issue a certi- 
ficate stating the cause of death, it is an affair for the coroner whom 
the doctor is obliged to inform at once. 

When a person dies, or a body is found, elsewhere than in a house, 
every relative with knowledge of the particulars of death has a 
duty to give the registrar information. In their default, the duty 
falls upon every person present at the death, finding or taking 
charge of the body, or causing it to be buried. 

If an inquest is held on a body, the coroner sends to the registrar 
a certificate giving information ascertained about the death at the 
inquest; the registrar will register the death from this certificate, 
and in these circumstances no one is required to attend before 
him. 

Certificate for Disposal 

When he registers a death, the registrar must give to the person 
notifying a certificate stating that he has so registered it. This, 
known as a certificate for disposal and issued free of charge, must 
be handed to the person responsible for burial—commonly to the 
undertaker or the minister performing the funeral service; the 
body cannot be buried before this is done. The certificate is 
unnecessary only if, after a coroner’s inquest, an order has been 
issued permitting burial. After disposal of the body, the person 
responsible must return part of the disposal certificate to the 
registrar within ninety-six hours. A duplicate certificate of 
disposal may be obtained, if it is desired, upon the payment of a 
fee of 5s. 

It is advisable with birth, marriage and death certificates to 
secure copies at the time of registration. Certified copies of birth, 
marriage and death certificates cost 2s. 7d. (with certain exceptions 
specified below); application should be made to the superintendent 
registrar of the district where the birth, marriage or death took 
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1870 with the greatest proportionate fall between 1920-1930. 


place, or, after nine months from the occurrence to the General 
Register Office, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. 

The fee for searching the Somerset House records is commonly 
ls. when the search is made by the applicant, and the date of the 
required entry is known, or 2s. 6d. if application is made by post. 
These fees are additional to the 2s. 7d. for the copy itself. 


COPIES OF CERTIFICATES 

Copies of birth, marriage and death certificates are issued at 
reduced rates for certain purposes, set out below. When filling 
in a form of requisition for such certificates obtained at a register 
office, the special purpose has to be stated and the name of the 
body concerned given; it is for the registrar to satisfy himself 
that the purpose is genuine. The following charges are made for 
these copies :— 

Birth or death certificates required under the Friendly Societies 
Acts, Is. if one certificate only is required. If application is made 
at one time for more than one certificate of the same birth or 
death, ls. for the first and 6d. for every additional certificate. 

Birth certificates required for purposes of elementary education 
or the employment of a child or young person (under the Education 
or the Factory and Workshop Acts), 6d. 

Birth certificates required under the Shops Act, 6d. 

Birth certificates required under the National Health Insurance, 
Unemployment Insurance or Unemployment Assistance Acts, 6d. 
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Birth certificates required under the Representation of the People 
Acts, 6d. 
_ Birth, marriage or death certificates required for the purposes 
of the Post Office Savings Bank, Trustee Savings Bank or War 
or National Savings Certificates, Is. 
Birth, marriage or death certificates required under the Widows’ 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts, Is. 
Marriage or death certificates required under the Unemployment 
Insurance or Unemployment Assistance Acts, Is. 
Marriage certificates required under the National Health 
Insurance Acts, ls. 


OBTAINING A PASSPORT 

A passport is, with a few exceptions, essential for any British: 
subject travelling outside the British Isles. It is issued by the 
Foreign Office and “requests and requires in the name of His 
Majesty all those whom it may concern to allow the bearer to pass 
freely without let or hindrance, and to afford him every assistance 
and protection of which he may stand in need.” 

Applications for a passport within this country should be 
addressed to the Passport Office, 1 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, 
Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1, or to the Branch Passport 
Office, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. You should write for an 
application form at least ten days before the passport is required. 
But, if there is any urgency in getting your passport, you should 
apply in person at one of the above addresses and fill in and hand 
over your application form then and there. 

This form, which must be filled in carefully and accurately, asks 
such questions as your exact particulars of nationality, age, pro- 
fession, place of birth, height, the colour of your eyes and hair, 
and any distinguishing marks. 

It also asks your reasons for requiring a passport, and the 
countries to which you wish to travel. If you want it for holiday 
travel, give this reason, it is quite sufficient, but if you desire a 
passport for taking up employment abroad or travelling on behalf 
of a business firm, you should produce a contract or letter of 
appointment. 


COUNTRIES COVERED BY A PASSPORT 

If the application asks for a passport to be made out to a certain 
part of the British Empire or Europe, it is usual for the Passport 
Office to make it available for the British Empire and “ all countries 
in Europe including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Turkey.” But if you need, or are likely to need, the passport for 
any countries outside the Empire and Europe, you should include 
these on your application. It is wise, however, to inform the 
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Improvements in health services, particularly in maternity and child 
welfare, have contributed to the decline in the death rate shown above. 


Passport Office in a covering letter, of the immediate journey 
you have in view. They can then advise you on any special 
requirements relating to that country to which you must conform. 
Many countries require a special visa, which is obtainable from 
the consulates of the countries concerned. 

It should also be noted that if you wish to visit Palestine or 
Transjordania—both British mandated territories—you must apply 
to the Passport Office for a special form. 

One important point—your passport will only take you into 
countries which are marked in it. If you wish to visit any countries 
which are not included, these can be added to the passport by the 
passport authorities in England on payment of 2s., or by any 
British consular authority if you are abroad. 


PASSPORT PHOTOGRAPHS 

Before sending in your application form to the Passport Office, 
a passport photograph must be taken. Two copies of this are 
necessary. ‘This must be a full-face portrait without a hat, and 
must not be more than three inches high by two inches wide, and 
not less than two and a half inches high by one and a half inches 
wide. If you have no such up-to-date photograph, most 
photographers will take one quickly and cheaply, but it is 
important to remember that the Passport Office will not accept 
photographs which are produced by a mechanical process and 
with glazed backs. 

Now you must take your application form and photographs to 
some responsible person for a countersignature. The person who 
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signs your application vouches for the accuracy of your statements, 
so that the recommendation must be a personal one, i.e., must 
be given by someone who has known you for a number of years. 
In addition to countersigning your application form, he (or she) 
must write on the back of your photograph: “I certify that this 
photograph is a true likeness of ——.’” He must also add his 
signature. 


WHO MAY RECOMMEND FOR A PASSPORT 

The following are accepted by the Passport Office as responsible 
persons :— 

A mayor, magistrate, provost, justice of the peace, minister of 
religion, barrister-at-law, notary, physician, surgeon, dental surgeon, 
or member or official of a banking firm established in the United 
Kingdom. ; 

In addition, members of the following professional organizations 
are authorized to countersign passport declarations :— 

Accountants. Corporation of Accountants, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, 
London Association of Certified Accountants. 

Encineers. Institute of Civil Engineers, Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Institute of Gas Engineers, Institute of Marine Engineers, 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Institute of Structural Engineers. 

Journautsts. Institute of Journalists. 

Master Mariners. Honourable Company of Master Mariners. 

Patent AcEnts. Institute of Patent Agents. 

PropaTION OrFicers. National Association of Probation Officers. 

Secretaries. Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Incorporated 
Secretaries’ Association. 

SHIPBROKERS. Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers. 

Surveyors. Chartered Surveyors’ Institute. 

TracHERS. Royal Society of Teachers. 

Transport. Institute of Transport. 

VETERINARY SuRGEONS. Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Applicants serving with His Majesty’s forces may have declara- 
tions countersigned by their commanding officers. Applicants 
naturalized in one of the Dominions or Crown Colonies should 
produce a letter of recommendation from the High Commissioner 
or Agent-General of the Dominion in question, in London, or from 
the Colonial Office. 

If you are unable to obtain the signature of a qualified person 
as described above, the position should be explained to the Passport 
Office and their advice sought. 

The completed application form and signed photograph, together 
with a second copy of the photograph, must be taken or sent to 
one of the passport offices. The charge for a passport is 15s., and 
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a crossed postal order, made payable to the Passport Office, for this — 


amount should accompany any application by post. 

Within a day or two the passport will be issued to you, with 
your photograph sealed inside. This is available for five years, 
but at the end of that time it may be renewed for any number of 
years not exceeding five. The fee for this is 2s. for each year 
renewed, but it is important to remember that this renewal has to 
be continuous : that is, a passport expiring at the end of 1936 has 
to be renewed for both 1937 and 1938 even if it is wanted only 
in 1938. A renewal may be obtained by filling in a renewal form, 
which must again be signed by one of the responsible persons 
enumerated above. 


MARRIED COUPLES AND THEIR PASSPORTS 

After ten years, or when there is no room for further visas, or 
stamping or writing of any description, a new passport must be 
obtained. The procedure here is the same as for the first passport. 
A new and up-to-date photograph is required. The Foreign Office 
cannot issue or renew a passport if the applicant is already abroad; 
his proper course is to apply to the nearest passport issuing authority, 
if within the British Empire, or, if in a foreign country, to the 
nearest British consulate or mission, 

A married couple, it should be noted, may have a joint passport, 
and only one fee of 15s. is payable. The disadvantage of this, 
however, is that the wife cannot use it unless she is accompanied 
abroad by her husband. Also, the wife’s name and photograph 
cannot be added to the husband’s passport subsequent to its issue. 
Either she must take out a passport in her own name, or a new 
passport must be issued to them jointly. 


HONEYMOONS SPENT ABROAD 

A problem often arises when a newly married couple are going 
abroad for their honeymoon. To be valid, a wife’s passport must 
be made out in her married name, yet there is no time after the 
marriage ceremony for a passport to be obtained. 

This can be solved quite simply. By arrangement with the 
Passport Office the application may be made out in advance under 
the date arranged for the wedding, with the woman’s married 
name included on it. An undertaking must be signed by the 
clergyman or registrar who is performing the ceremony that he 
will be responsible for the passport’s safe keeping, and it is sent 
to him for delivery to the wife after her marriage. 

Where a joint passport is required, the procedure is the same. 
A man can, of course, obtain a passport without any delay, as 
his marriage does not involve any change of name- 

Children up to the age of sixteen may be entered on a parent’s 
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Above are three everyday things for which the citizen of this country needs 
a licence—a dog, a wireless set and a gun, with the licence fees for each. 


‘passport. If requiring a separate passport, a declaration by parent 


or guardian in a form (13), obtainable on application, neust 
be sent when applying. When over that age they must have 
separate passports, enclosing with their applications the written 
consent of parent or guardian. 


WIRELESS, DOG, AND GUN LICENCES 

Licences are required for keeping a wireless set, a dog, a firearm, 
shooting game, driving and owning a motor car or motor cycle, 
‘selling tobacco or intoxicants, keeping a refreshment house and 
working as a hawker or a street pedlar. 

Wireess, 10s. This operates for a year from the day on which 
it was taken out. If a wireless set serves amplifiers placed in 
apartments rented separately from the room in which the set itself 
is situated, a licence is required for each amplifier so served. But 
for amplifiers from a wireless set within the same rented premises 
no extra licence is needed. 

For a wireless set fixed in a motor car, as distinct from a portable 
set, a separate licence is required. 

Doc, 7s. 6d. You may take out a licence on any day in a 
calendar year, and it will be available until the end of that calendar 
year. All dogs, except those specified below, must be re-licensed 
every January 1. No licence is required for dogs under six months 
old, dogs kept solely for tending sheep or cattle on a farm or kept 
by shepherds, or for those kept for guiding blind persons. Certificates 
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of exemption may be obtained from a petty sessional court for 
dogs kept solely for these purposes. ° 

Gun, 10s. The rules governing the availability of gun licences 
are the same as for dog licences. Before a gun licence is issued 
the applicant must obtain a firearm certificate from the local police, 
except for a smooth-bore shot gun. A firearm certificate costs 5s., 
and is renewable every three years at a charge of 2s. 6d. No one 
under seventeen years of age may purchase or hire a firearm; a 
person who is under fourteen may not even have one in his 
possession. 

A gun licence is needed for an air gun or pistol, as well as a gun, 

A certificate is necessary for a gun kept as a war trophy, but no 
annual licence need be paid. 


LICENCES TO KILL GAME 

Game. No game licence can be taken out for a longer period 
than 365 days, and all licences must expire on July 31. 

If taken out after July 31 and before November 1, and to expire 
on July 31 of the following year, £3. 

If taken out after July 31, and to expire October 31, £2. 

If taken out after October 31, to expire the following July 31, £2. 

Licence for continuous period of fourteen days, £1. 

A game licence covers a gun licence, but not a firearm certificate. 
Proprietors or tenants do not require a game licence for shooting 
game on their enclosed land; for this purpose they need only a gun 
licence. 

If the gun is merely used for scaring birds or killing vermin, 


oe 


Dogs used for herding sheep and cattle need not be licensed. 
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occupiers of land do not need even a gun licence; they may not 
however, authorize any other unlicensed person to carry a gun 
unless they are themselves licensed. The definition of “‘ vermin ” 
does not for this purpose include rabbits. 


LICENCES A MOTORIST NEEDS 

The various types of motor licences are listed below :-— 

Drivine Licencgs, 5s. 

Excise Licences on Moror Cars not exceeding 6 h.p. or 
electrically propelled, £4 10s. 

ExcisE Licences oN Moror Cars exceeding 6 h.p., for each 
unit of h.p., 15s. 

Excise Licences oN Motor Bicycres not exceeding 150 c.c. 
cylinder capacity, 12s.; exceeding 150 but not 250 c.c., £1 2s. 6d.; 
exceeding 250 c.c. : (a) If first licensed before January 1, 1933, and 
not exceeding 224 pounds, £1 2s. 6d. (b) Others, £2 5s. 

ExcisE Lic—NcEs ON PASSENGER AND Heavy Goops VEHICLEs, 
minimum £10, increasing according to capacity and uses. 
Part-yearly Licences 

The sums given above for motor vehicle (excise) licences are for 
yearly periods. Licences can, however, be taken out at any time 
of year, either for a period ending at the next quarter day or to 
expire on December 31 of the current year. That is to say, if 
you take out a licence on July 15, it must expire either on September 
30 or on December 31. You cannot take it out for a period ending 
before September 30 or between September 30 and December 31. 
A quarterly licence costs 274 per cent of an annual licence, thus 
it is relatively more expensive. 

A licence to drive a motor vehicle is operative for a year from 
the date of issue. At one time a driving licence covered all classes 
of vehicles, but this has now been changed. A licence to drive 
a motor cycle does not entitle a person to drive a car or van, and 
a driver holding a licence to drive motor car or van needs another 
licence if he is to drive a heavy lorry. It is possible, however, 
for a driver to get a licence (still only costing 5s.) enabling him 
to drive all vehicles, with two exceptions. These are as follows :— 
Additional Driving Licences 

If a person wishes to drive a heavy goods vehicle he must obtain, 
in addition to his ordinary licence, a heavy goods vehicle driver’s 
licence, which is obtainable from the traffic area licensing 
authority. An additional licence is also required by a person 
desiring to drive a public service vehicle. Both these licences are 
obtainable from the traffic commissioners, and in the metro- 
politan traffic area from the Commissioner of Police. A person 
who is licensed to drive all types of single-deck public service 
vehicles does not require an additional licence to drive a heavy 
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| PRIVATE CAR 
LICENCE : £410s.UP 10 GHP. e- 
ISs. FOR EACH EXTRA UNIT OFHP 


’ 


EAL: HEAVY GOODS VEHICLE 


DOES NOT EXCEED 150. cc. ABOVE VEHICLE LICENCE: £10 UPWARDS ACCORDING 


THAI £12564 10 £254.04, a TO CAPACITY AND ITS USES. 
ACITY, j a 


MOTOR LICENCES AT A GLANCE 

All motor vehicles must be licensed. The system used for estimating the 

fee is complicated and varies with the type of vehicle, but the fees for each 
type are shown clearly in the diagram above. 
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foods vehicle. The fee for both a public service vehicle licence 
ind a heavy goods driver’s licence is 3s., with a three-year validity. 
A new driver must pass a Ministry of Transport driving test 
yefore he receives his licence. If he is learning to drive, he is 
ven a provisional licence by the local county council or county 
yorough council licensing office. This operates for three months 
nd, until he receives his permanent licence, he must not drive a 
notor vehicle unless an “‘L”’ sign is affixed both to front and back 
ff the car. Moreover, whenever he drives he must be accompanied 
yy a permanent licence holder; but this law does not apply to a solo 
notor cycle or to any vehicle not to carry more than one person. 


4 
ea 
A 


ANY 


Ail learner drivers must carry an ‘*L”’ prominently displayed on their car 
and they must have a qualified driver always with them. 


When his provisional licence is issued he receives a form giving 
the address of the local examiner. As soon as he is ready to take 
ais test he fills in this form and sends it, with a postal order for 
js, to the examiner. A time is arranged for the test, and the 
applicant must provide a vehicle. 

If the applicant does not pass his test, he can try again after 
aking further instruction. If he passes, he receives a certificate 
and, on presenting it at the local licensing office, is given his 
Dermanent licence on payment of 5s. 

No fee is payable for a test solely for the purpose of obtaining 
the grant either of a public service vehicle licence or of a heavy 
zoods driver’s licence. But if the test is also to count for obtaining 
an ordinary driving licence, a fee of 5s. is payable. 
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No one may now carry goods for hire or reward by road in a 
motor vehicle without obtaining for each vehicle to be so used 
a carrier’s licence. A driver may, however, carry goods gratuitously 
without needing such licence. 

Carriers’ Licences 

These licences may be of three kinds. The licence called “A” 
is the public carrier’s, entitling the licensee to carry goods unspecified 
for hire or reward; it does not entitle him to use the vehicle for 
any other business. This licence is normally for two years. 

A “B” licence (valid for one year) entitles the licensee to use 
the vehicle for carrying goods in connection with his own trade 
or business, as well as for hire or reward. 

An applicant who wishes to use a motor vehicle solely for his own 
trade or business, normally applies for a “CQ” licence (valid for 
three years). A “‘C”’ licence, however, allows a farmer to carry 
goods for another farm in the same district for profit. 

Short-term carriers’ licences of any of these three types may be 
granted for three months for seasonal work. 

Exceptions to the above regulations are certain agricultural 
vehicles, ambulances, fire engines, police equipment, funeral 
vehicles, breakdown lorries and machines used for removing goods 
from a disabled vehicle. 


LICENCES TO SELL DRINKS 

Before an inn or public-house can be opened to the public, two 
separate licences must be obtained. The first (costing 8s. 6d.) is 
issued by the licensing justices, and the second by the local excise 
authorities. The second cannot be obtained until the justices’ 
licence has been issued; and this is necessary even if you are taking 
over premises already licensed. 

The licensing justices of the district hold an annual licensing 
meeting during the first two weeks of February, and other meetings 
later in the year. A person requiring a licence must give notice 
to the clerk of the licensing justices and the superintendent of the 
local police. He must also affix a notice of his application on the 
premises and advertise it in a newspaper circulating in the district. 

Licences are rarely issued for new premises unless they are in 
a district where the population is increasing. The justices must 
also be satisfied that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
have a licence. 

Fees for the second or excise licence vary. A publican’s annual 
licence to sell spirits, beer, wine, cider and any liquor made from 
fruit and sugar to be consumed on the premises, is issued subject 
to a duty equal to half the annual value of the premises. Annual 
value means the value for income-tax purposes, if this is applicable; 
or, if there is no income-tax value applicable to the premises, such 
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amount as the commissioners of customs and excise consider to 
be a reasonable annual rent. This is subject to a minimum of 
£5 to £10, according to the population of the district. 

A beer or beerhouse licence, which does not entitle the owner 
to sell wines or spirits, carries a duty of one-third the annual value 
of the premises. 


OFF LICENCES 

If you wish to sell intoxicating liquor in a shop, as opposed to 
a public-house, you may get what is called an “ off” licence; in 
this case you may sell the liquor, but you must not allow it to be 
consumed on the premises. 

You may not sell less than a pint of wine, or less than a reputed 
quart of spirits, unless you are the holder of a justices’ licence, in 
which case you may sell a pint of spirits in a single container. 
Otherwise “‘ off ”’ licences require only the 
excise licence. 

A customer may order liquor from 
licensed premises at any time of the day, 
but it must not be taken away or delivered 
outside the licensing hours of the district. 

The duty payable for an “‘ off” licence 
is from £10 upwards, and varies with the 
annual value of the premises so licensed. 

Anyone opening a house, room, shop or 
building where refreshments are sold after 
10 p.m. must obtain a licence from the 4 signet ring carrying 
local excise office. This includes tea,  gpmorial bearings should 
coffee and mineral waters. The licence pay a licence fee. 
is 10s. 6d. a year if the annual rent is 
under £30, and £1 ls. for premises where the rent is £30 or over. 

A licence is necessary before anyone can sell tobacco or snuff. 
This costs 5s. 3d. a year, and is obtainable from the local excise 
office. A plate announcing that this licence has been obtained 
must be put up over the door of the premises. 


LICENCES FOR PEDLARS AND HAWKERS 

A street pedlar or hawker must first obtain a licence from the 
superintendent of the local police. The fee is 5s. 

A hawker must also obtain an excise licence, which costs £2 a 
year. A hawker is interpreted to mean a person who travels 
with a horse or other beast, bearing or drawing burden from place 
to place, or from house to house to sell his wares; or a person 
who travels by any means of locomotion to any place other than 
his usual place of residence or business and there sells goods or 
exposes them for sale in or at any shop, house, stall, etc. 
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There are exemptions for persons selling to dealers who buy to 
sell again; for persons selling goods made by themselves; for 
persons selling fish, fruit, victuals, or coal ; and for persons selling 
goods in any public market or fair legally established. 

Armorial Bearings 

The grant of a coat of arms may be made by the College of 
Heralds (Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4), who administer this royal 
prerogative to a person who can derive his title to them from a 
royal grant. Stamp duty for the grant of arms is £10; the same 
fee is required for a change in the armorial bearings, but if such 
change is required to comply with a condition in a will, the stamp 
duty is £50. An annual licence of 2ls., obtainable from a post 
office and expiring each 3lst December, is required for the use 
of arms; if used on a private vehicle, the licence costs 42s. 

It is interesting to note that if you wear a signet ring you are 
technically displaying armorial bearings and should pay the licence 
fee. Many people wear such rings, however, and it is unlikely that 
anyone would be prosecuted for not paying the licence fee. 


CHAPTER 2 
EMERGENCIES AND HOW TO MEET THEM 


vi irene are many sudden emergencies in everyday life that call 
for speedy action. Road accidents, lost children, sudden death, 
all of these are common and any of us may have to deal with them. 
That is why it is most important that the citizen should know what 
to do and how to do it. 

The first thing to do in a road accident is to see if anyone has 


been hurt. If so, first aid should be rendered immediately and a — 
doctor summoned as soon as possible. If the injury seems serious, — 


an ambulance should also be summoned. 


HOW TO TELEPHONE FOR HELP 

In a town the finder should look for a house or shop which has 
a telephone or, if possible, go to a police or public call-box. In 
using a dial telephone in the latter, dial 0 except in districts where 
the emergency call 999 is used. 

In public call-boxes do not insert money, but press the special 
emergency button above the receiver. This will establish immediate 
contact with the exchange. As soon as the exchange answers, 
say “Ambulance,” and give the relevant details. 


If you use a police box, tell the police where the accident occurred. 
They will summon an ambulance. 
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In country districts, it is not always easy to find a telephone. 

If there is no house nearby, stop the first motorist you see and 
ask him to go to a telephone and summon assistance in the manner 
just described. Ask him also to notify any policeman he may see. 
Road scouts are constantly patrolling country roads during the 
day-time, and are equipped with first-aid kit. These scouts are 
employed by private organizations maintained for the convenience 
of members, and cannot be called upon to help non-members 
involved in minor street accidents, but they are always ready to 
help in cases of serious injury. 
If you were a direct witness of the accident, you should give 
id name and address to the police constable taking particulars, 
or to the motorists concerned. Your evidence may be valuable 
if any claim is made for compensation, or if the injured person dies. 
| 


WHAT TO DO AFTER A CAR ACCIDENT 

If you are the driver of a vehicle involved in an accident, the 
law requires you to stop and give your name and address to any 
erson having reasonable grounds for asking it. This means any 
policeman, the driver of the other car or anyone travelling in it. 

At the same time you should make notes of important particulars. 
The Automobile Association, for example, advise any member 
involved in an accident to take down the following particulars:— 

| The names and addresses of bystanders who witnessed the 
accident; the side of the road on which he was travelling prior 


ree telephone calls for help in an emergency can be made from these 
boxes, but only members have keys to open the A.A. box. 
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to the accident and the direction in which he was going; the speed — 
at which he was travelling; the exact width of the road and con- 
dition of its surface, etc.; what signs he gave of his approach by 
horn, etc.; (if at night) whether the other vehicle was showing 
lamps in accordance with the regulations; the measurements of — 
the tracks of the wheels from the side of the road, both of his car | 
and of the vehicle with which he collided; particulars of the manner 
in which the party with whom he collided was driving; the direction in 
which the other party was travelling; particulars of any personal 


Fi 


Above is the scene of a slight accident, with a mobile policeman taking 
notes from the two drivers concerned. It is wiser to report all accidents, 
however slight, to the police within twenty-four hours. 


injuries; in the case of the other vehicle being a motor car or 
motor cycle, its number and description, owner’s and driver’s 
names and addresses, and details contained in insurance certificate. 

The A.A. also advises its members not to give money, in any 
circumstances, to a person involved in the accident, or to say 
anything which could be construed as an admission of liability. 

These notes are valuable when-informing your insurance com- 
pany of the accident, or in any dispute arising out of the accident. 

Many motorists and cyclists make the mistake of thinking they 
need only report an accident involving a human being. According 
to the Road Traffic Act of 1930, however, a driver must stop and 
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If your child is lost, ring up the nearest police station. He or she will 
probably already be found. The police find hundreds of children every 
year. Here is a child chatting gaily to her rescuers. 


give his name and address if involved in an accident causing injury 
or damage to any person, vehicle, horse, cattle, ass, mule, sheep, 
pig, goat or dog. 

If in any of the above cases, the driver does not give his name 
and address to the police or another person involved at the time 
of the accident, he should report it to a police station or constable 
within twenty-four hours. The penalty for not doing so is a £20 
fine for the first offence, and a £50 fine or three months’ imprison- 
ment for any subsequent offence. 

Another point to remember is that a doctor summoned to the 
scene of an accident, is entitled to charge a fee of 12s. 6d. and 6d. 
for every mile he travels. 


WHAT TO DO IF YOUR CHILD IS LOST 

If you lose your child in a crowded shop or street, or it wanders 
off on its own, there is no need to be panic-stricken. Lost children 
are almost always found. 

If it happens in a big shop, report to the manager at once. A 
search should trace the child quickly. 

If it happens in the street, report it to the first policeman you 
see. He will notify his station, and every constable on duty in 
the district will be put on the look-out. Having reported, the 
most sensible thing to do is to wait at home, having first given the 
police station your telephone number or address. If you prefer 
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A police rattle (left) and a policeman blowing his whistle (tight). The 
modern police whistle was not used till the end of the nineteenth century. 2 


it, however, the officer in charge will probably allow you to wait 
at the station. Immediately the child is found, news will be 
telephoned through to the police station. 

However, do not worry if the child is not found in a few minutes. — 
Remember that the police have an excellent record for finding 
lost children, and that it is almost unheard of for a child to be 
lost for more than a few hours. "i 

If, when you are in the streets or a shop, you see a child who 
is obviously lost, try to discover where it was separated from its 
parents. Ifa search there proves fruitless, find the nearest police- 
man. In your own interests it is wise to notify the police at once, 
in case parents accuse you of trying to abduct the child. 


YOUR DUTY TO ASSIST A POLICEMAN 

It is always important to remember that a policeman can call 
upon anyone to help him in doing his duty. This includes seeking 
assistance when he is attacked, ordering someone to deliver an urgent 
message or fetch assistance, or boarding a private car and giving) 
orders to the driver to take him to a certain place or to chase a. 
fugitive. 

Anyone who refuses such a request can be charged in the courts, 
unless he can show that he was physically incapable of rendering! 
aid or had a lawful excuse for refusing it. Thus a man convalescing; 
from a serious illness or suffering from heart trouble might excuse: 
himself for not going to the: aid of a policeman who had been) 
attacked, but he would be expected to go for help. A motorist 
taking a sick or injured person for medical attention should explain 
this to the policeman making any request for assistance while he is 
doing this. | 

Except in such cases, it is a sound policy to obey any police request 
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r help. They know when they can claim assistance, and are never 
ely to abuse their privilege. 
In a case of sudden death, call a doctor at once, if one has not 
ready been summoned, and furthermore, if you have any reason 
suspect foul play, summon the police immediately. 
The doctor will decide the cause of death, and give a certificate 
this effect. The question of the death certificate is dealt with in 
hapter 1. 
If the cause of death is unknown, an inquest will be necessary. 
his will depend upon the doctor’s certificate, and the decision of the 
ithorities. But if there is an inquest, remember that the burial 
nnot take place until permission has been granted by the coroner. 
Do not worry if you are instructed to give evidence at an inquest, 
r except in cases where the death occurred in highly suspicious 
rcumstances, the coroner treats witnesses with respect and sympathy. 
nless a witness has something to hide or to be ashamed of, he has 
thing to fear. 


FUNERAL AND BURIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Arrangements for the funeral should be made as soon after the 
sath as possible. The deceased’s will should always be read at 
ice and the relatives consulted in case he has made any request as 
how he should be buried. If no instructions were given, the burial 
left to the relatives’ discretion. 

If the deceased had any insurance policies or was a member of a 
arial club, the company or society should be notified immediately. 
certificate of death, obtainable in a certain number of cases at the 
ecially reduced rate of one shilling (see page 14), must be supplied 
sre before any payment is made. 

An undertaker should then be approached, and the arrangements 
scussed with him. He will want to know whether the deceased is 
| be buried or cremated, the type of coffin required, the date and 
ace of the funeral, and how many cars or carriages will be needed 
r mourners. 

The undertaker will always be glad to make suggestions, but you 
1ould give him a clear idea of how much money is to be spent on 
ve funeral. This can cost anything from £14 upwards, according 
) the type of coffin selected, the place chosen for burial, and the 
umber of cars required for mourners. 

‘The usual place of burial is a district or private Caner, or in 
1¢ parish churchyard. It will be necessary to buy the plot of land, 
less this has already been done by the deceased. Prices for land 
ary according to the cemetery and the position selected. A grave 
an be bought for as little as £3 or £4 or as much as £100. In 
lost cemeteries, prices are cheaper for parishioners. In addition, 


ayment will have to be made for opening the grave. There is 
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OF POLICE 


How a coroner’s court is arranged. The place where the court is held 


is not confined to any particular building. 


: 
usually a sliding scale of charges based on the amount paid for the 
land, which is from about £1 10s. upwards. 

The undertaker will arrange this purchase of land for you, but h 
will prefer you to choose its position for yourself. In the case of 
poor people who cannot afford to buy the land for a grave or pay th 
expenses of a funeral, the county authority will bury them at th 
public expense. 

If the deceased is to be cremated, the charge at the crematorium 
is about £6 6s. If the ashes are scattered, an extra charge of £1 is 
made. Ifthe ashes are to be buried in a cemetery, then the expenses 
of burial must be added to cremation fees. It is also possible to 
have the ashes deposited at the crematorium in a columbarium (a 
sepulchre), for which about £20 is charged. | 

ARRANGING A FUNERAL SERVICE : 

Arrangements should also be made for the church service 
precede burial or cremation. The vicar of the selected church i 
ask whether a choir is needed. 

The relatives should be informed of the death, and the time amd 
place of burial. This must take place between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m 
from April 1 to September 30, and between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. fron 
October 1 to March 31. | 

Intimate friends should also be informed of the time of the funere 
and, if the deceased had a wide circle of friends and acquaintances 
it is customary to insert a notice of his death in the local newspape 
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After the funeral, all wreaths and letters of sympathy should be 
cknowledged by the nearest relative. It is quite usual to have a 
ard printed, expressing appreciation of the sympathy; but it is more 
ourteous to send personal letters to relatives and close friends of the 
eceased. 

The final point is, how is the cost of burial met? These expenses 
an be taken from any money left by the deceased. If he has been 
a debt at his death, it is important to remember that the burial 
xpenses have the first claim on the estate. 


WHAT DISEASES MUST BE NOTIFIED 

If you suspect that you, or one of your family, are suffering from 
n infectious disease, a doctor should be summoned at once. His 
astructions and advice, and any that may be issued by the district 
1edical officer of health or other officer of the Public Health 
Jepartment, should be obeyed without question. 

In the case of notifiable infectious diseases (see below) the head of 
1¢ family, or his representative, must notify the district medical 
ficer of health of the infection immediately on its detection. 

The following infectious diseases are notifiable : smallpox, cholera, 
ubonic plague, diphtheria, membranous croup, erysipelas, scar- 
utina or scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid or enteric, cerebro-spinal 
sver, relapsing or puerperal fever, acute poliomyelitis (infantile 
aralysis), tuberculosis, ophthalmia neonatorum (inflammation of 
ae eyes), acute encephalitis lethargica (sleeping sickness) and acute 
olio-encephalitis (inflammation of the brain), dysentery, malaria, 
cute primary pneumonia and acute influenzal pneumonia. Local 
thorities are also given power to add to this list, with the approval 
the Ministry of Health, any other infectious diseases which they 
ay consider to be dangerous to the community. 


QUARANTINE REGULATIONS 

If the district medical officer of health considers there is a danger 
f members of a household spreading infection, he may place them 
quarantine. Anyone defying him by appearing in public places 
ind exposing others to the risk of infection is liable to be fined. 
thildren may not go to school until the officer of health certifies 
nat attendance may be resumed. Restrictions are also placed on 
ne sending or taking of infected articles to a laundry, a public 
ash-house, or the cleaner. 
If the officer of health decides that the patient cannot properly 

isolated at home without risk to himself and others, he may order 
im to be removed to an isolation hospital. Should the patient, or 
Srson in charge, refuse to allow his removal to hospital, the officer 
‘health may apply to a justice of the peace who, if satisfied by 
“€ reasons given, can make an order for removal. 
1.—B 
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In cases of compulsory removal, the costs of hospital treatment fall 
on the local authorities. Where removal is voluntary, these expense 
may be recovered from the patient or from any person legally liable 
to maintain him. If the patient subscribes to a health insurance 
scheme, of course, these expenses will be covered by the insurance 
provided that the patient complies with the scheme’s regulations’ 

Patients suffering from tuberculosis can be treated in a sanatorium 
maintained by the local authorities, but the latter have no power tc 
compel removal to a sanatorium unless the patient is in an infectious 
state. With tuberculosis, the expenses in hospital are paid by the 
local authorities if the patient is sent to the sanatorium on the initia: 
tive of the local authority, or if he cannot pay for himself. 

When a patient suffering from an infectious disease is removed te 
hospital or recovers in his own home, the authorities may decide 
that the house must be fumigated and disinfected. In this cast 
they give notice to the occupier that they will, at his expense, perform 
such work as is necessary unless he informs them within twenty-fout 
hours that he will be responsible for the work. In circumstances 
where the occupier cannot afford to pay the costs, the authoritie: 
carry out the work at their own expense. 

If anything in the house is damaged or destroyed during fumiga: 
tion, the authorities may pay compensation. But the decision or 
this point is left to their own discretion. 


WHAT TO DO IN A CASE OF INSANITY 

If a relative shows signs of insanity, a doctor should be consulted 
at once. He may decide that the patient is harmless if given propel 
care and attention; that he must go to a mental institution; or that 
there is every prospect of the patient’s recovery if he receive 
temporary treatment, 

If he decides that the patient should go to an institution, a secon¢ 
doctor—not a partner of the first—should be asked to make a further 
examination to confirm the first doctor’s decision. 

If the opinion is confirmed and the person is to be lodged in ar 
institution as a private patient, the two doctors’ certificates and 4 
petition signed by the nearest relative should be sent to a justice 
specially appointed for the purpose of signing reception orders 
The necessary forms can be obtained from the institution to whicl 
the patient is to be sent, and the officials there will supply the nami 
and address of the justice of the peace who should be approachec 
to sign the reception order. 

The application will be considered privately by the justice who 
if he rejects it, will give his reasons in writing. If he makes an orde 
the petitioner must undertake to visit the patient personally at leas 
once every six months, If it is impossible for the petitioner to mak 
these visits, another person may be appointed to take his place 
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In cases of urgency, where it is expedient for the welfare of al! 
mcerned, the patient may be detained in an institution on an 
gency order signed by the nearest relative. This requires only 
1e medical certificate, and remains in force for seven days. In 
at time the patient should be examined by another doctor, and if 
rther detention is necessary the same procedure to obtain a justice’s 
rder should be followed. 


WHO MAINTAINS A MENTAL PATIENT? 

Where the relatives cannot afford to pay for the patient to be 
eated as a private patient, the procedure is different. Then the 
slieving officer of the district should be approached to take the 
ecessary steps to effect the patient’s removal to a public mental 
stitution. 

The relatives are liable to contribute to the patient’s maintenance 
scording to their capacity. If the public assistance authority and 
ie relatives cannot reach agreement on the amount to be paid, an 
‘der may be made by a magistrate fixing the amount of the con- 
ibution. If the relieving officer is satisfied that the relatives are 
capable of making any contribution, the patient will be maintained 
| the institution at the expense of the local authorities on his 
commendation. 

It should also be noted that only one medical certificate is required 
-action is taken by the relieving officer. Moreover, in a case of 
rgency, he can remove a patient for observation to a public assistance 
stitution or public health hospital without waiting for any medical 
rtificate. 


ACCEPTING VOLUNTARY PATIENTS 

Sometimes a patient, realizing his condition, will agree voluntarily 
| go into an institution. In such cases the officials of the local 
ental hospital should be approached. A medical examination of 
\€ patient is then made, and the authorities decide on this whether 
2 is to be accepted as an inmate. 

The relatives will be required to contribute to the patient’s main- 
nance according to their means. If the relatives can pay nothing 
wards his upkeep, it is left to the discretion of the authorities 
ether the patient’s condition justifies his maintenance in an 
titution at the public expense. It should be quite clear that the 
latives cannot “‘ lodge ” a voluntary patient in an institution at the 
blic expense, or even partly at the public expense, unless the 
thorities are willing to accept him. 


CHAPTER 3 : 


THE WEATHER 
URING the past few years, meteorology has become a more ang 
D. exact science and weather forecasts have gradually improvet 
in accuracy. The gulf between Buchan and the meteorologist 
today is complete, but unfortunately the public does not. realize thi 
as yet aid still distrusts the latter’s forecasts. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the meteorologist cannot issue 2 
forecast for every town, village, hill and valley. He has to prepa 
a forecast for a district, and the words “ eastern England’ 

“ south-western England ” cover such large areas that it would be 
impossible for one forecast to cover all the varieties of weather, 
which although they arise from the same general conditions, ar¢ 
liable to be changed from district to district by variation in local 
circumstances. 

Weather forecasting is a subject which only the professional 
meteorologist is competent to tackle. It is a science which requires 
the co-operation of hundreds of observers stationed on land and 
sea, and the man in the street, even with the meteorologists’ instru- 
ments to help him, cannot forecast for more than an hour or so 
ahead. Therefore, it is better for him to rely upon the official 
forecasts. 

As these are supplemented by a technical explanation of weather 
conditions, the man in the street can extract some additional interest 
from them by learning the causes of English weather and the tech 
nicalities which are used to explain them. 


HOW THE WEATHER FORECAST IS PREPARED 

The most important meteorological observation centres from our 
point of view, apart from those at various points in the British Isles, 
are Iceland in the north and the Azores in the south-west, because 
the weather in these two areas has a direct bearing on conditions in 
England. This network of observers is completed by wireless 
reports from ships in mid-Atlantic. Before the advent of wireless 
telegraphy, forecasting was seriously handicapped by the fact that 
no reliable information was available of conditions over the ocean, 
As most of our depressions come to us from the Atlantic, forecasting 
in those days was rather like trying to complete a jig-saw puzzle 
when half the pieces were missing. Now, however, all this is changed 
for the reports are complete. 

Observations are taken in Great Britain at 1 a.m., 7 a.m., | p.m., 
and 6 p.m. Greenwich mean time. It is the last of these which is 
the basis for the forecasts which appear in the morning newspapers. 
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he two commonest types of aneroid barometers. The one on the right 
the ordinary “weather glass,” that on the left traces a record of changes 
of atmospheric pressure. 


The observers send their reports in code, giving details of pressure, 
rind, temperature, visibility, state of sky and type of cloud, and the 
ate of the ground. The observations are collected, correlated, 
nd marked on a chart which makes it possible to plot the course of 
epressions and anti-cyclones and to gauge the weather that may be 
xpected during the next twenty-four hours. Before dealing with 
ne technical terms used in meteorology, some description is necessary 
f the various elements which have to be considered in preparing 
weather chart. These are, pressure of the atmosphere, wind, 
emperature of the air, the general conditions, and state of the clouds. 


MEASURING AND RECORDING PRESSURE 
Atmospheric pressure is recorded by means of the barometer, the 
nit of measure being the millibar, which is a pressure of 1,000 dynes 
ler square centimetre. As this unit is part of the complicated 
entimetre-gramme-second system, used for scientific work, the 
aillibar is more easily understood by the explanation that 1,000 
aillibars is the average atmospheric pressure and that a reading of 
9-53 inches on a mercury barometer represents this pressure. 
The pressure, however, is not stationary at 1,000 millibars. It 
aries between 950 mb. (millibars) and 1,050 mb. These facts are 
mportant to remember when reading weather maps. Pressure can 
1e defined simply as the weight of the air pressing upon the surface 
f the earth, land and water alike. Two things must be borne in 
aind : first, pressure is cumulative, i.e., on low ground it tends 
ways to be higher (more heavy) than on the tops of mountains. 

is is because the envelope of air which surrounds the earth grows 
hinner the higher you get. 

In taking readings of barometrical pressure, allowance has to be 
nade for this fact. The barometer falls about 30 mb. for every 
,000 feet above sea level, and so consistency is obtained by making 
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sea level the standard for readings. The observer accordingly makes 
allowances for height above sea level when sending in his record of 
observations. Thus, if he is 1,000 feet above sea level and his 
barometer records a pressure of 1,030 mb., his message to the 
Meteorological Office reports only a pressure of 1,000 mb. In 
addition, he reports any change in pressure in the three hours 
preceding the time of observation. This information is given by a 
barograph—a self-recording barometer—and is known as the 
barometric tendency. 

Secondly, the amount of pressure is largely governed by the well- 
known fact that hot air rises. This means that when the surface of 
any portion of the earth grows hot, the moisture which is normally 
present in the air is vaporized and escapes, the air is thus lightened, 
and on the same principle as releasing ballast from an airship, it rises 
from the earth’s surface. Conversely, of course, cold climates tend 
to have high pressure, the full complement of moisture remaining 
in the air. Other factors affect pressure, but the above are the basic 
factors relating to it. 


HOW PRESSURE AFFECTS THE WEATHER 

Changes in pressure almost always mean a change in the weather 
—a fact that is not surprising when you consider that a small differ- 
‘ence on your barometer means the displacement or addition of 
millions of tons of air from quite a small area. Barometer readings 
are therefore of prime importance and vital to accurate weather 
forecasting. As a general rule, low pressure means wet weather. 
When pressure increases and the barometer rises, it means that more 
air has collected in this area. This is known as “ high pressure,” 
and is generally an indication of good weather. Alternatively, a fall 
in pressure means that something has caused a large quantity of air 
to be moved away from the area. This is “ low pressure,” and 
usually leads to uncertain weather conditions. 


WHY THE WIND BLOWS 

Wind is the next important factor, because of its close relation to 
pressure. It is, in fact, basically the movement of air, forced by 
pressure out of high-pressure areas, towards low-pressure areas 
where there is more room for it, and if you study a weather map you 
will notice that winds are invariably travelling from the area of 
high pressure towards the low-pressure areas. You will also notice 
that the winds rarely travel direct from one area of pressure to 
another, but invariably at an angle. This is explained on page 48. 
_ It is important to note that when there are large areas of varying 
pressure, winds are moderately light. When, however, there is a small 
area of low pressure surrounding an area of lower pressure, which 
in turn surrounds an area of even lower pressure, and so on, the 
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THE BEAUFORT WIND SCALE 


Speed | 
m.p.h. 


Wind 


De 
3 
& 


Effects Inlana 


Calm Smoke rises vertically. 


Wind direction shown by 
smoke drift, but not by 
wind vanes. 

Wind felt on face; leaves 
rustle; ordinary vanes 
moved by wind. 

Leaves and small twigs in 
constant motion. 


Light air 


Light breeze 


Gentle breeze 


4 


Raises dust and loose 
paper; small branches are 
moved. 
Small trees in leaf begin 
to sway. 


Moderate 
breeze 


Fresh breeze 


Large branches in motion; 
whistling in telegraph 
wires; difficulty in using 
umbrella. 

Whole trees in motion; 
inconvenience felt when 
walking against wind. 
Twigs broken off trees; 
progress generally imped- 
ed. 

Slight structural damage 
to houses, and chimney 
pots blown off. 

Trees uprooted; consider- 
able structural damage. 
Seldom experienced in- 
land. 

Widespread damage. 
Rarely experienced in- 
land. 


Strong breeze | 6 


High wind .. 


Gale 


Strong gale.. 


Whole gale .. 


Storm 


Hurricane .. 


EEUUUIE iN 


This scale was devised by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort in 1805. It has 
since been revised, particularly by Sir George Simpson in 1905. In 
1906 the system used above was adopted. The numbers are used by Meteor- 
ological Office observers, but the arrow scale is used on weather maps. 
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winds have greater velocity. This will be more readily understood 
when we come to the explanation of how a weather map is prepared 
by drawing isobars of pressure. This is explained on page 46. 

In taking wind observations, the meteorologist must note both 
direction and speed. His estimate of velocity is taken at a height of 
40 feet above the ground. There are several reasons for this. 
Firstly, the wind becomes stronger at heights above ground level, 
i.e., its velocity is greater at 40 feet than at 10 or 20 feet. Also, 
any obstructions in the form of houses or changes in land structure 
tend to reduce the wind’s speed and to cause gusts. 


MEASURING THE SPEED OF THE WIND 

Most observers use an anemometer for wind readings. This 
remarkable instrument—which was invented by W. H. Dines—has 
at its head an open end of a tube, which is kept facing the wind by a 
vane. The wind blows directly into the tube, and the pressure and 
direction are recorded automatically on a sheet of paper. 

The importance of the anemometer is that it is a record of any 
changes of direction or velocity. The observer working without 
such an instrument has to rely upon the “ effects inland ”’ register 
of the Beaufort Wind Scale (see diagram, page 39) and, of course, 
he has not the time to keep a constant watch for changes. 

These wind recordings are sent to the Meteorological Office, with 
the other observations. The Beaufort scale of numbers is used to 
denote velocity, but when the weather map is prepared this is changed 
into the arrow system (see diagram, pagé 39). 

Temperature 

Now we come to temperature of the air. This is recorded by the 
thermometer, and is important to the forecaster, for the temperature 
of the air enables him to estimate when masses of air are likely to be 
set in motion. When one place is for any reason much hotter than 
another at some distance away, a mass of air from the latter will, as 
has been seen when discussing pressure, move towards the former. 
To take a common everyday example, the sea heats and cools much 
less rapidly than the land; hence in the day-time the breeze tends to 
be offshore (from sea to land) and in the evening it changes and 
blows from land to sea. 


WHY THE TEMPERATURE VARIES 

The main reason for variation in temperature at any given place 
lies in the effect of the rays of the sun or the lack of them, but it is 
important to remember that this is caused mainly by the rays’ 
contact with the earth, When travelling from the sun to the earth, 
the rays only slightly heat the air in passing, but the earth reflects 
the major part of the rays back into space, causing the air near the 
ground to become warm, The warm air expands and rises and is 
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| THE BEAUFORT WEATHER CODE 


b Blue sky (not more than a 
quarter covered with cloud). 
be Sky partly cloudy (one 
half covered). 
¢ Generally cloudy. 
d Drizzle. 
e Wet air. 
f Fog, visibility 
yards. 
F Thick fog, visibility less than 
220 yards. 


220-1,100 


station). 

fg Low fog over land (inland 
station). 

g Gloom. 

m Mist, visibility 1,100-2,200 
yards, 

h Hail. 

i Intermittent (used with other 
letters). 

if Fog at a distance, but not at 
station. 

ks Storm of drifting snow. 


fs Low fog over sea (coast | 


k/sy Slight storm of drifting 
snow (generally low). 

_k/S Heavy storm of drifting 
snow (generally low). 

S,)/k Slight storm of drifting 
snow (generally high). 

S/k Heavy storm of drifting 
snow (generally high). 

| KQ Line squall. 

| 1 Lightning. 

o Overcast sky. 

| p Passing showers. 

q Squalls. 

r Rain. 

s Snow. 

rs Slect. 

t Thunder. 

u Ugly, threatening sky. 

v Unusual visibility, 

w Dew. 

x Hoar frost. 

y Dry air. 

z Dust haze; the turbid atmo- 
sphere of dry weathers. 

h(r) Hail, or rain and hail. 


Capital letters indicate that conditions are intense; suffix , indicates 
they are slight; repetition of letters indicates continuity. 
R, heavy rain; ro, slight rain; rr, continuous rain. 


Thus-: 


o Dense fog 

1 Thick fog 

es Fost © ax nt 

3 Moderate fog.. 

4 Mist or haze .. 

5 Poor visibility 

6 Moderate visibility .. 
7 Good visibility sie 
8 Very good visibility .. 
9 Excellent visibility 


CODE FOR SURFACE VISIBILITY 


Objects 


not visible at 


4] 


The Beaufort Weather Code is used on weather maps to indicate the 
prevailing weather conditions at the various observation stations 
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replaced by cool air, This in turn is warmed, and so the process 
continues so long as the earth reflects the rays. 

After sunset, the air cools again, but the extent of the cooling 
depends upon the state of the sky. On cloudy nights the air remains 
comparatively warm because, even though the sun is giving no 
fresh rays, the clouds form a blanket over the earth and prevent the 
rays from escaping into the upper atmosphere. On clear nights, 
however, there is nothing to stop the radiation and so the air cools 
rapidly. On such nights, the cooling usually continues from sunset 
until sunrise. 

Farmers and gardeners know to their cost that a cloudless sky just 
before sunset is, at certain times of the year, a clear indication of a 
ground frost. Many of them have learned a lesson from the clouds, 
and protect their crops and fruit by lighting fires on the windward 
side. The smoke forms a blanket over the land and, by preventing 
the rays from escaping, performs the same functions as a cloudy sky. 


HOW TO SHADE A THERMOMETER 

Air temperature is recorded in this country in degrees Fahrenheit. 
Freezing point is 32° F. and boiling point is 212° F. Temperature 
in the British Isles usually varies in a normal year between 90° F. 
and 20°F. according to the seasons, although there are occasions 
when 100° F. has been recorded, and in 1879 the recording at 
Backadden, Berwickshire, was —23° F., or 55 degrees below freezing 
point. 

In recording the temperature, it is important that a thermometer 
should be shaded from the sun. Therefore, it is encased in a Steven- 
son screen—named after the inventor, who was Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s father. The screen is a box measuring 18 inches in 
length by 11 inches in depth, with a height of 163 inches and supported 
on four legs 3 feet 6 inches above the ground. The sides of the 
screen are made in such a way that, although there is a free passage 
of air, no direct or reflected rays from the sun are allowed to enter. 


TESTING DAMPNESS IN THE AIR 

Two thermometers are used for making observations. The first 
is the dry bulb, which records the temperature of the air. The 
second is the wet bulb, so named because it is covered with muslin 
which is always kept wet by threads leading into a bowl of water. 
This is used for testing the humidity of the air. If the air is dry, 
the water on the muslin evaporates and this causes the thermometer 
to fall. If the outside air is saturated with moisture, however, no 
evaporation takes place from the muslin and the temperature recorded 
by the wet bulb is approximately the same as for the dry bulb. 

Knowing the humidity of the air, apart from other uses, helps the 
forecasters to decide whether there is the possibility of dew or a frost. 
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Under the heading of general conditions, the observer reports the 
state of the sky, the type of clouds, whether there is rain, the con- 
ditions of visibility, and so on. 

This information is also given in code, but when it is transferred 
to the weather map the Beaufort Weather Code is used. This, and 
the visibility code, are shown on page 41. Visibility, it may be 
added, is of little importance in assessing future weather conditions, 
but it is of the utmost importance for the forecasts prepared for 
R.A.F. and civil air stations. 


HOW CLOUDS ARE CLASSIFIED 

The main types of cloud have all been classified, being based upon 
the definitions of the International Meteorological Committee, as 
printed in the International Atlas of Clouds and of States of the Sky and 
in Cloud Forms, a Meteorological Office publication. 

There are four main types: (1) cirrus, a high cloud seen at 
heights above 20,000 feet; (2) cumulus, a cloud of varying heights; 
(3) stratus, a sheet of cloud spread over the earth rather like a 
blanket of fog, and (4) nimbus, which is a rain cloud. All these 
are found in varying combinations. They are classified as 
follows :— 

(1) Cirrus. Detached clouds of delicate and fibrous appearance, 
generally white in colour and seen at heights of 20,000 feet and 


Cumulus clouds. These thick ominous clouds are sometimes of immense 
size, over a mile in thickness and have a distinguishably thin horizontal 
base. They generally forecast thunderstorms, 
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upwards. A cirrus cloud may be formed in small tufts, feather-like 
plumes or curved lines ending in tufts. It is often to be seen with 
cirro-cumulus and cirro-stratus clouds (see below). It is associated 
with. bright weather and, when it is coming from the north, is 
usually a sign that good weather will continue. When it is coming 
from the west, a break in weather conditions is probable. 

(2) Crrro-cumuLus, popularly known as a mackerel sky, is seen 
at heights of 20,000 feet and upwards. The cloud forms in white 
flakes of small globular masses which are arranged in groups or lines, 


: __ 
The cumulus-nimbus is often called the thunder-cloud. It generally collects 


in great masses in the form of a range of mountains which often extend 
up to five miles in height, generally producing showers of rain or snow. 


or in ripples resembling those of sand on the seashore. It is seen 
during warm dry weather, and sometimes before thunder-storms. 
(3) Crrro-srratus. A thin whitish veil covering the whole or 
part of the sky, seen at heights of 20,000 feet and upwards. Some- 
times it gives the sky a milky appearance, and sometimes has a 
formation like a tangled web. The cirro-stratus is usually to be seen 
in the front of a depression, and is followed by unsettled conditions, 
These three types of cloud are composed of ice crystals, because 
the height at which they form is too cold for vapour to remain liquid. 
They frequently cause a halo round the sun or the moon, a pheno- 
menon explained by the diversion of light passing through the crystals. 
(4) Auro-cumuLus. Layers or patches of globular masses, 
arranged in groups, lines or in waves, and seen at heights varying 
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ietween 6,500 and 20,000 feet. Sometimes the patches are so close 

ogether that the edges join. The alto-cumulus is similar in type to 

the cirro-cumulus, but it is thicker and usually casts heavy shadows, 
hereas the cirro-cumulus shows practically no shadow. In warm 

ultry weather it frequently appears in early morning and remains 
ntil late afternoon; if it is still visible in the evening, rain may be 
pected. 

(5) Avro-srratus. As a member of the stratus group, it takes 
the form of a sheet of cloud. It is seen at levels between 6,500 and 
20,000 feet, and is grey or blue in colour. When it is thick and dark, 
it obscures the sun or moon, but usually these shine faintly through. 
When a depression has been announced to be on the way and 
alto-stratus is observed, it is a sign that rain is soon likely to fall. 
(6) Srraro-cumutus. A familiar cloud in winter, and frequently 
seen as a depression is passing away. Its height varies up to 6,500 
feet, and it is formed of large grey masses which obscure the sun as 
they pass over. The cloud is not very thick, however, and there are 
gaps through which the blue sky can be seen. It can usually be 
identified by its heavy shadows and by the fact that individual 
cloudlets are of considerable size. 

(7) Stratus. A uniform sheet of cloud covering the whole, or 
almost the whole, of the sky, and seen at heights up to 6,500 feet. 
It has no structure; but sometimes it is broken up and shows the 
blue sky in patches, and is then known as irregular stratus. Stratus 
is usually accompanied by fine weather; stratus at night followed 
by morning fog is a sign of settled conditions. 

(8) Nimso-stratus, or the rain cloud. It is seen at heights up 
to 6,500 feet, and is a thick layer of dark and shapeless cloud, grey 
in colour, from which rain or snow falls. Usually a layer of nimbo- 
stratus is made up of alto-stratus which has thickened and has Jost 
height. 

(9). Cumutus. A cloud frequently seen on warm sunny days at 
heights varying from 1,600 to 20,000 feet. It is rather large and 
thick, with a horizontal base and a dome-shaped top, and has many 
bulges. When the cloud is against the sun, it has a dark centre and 
light edges; when it is facing the sun, it has a bright centre and dark 
shadows round the edges. 

(10) Cumuto-nmsBus. Popularly known as the thunder-cloud, 
and, like the cumulus, varying in height between 1,600 and 20,000 
feet. Vast masses of grey cloud tower into the sky, looking rather 
like a range of mountain peaks. The upper parts sometimes spread 
out in the shape of an anvil. Such clouds are common before 
thunder-storms or in showery weather, the rain falling from the base 
of the cloud. 

Now we are ready to consider the weather map, and the way in 
which it is prepared. 
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As the information comes in from the various observers, it is 
charted uponamap. At each station point is marked the barometric 
pressure, the temperature, the direction and speed of the wind, and 
general weather conditions. From this is prepared the map which 
is published in the daily weather report, and the variations which 
appear in some of the daily newspapers. The weather map on 
page 47 is based upon those used in the newspapers, as this is the 
type likely to be of most interest to the average reader. The daily 
weather report, published by the Meteorological Office and sold at 
one penny, uses different symbols for certain items, but the system in 
use is explained in the report. 


WHAT ARE ISOBARS ? 

If you look at the map on page 47 you will see various lines running 
from north to south-west, while others run from north to south-west 
and then turn abruptly to north-west or northwards. These are 
known as isobars. 

An isobar is simply a line drawn on the map, indicating an area 
in which all the observation stations report the same barometric 
pressure. The pressure in millibars (mb.) is given along each line. 

The official forecast for the day when this map was published 
was : “‘ A depression to the west of Ireland will move north-eastwards 
across the British Isles. Weather will be rather warm and close 
generally, with rain or drizzle at times in most areas.’ 

If you look at the map again, you will see that off the Irish coast 
there is a circle marked ‘“ low,” and with a pressure of 992 mb. 
Around it is a circle marked 996, and each succeeding circle has a 
higher pressure, until the isobar running from Scandinavia and 
across England to the south is marked 1,016 mb. It is the area 
marked “ low ” which is the centre of the depression. 

Over Ireland and northern England the map announces that the 
barometric pressure is falling ‘‘ briskly,” a sign that the depression is 
moving in that direction. 


HOW TO USE THE WEATHER CODE 

Now look at the French and Spanish coasts between 40° and 50° 
latitude. Here you see a circle marked “ high,”’ with a barometric 
pressure of 1,020 mb. This is known as an anti-cyclone, and is 
usually a sign of good weather. 

The meaning of the various types of high and low pressure will be 
explained later. Meanwhile, let us continue to study the map. 

Dotted about the map are double figures—61 or 75, for example 
—single letters or combinations of letters, and arrows with barbs 
on them. The figures represent the temperature at that point. The 
letters are the Beaufort Code for indicating weather conditions (see 
page 41). For example, dc means “ sky partly cloudy, one-half 
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nw 20° Ow ‘ 
A weather map for July 29, 1938. The lines are known as “‘isobars,” and 
indicate areas which record the same barometric pressure. The pressure 
in millibars is given along each line. The centre of the depression, where 
pressure is lowest, is marked ‘“‘low.” For further explanation, see text. 


covered,” and rr indicated “continuous rain” at that point. 


Finally, the wind arrows. The meaning of these is given in the 
chart on page 39, and one illustration will suffice as an explanation. 
Take the observation point where the line of 0° longitude intersects 
the line of 60° latitude. Here is a station with a temperature of 
55°, a cloudy sky, and a wind arrow with three barbs. The base 
of the arrow always points towards the direction in which the wind 
is blowing, and therefore the angle of this arrow indicates that the 
wind is coming from a south to south-east direction. The three 
barbs show that it is a No. 6 wind by the Beaufort Wind Scale, which 
means a strong breeze with a velocity of from twenty-five to 
thirty-one miles per hour. 

These various factors, and others which are not recorded on the 
map, are closely bound together, and enable the meteorologist to 
draw his conclusions with a remarkable degree of accuracy. They 
are too technical to be dealt with here, but the association between 
pressure and wind provides an interesting sidelight. 
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A Dutch meteorologist named Buys-Ballot proved some years ago 
that, in the northern hemisphere, if you stand with your back to the 
wind, the pressure will be lower on your left than on your right. 
The truth of this can be tested with the weather map. In the area 
off the Irish coast, take any of the points marked with wind arrows 
and assume that you are standing with your back to the wind. You 
will notice that you would be standing with your left side nearest 
to the region of low pressure. 


WHY WINDS FOLLOW A CURVE 

This fact means that the winds travel from an area of higher 
pressure towards an area of lower pressure. But instead of blowing 
directly, they take a slight curve, due to the earth’s rotation about 
its axis, and also travel counter-clockwise, i.e., in the opposite direc- 
tion to which the hands of a clock travel. 

When the isobars are far apart, the winds are light. Where the 
lines are drawn close together, meaning that there are rapid changes 
of pressure, the winds are strong. 

The importance of these facts to the meteorologist is that, once he 
has plotted his isobars and knows in which direction the pressure is 
moving, he knows approximately the direction and force of winds 
over various areas. 

Types of Pressure 

There are six types of pressure which are most frequently to be 
found in weather forecasts. These are :— 

(1) Depression, or low pressure. 

(2) Secondary depression. 

(3) Trough of low pressure. 

(4) Anti-cyclone, or high pressure. 

(5) Wedge or ridge of high pressure. 

(6) Col. 

Brief summaries of these six types are given below. 


WHAT A DEPRESSION MEANS 

A depression is an area of low pressure, from which millions of tons 
of air have drifted away. It is dangerous to attempt a brief explana- 
tion of the formation of a depression for there can be many causes, 
but generally, in temperate climates, it arises when there is a meeting 
of warm and cold air currents. The cold air, being the heavier, 
causes the warm air to rise. The latter cools as it rises and at a 
certain low temperature, will condense into cloud and rain. 

The weather torecaster’s work would be easier if he could rely 
upon the depression behaving as he anticipated. But it has varying 
characteristics. Sometimes it brings heavy rain, often it causes 
only showers, while there are occasions when the accompanying 
weather is comparatively warm and cheerful. 
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Also the forecaster is sometimes confused because a depression 
suddenly changes its direction. This happens sometimes when it is 
coming westwards across the Atlantic. It continues an uninter- 
rupted course until it nears the coast, when the air from the land 
causes a sudden shift of direction. Mr. W. H. Pick also points out, 
in A Short Course in Elementary Meteorology, that depressions appear to 
show a preference “‘ for travelling along waterways where possible, 
instead of over land; it is this preference which may account for the 
fact that many depressions approaching the British Isles from the 
west travel up the English Channel if that route be at all a possible 
one; it may also account for the number of depressions that move 
southward down the North Sea.” 


AMATEUR WEATHER FORECASTING 

The amateur can obtain some rough idea of the approach and 
departure of a depression from a barometer and a study of the sky 
and wind. In England a south-east wind is an early sign of an 
approaching depression, and he will notice that the barometer is 
falling and the sun has a watery look. Thickening clouds are 
followed by rain, and he should then look for an indication that the 
barometer has ceased its fall. This occurs when the centre of the 
depression—known to meteorologists as “the trough line ”—is 
overhead, and at the same time the wind changes to north-west. 
There are probably a few clearing showers, but the observer can now 
look for the approaching blue sky to indicate that the depression has 
passed over. 


WHY A DEPRESSION COMES FROM ICELAND 

This may seem less puzzling if the following facts are made clear. 
The majority of depressions that reach our shores come from the 
‘west, for the prevailing winds over the northern hemisphere are 
south-westerly; but every depression is surrounded by a circular, 
anti-clockwise, violent current of air (secondary to the prevailing 
wind, which is pushing the whole depression onwards). This 
current, as the depression moves over any given place, will give 
secondary winds from the south-east veering sharply to north-west. 
Secondary Depressions 

A secondary depression is, as its name suggests, an area of low 
pressure within a primary depression. Secondary depressions are 
frequent in English weather conditions. In fact, a secondary usually 
follows the formation of a primary, and often a series of secondaries 
will follow one another with only a brief interval between the 
departure of one and the arrival of another. 

Conditions in a secondary are often worse than in a primary 
depression. The author of The Weather Map remarks that some of 
the strongest winds which are experienced in the south of the British 
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Isles are associated with secondaries, and he records a gust of 103 
miles per hour at Pendennis Castle, near Falmouth. 

He adds: “‘ This does not mean that winds in a secondary are 
necessarily stronger than those in a primary, but that intense primary 
depressions generally pass from the Atlantic along the north-western 
seaboard of the British Isles, so that the south of England is at some 
distance from their central regions. The strongest winds associated 
with the primary are therefore experienced in Ireland and Scotland, 
and not in the south. Secondaries to these depressions often pass to 
the south of Ireland and travel up the English Channel or across the 
south of the country from west to east. The southerly gales in front 
of them and the westerly gales on the southern side frequently attain 
very high velocities, and a winter seldom passes without damage to 
buildings and to shipping from this cause.” 


TROUGHS OF LOW PRESSURE 

A trough of low pressure is part of a depression and usually travels 
in a south-east direction, causing cloud and rain. It may be 
followed by mild cloudy weather or cooler temperature and bright 
skies, according to general conditions. A trough of low pressure 
can often be detected on the map by the fact that the isobars of the 
low pressure area form the letter “‘ V ”; and until a few years ago 
such conditions were described as a ‘‘ V-shaped depression,” while 
“ trough of low pressure ” was used only when the isobars changed 
shape and the base of the “ V”’ became rounded. Now the two 
are grouped together. 

The anti-cyclone is the reverse of the depression, for it is an area 
of high pressure. There is a small anti-cyclone off the French and 
Spanish coasts in the map on page 47. 

In a region of high pressure, the winds are light and they travel 
round its centre clockwise, i.e., in the same direction as the hands 
of a clock, This is again explained by Buys-Ballot’s law that the 
wind blows from an area of high pressure towards an area of lower 
pressure, following a reversed S path. 

Anti-cyclones 

Weather conditions in an anti-cyclone vary according to the 
season. In the summer, the days are usually fine and sunny, and 
an anti-cyclone frequently causes a heat wave. At night, there may 
be clear skies, but a ground mist. 

In winter, the weather may be fine, but the sky covered with low 
clouds of the strato-cumulus type. Because the anti-cyclone is 
almost stationary, and there are only light winds, the cloudiness 
turns to thick fog and this remains until a depression and stronger 
winds break it up. 

On the other hand, a winter anti-cyclone may cause bright and 
cold weather in the day, with frost at night. The reasons for the 
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frost, as explained on page 42, is that, as there are no clouds, the 
earth’s heat is able to rise into the higher atmosphere without 
interference. This causes a sharp fall in temperature, with a 
consequent frost. 

A ridge or wedge of high pressure is an area of high pressure 
separating two depressions. In weather forecasts, you may read 
one day of a depression covering part of the British Isles, followed 
next day by a report of a ridge of high pressure, and on the third 
day will come news of another depression. 

Thus it will be seen that a wedge or ridge of high pressure is 
purely temporary. It can be recognized when a spell of bad weather 
is followed suddenly by a brilliant spell, and usually it is safe to 
forecast in such conditions that further bad weather is on the way. 

A col is a region between two areas of high pressure and two areas 
of low pressure. Thus, if the areas of high pressure were over the 
north and south of the British Isles respectively, and the areas of 
low pressure were to the west and east, the col would cover the 
centre of the country. 

It is the meeting place for varying winds, and weather conditions 
follow no general rule. In winter, fog may develop, while in 
summer conditions may be bright and sunny, followed by thunder. 

The col is a purely temporary condition, and is soon swept away 
by a depression. 

This section is intended only as a guide for those who wish to 
understand the daily forecasts of the Meteorological Office. Readers 
wanting to study the subject in more detail are recommended to 
read The Weather Map and A Short Course in Elementary Meteorology, 
both written by members of the Meteorological Office and published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


CHAPTER 4 
WHEN IS EASTER ? 


LL religions and all faiths have a great spring festival—the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Northmen and the Jews all celebrated 
in their own way the rebirth of the land in spring. In this sense 
the Christian Easter Festival is very ancient, for it is a descendant of 
the Jewish Passover and the pagan festivals of the other religions, 
but the Christians gave it a very different meaning. From the 
earliest times they identified the feast with the commemoration of 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection of our Lord. 
The traditional date of the Crucifixion is April 7 and the festival 
revolves round this day; but since Sunday is a holy day and the 
Resurrection is the holiest day of the Christian year, this is always 
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celebrated on a Sunday—ideally the Sunday falling nearest April 7. 
However, owing to calendar and other difficulties in the early days 
of the Church, there was considerable confusion over this date and 
eventually it was decided that Easter Sunday could fall on any 
Sunday between March 22 and April 25, the exact date in any 
particular year being decided by (Vatican) tables prepared by the 
Holy See and based on the first full moon after the spring equinox. 

To understand the reason why Easter is movable, it is necessary to 
appreciate the historical background. Early in the Christian era, 
a split developed between the Christians of Jewish and of Gentile 
descent over the date of the festival. It was common to both parties 
that the Resurrection coincided with the Jewish Feast of the Passover. 
The Jewish Christians, however, decided to celebrate it on the 
final day of that festival—the fourteenth day of the moon—while 
the Gentile Christians commemorated it on the first day of the by 
then generally recognized seven-day week, which fell, of course, on 
different days of the Passover Festival each year. 


WHY EASTER ALWAYS FALLS ON A SUNDAY 

Constantine the Great, the first Christian ruler of the Roman 
Empire, finally decided to end the controversy once and for all, 
particularly in view of the fact that he had just (a.p. 321) finally 
fixed a standard seven-day week with Sunday as a day of rest. For 
this, among other reasons, he summoned a council of the Church 
at Nicea in 325. The council unanimously decided that Easter 
should be celebrated the same Sunday throughout Christendom. 

The traditional date of the Crucifixion was April 7 so that it was ~ 
decided to make the date of Easter as near that as possible. Further- 
more, to make collection of pilgrims for the festival easier, it was 
also decided to fix Easter on the first Sunday of the full moon following 
the spring equinox. This date, of course, varies to some extent in 
different latitudes and caused considerable confusion, which was 
not improved by the primitive astronomical calculations of the day. 
An official observer in each bishopric was established, but their 
findings were generally inaccurate. 

Finally, the Vatican decided to plan a table on a cycle of years. 
Eight, eighty-four and 532-year periods were all tried and proved 
unsatisfactory, but finally a nineteen-year cycle was found fairly 
satisfactory and accepted generally. On this basis the Church 
decided to use specially prepared ecclesiastical tables of hypothetical 
full-moon dates for Easter which they caused to be printed in prayer 
books and circulated through ecclesiastical authorities for use in all 
churches. The results of these tables are published in part in the 
Book of Common Prayer and, with their aid, the date of Easter 
Sunday for any year can be plotted. The result of these tables is 
that Easter is not always celebrated on the Sunday after the full moon. 
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The dates upon which Easter Sunday falls, trom 1939 until 1950, 
are as follows :— 

1939, April 9; 1940, March 24; 1941, April 13; 1942, April 5; 
1943, April 25; 1944, April 9; 1945, April 1; 1946, April 21; 1947, 
April 6; 1948, March 28; 1949, April 17; 1950, April 9. 

It will be noticed that Easter recurs three times on April 9, which 
is held to be its true date, but is not repeated on any other date. 

Rogation Sunday is five weeks after Easter; Ascension Day is 
forty days after Easter; Whit-Sunday is seven weeks after Easter; 
and Trinity Sunday is eight weeks after Easter. 


CAMPAIGN FOR A FIXED EASTER 

For many years there has been an international campaign for 
Easter to be a fixed instead of a movable feast. It was unanimously 
recommended by the League of Nations Committee on Calendar 
Reform, and also by the League’s International Calendar Conference, 
that the most suitable date would be the Sunday following the 
second Saturday in April, as the date nearest to April 7, the known 
date of the Crucifixion. Many reasons are advanced to justify the 
change, apart from the religious fact of the Crucifixion. 

As an example of the inconveniences caused by a ‘“ moon- 
wandering ” Easter, it is cited that in the year 1939 Easter comes 
on April 9, whereas in 1940 Easter Sunday is calendared to come on 
March 24. This brings two Easters within twelve months, and 
seriously disturbs ecclesiastical finances and statistical comparisons 
for imports, exports and general trade in all Christian countries. 


SHOULD EASTER BE FIXED ? 

A further argument is that, in the early days of Christianity, most 
of its followers lived around the Mediterranean, and therefore the 
‘Easter feast was invariably celebrated in warm and sunny weather. 
Today the larger proportion of Christians in Europe and America 
live in regions to the north of the Mediterranean, where the weather 
is frequently cold and wintry until April. Therefore, weather 
conditions often make it difficult to regard an early Easter as an 
opportunity for a spring holiday. Wandering Easter and Whitsun 
holidays cause great loss and inconveniences to industries, railway 
companies, hotels and holiday resorts. 

An early Easter comes too soon after Christmas, and means 
that the majority of people have not had time to save money for the 
enjoyment of the holiday. A late celebration, however, brings a 
long Easter term for the schools. These shifts disturb school- 
teaching schedules, family holidays, etc. 

These arguments have been accepted by many countries. In 
Britain, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1928, sanctioning a 
fixed Easter provided that the ecclesiastical Christian authorities 
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agreed. The representatives of the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches have agreed to a fixed date, but so far the consent of the 
Holy See for the Catholic Church has not been given. 

Allied to the demand for a fixed Easter is a plan for the reformation 
of the calendar, on the basis of thirteen months of twenty-eight days 
each in every year. With such an arrangement, the four Sundays 
in each month would always be on the first, eighth, fifteenth and 
twenty-second day respectively. 


CHAPTER 5 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


it Bites average life of a man living in England or Wales is 58-7 
years, while a woman’s average life is 62-9. These figures are 
based upon the 1931 census, the latest figures available, and show 
that the expectation of life today is greater than it has ever been. 
According to the 1921 census, the average expectation of life at 
that date was 55-5 for men and 59-5 for women. The corresponding 
figures in 1881 were 43-4 for men and 46-6 for women. 


6 


18 YEARS 


10 YEARS 


YEA! 
5 YEARS Sl 


The drawing above shows graphically the rise in average height and weight 
for a boy from birth to age of eighteen. 
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As a child grows up, so its expectation of life increases, for the 
number of deaths causes a rise in the expectation of the remainder. 
The same principle applies when it becomes an adult. Expectation 
of life must not be confused with the number of years a person 
has still to live; thus a man of fifty can reasonably expect to live 
a further 214 years; his expectation of life, however, will be called 
714 years. His expectation of life therefore is larger than that of 
a child of five, which, by the table given below, is 65-1 years. The 
child, however, has 60 years to live, and the man only 21} years. 

Below, the calculations of expectation of life for men and women 
are given in more detail. In each case, the figures given are the 
average age to which a person of that age may expect to live. The 
statistics should be taken with a certain amount of reserve, however, 
for they can be only an estimate based upon the general population. 


At the age of Female 


Birth 62-9 
1 66-4 

5 68-2 
10 68-8 
20 69-8 
30 71-2 
40 72°5 


50 74:1 
60 76:5 
70 80 
75 82-4 
80 85-4 
85 89 
90 92-9 
95 97-2 
100 | » 101-6 


The first five years of a human being’s life are the most dangerous 
period until old age is reached. Taking 100,000 births as a basis, 
about 10 per cent of the boys die within the first five years; while 
with girls, the average is about 8 per cent. From then onwards, 
the proportion of deaths each year is small until about the age 
of sixty. Then the percentage begins to increase. 

At the age of sixty-three, there are 58,713 of the original 100,000 
male children still alive; and 66,203 of the original 100,000 
female children. By the age of eighty, these figures have dropped to 
16,199 men and 24,869 women. 

It is a remarkable fact that for every man who reaches the age 
of one hundred, there are four women. 
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AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT FOR BOTH SEXES FROM 
BIRTH TO TWO YEARS. 


Male 


Female 


et ee eae Weight Height Weight 
At birth |1ft.8-4in. | 7 Ib. 7 oz. | 1 ft. 8-3 in. | 7 lb. 5 oz. 
At 2 mths. |1ft.10in. | 91b.30z. | 1 ft. 10in. | 9b. 

At 4 mths. | 1 ft. 11-5in.| 12 Ib. 1 ft. 10-5 in.| 11 lb. 12 oz. 
‘At 6 mths, | 2 ft. 0-5 in. | 14 Ib. 9 oz. | 2 ft. 0-6 in. | 15 Ib. 8 oz. 
‘At 9 mths. | 2 ft. 1-7 in. | 16 Ib. 3 oz. | 2 ft. 2-2 in. | 16 lb. 3 oz. 
At 12 mths, | 2 ft. 2-9 in. | 20 Ib. 2 ft. 3-9 in. | 20 Ib. 

At 2 years | 2 ft. 9-3 in. | 28 Ib. 2 ft. 8-6 in. | 26 lb. 


These figures represent the measurement and weights of 1,400 
healthy children, and are taken from Feldman’s Ante-Natal and 
Post-Natal Child Hygiene. For the convenience of the reader, 
the tables of heights have been changed from centimetres into 
feet and inches. 


AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT FOR BOTH SEXES FROM 
THREE TO FIFTEEN YEARS. 


San PDT nr ene vice 
Age yt Boys Gane te Oe Girls 
Height Weight Height Weight 

31 3ft. 0-9in. | 2st. 4:9]b. | 3f. O-6in. | 2st. 3-5 Ib. 
ACS Fe 39m istan eF Uaa | Sifts » Zeke. 2st. 5-7 Ib. 
5 | 3 ft. 5-4in. | 2st. 10-7 lb. | 3 ft. 5-1in. | 2st 9-5 Ib. 
6.) 3 ft.) 7m, 2 st. 13-3 Ib. | 3 ft. 6-8 in. | 2 st. 12-1 lb. 
71 3ft. 9-4in. | 3st. 3-4)b. | 3 ft. 9-1in. | 3st 2-2 ee 
813 ft. 11-8 in. | 3st. 9 lb. 3 ft. 11-5 ml | Sistaney alias 
91] 4ft. 1-2in. | 3st. 12-8 lb. |. 4 ft. O-9in. | 3st 10-6 lb. 
10 | 4ft. 3-3in. | 4st. 3-6lb. | 4 ft. 3-2 in 4st. 3-8 lb. 
11 | 4. 4:7in. | 4st. 8-6 1b. | 4ft. 4-8in. | 4st 7:9 Ib. 
124 ite an. 5st. l-6ib. | 4h. 7-6 in. | o st. Wd:olb, 
13. | 4 ft. 8-2in. | 5st. 6-5 1b. | 4 ft. 8-9 in 5st. 9 |b. 
14 | 4 ft. 10 in. 6 st. 2-1 Ib. | 4 ft. 10-9 in. | 6 st. 4-2 lb. 
15 | 5ft. 1-8in. | 7st. 1 Ib. 5 ft. 2-5 in. | 7st. 8-8 lb. 


The figures in this table are the data obtained by a committee 
appointed by the Medical Department of the Board of Education 
in 1927, when 24,000 children were measured. In presenting the 
figures the Chief Medical Officer pointed out the danger in assum- 
ing too much from these simple figures. “‘ There are a number 
of factors, racial, developmental, social and hygienic, which play 
an important part in determining the growth of the child, and 
these factors cannot be disregarded.” \ 
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TABLE OF AVERAGE WEIGHTS FOR AGE AND HEIGHT. 
MEN. 
_ WEIGHT IN POUNDS, 


Age | Age | Age 
30. 4. (35, |40 
123 | 125 | 128 
128 | 129 | 130 
129131} 134 
133 | 135 | 138 
136 | 138 | 141 
140 | 142 | 145 
144 | 146 | 149 
148 | 150 | 154 
153 | 155 | 156 
157 | 160 | 163 
162 | 165 | 168 
166 | 170 | 174 
172 | 176 | 179 
178 | 182} 185 
183 | 189 | 191 
189 | 194 | 197 


WOMEN. 


WEIGHT IN POUNDS. 

Height Age | Age | Age | Age | Age | Age | Age | Age | Age 
| 15 | 20°} °25 | 30 | 35.) 40 | 45 | 50°} 55 
15 ft. Oin.} 107 | 112 | 115 | 118 | 121 | 124 | 126 | 129) 130 
Bot. Lane nose! LTO LIBS 120° 1244 P27 W295 1S 2 133 
ite Santer e | his 120 123) 122) 1300) To2 S637 
Ott, Sainwyorro 92) | 124.) 127°) 130 | 134 7 138") T4b) 14h 
5Sft. 4in.| 118 | 124 | 128 | 131 | 134 | 137 | 141 | 144 | 144 
5 ft. 5in.| 122 | 128 | 131 | 134 | 138 | 141 | 145 | 148 | 148 
Bite Ome] 226 | 132°) "135, | 138° ("142 | 145.) 149°) 152" 153 
Sft. 7in.| 130 | 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 | 149 | 153 | 156 | 158 
Sft. 8in./ 134 | 140 | 143} 146 | 150 | 153 | 157 | 161 | 163 
5 ft. 9in.| 138 | 143 | 147 | 150 | 154 | 158 | 161 | 165 | 168 
5 ft. 10in. | 142 | 147 | 151 | 154 | 157 | 162 | 164 | 169 | 172 
5 ft. 11 in.| 147 | 151 | 154 | 158 | 160 | 166 | 168 | 173 | 176 
6ft. Oin.| 152 | 156 | 158 | 163 | 167 | 170 | 173 | 177 | 180 


Reproduced from Weight Reduction: Diet and Dishes, by E. E. 
claxton, by kind permission of the author and the publishers. 
illiam Heinemann Ltd. 


CHAPTER 6 


USEFUL ABBREVIATIONS 


A., Associate 
initials of a society). 

@, for, at (in prices). 

A 1, first-class (especially ships). 

A.A., Automobile Association. 


A.A.A., Amateur Athletic Asso- | 


ciation. 

A.A.I., Associate of the Auction- 
eers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute. 

A.A.F., Auxiliary Air Force. 

ABC, the alphabet; a railway 
guide. 

abbr., abbreviation. 

A.B., able-bodied (seaman). 

a/c, account. 

A.D., anno Domini (Lat.), in the 
year of our Lord. 

A.D.C., aide-de-camp. 

adj., adjective. 

ad lib., ad libitum (Lat.), as 
much as you like. 

adv., adverb. 

advt., advertisement. 

et, etat, etatis (Lat.), aged, in 
the year of his age. 

A.E.U., Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union. 

A.F.C., Air Force Cross. 

aft., afternoon. 

A.-G., Adjutant-General; 
Attorney-General. 

A.M., Albert Medal. 

a.m., ante meridiem (Lat.), before 
noon. 

anat., anatomy. 

anon., anonymous. 

Ap., Apl., Apr., April. 

app., appendix. 

appro., approval, 

approx., approximate. 


(coming before , 


A.R.P., Air Raid Precautions, 

astr., astron., astronomy. 

Aug., August. 

Av., Avenue. 

avoir., avdp., avoirdupois. 

b., born; bowled (cricket). 

B.A., Baccalaureus Artium (Lat.), 
Bachelor of Arts; British Asso- 
ciation. 

barr., barrister. 

Bart., Bt., Baronet. 

batt., bn., battalion. 

Bart’s, St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. 

B.B., Boys’ Brigade. 

B.B.C., British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

B.C., before Christ. 

B.C., Borough Council; British 
Columbia. 

B.C.L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.Ch., or Ch.B., Bachelor of 
Surgery. 

B.Com., Bachelor of Commerce. 

B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.D.S., or B.Ch.D., Bachelor of 
Dental Surgery. 

B.E., Board of Education. 

b.e., bill of exchange. 

B.E.F., British Expeditionary 
Force. 

B.Eng., Bachelor of Engineering. 

B.I.F., British Industries Fair. 

B.L., Bachelor of Law; British 
Legion. 

b/l, bill of lading. 

B.Litt., Bachelor of Literature. 

B.M., Bachelor of Medicine; 
British Museum. 

B.M.A., British Medical Associa- 
tion. 
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B.M.J., British Medical Journal. 

B.N.C., Brasenose College, Ox- 

ford. 

t., botanical; botany. 

b.p., bill payable; bill of parcels. 

brev., brevet. 

Brig., Brigade or Brigadier. 

Brig.-Gen., Brigadier-General. 

Brit., British. 

b.s., bill of sale. 

B.Sc., Bachelor of Science. 

B.S.T., British Summer Time. 

C., Conservative; centigrade. 

c., cents; centimes; circa. 

c. & b., caught and bowled 
(cricket). 

C.A., Chartered Accountant. 

Camb., Cambridge. 

Cantab., of Cambridge Univer- 


sity. 

Cap. (Lat.), (Chapter), number 

of Act of Parliament. 

caps., capital letters. 

Capt., Captain. 

cav., cavalry. 

C.B., Companion of the Order 
of the Bath; confined to 
barracks. 

C.B.E., Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. 

C.C., County Council; County 
Clerk; Cricket Club. 

c.c., cubic centimetre. 

c.d., cum dividendo (Lat.), with 
dividend; carried down. 

C.E., Civil Engineer. 

C.F., Chaplain to the Forces. 

cf., compare. 

cf.i. or c.i.f., cost, freight and 
insurance. 

cg., centigramme. 

C.G.M., Conspicuous Gallantry 
Medal. 

C.H., Companion of Honour. 

ch., chief. 

Ch.B., Bachelor of Surgery. 


Ch.Ch., Christ Church. 

C.I.D., Criminal Investigation 
Department; Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 

C.I.E., Companion of the Order 
of the Indian Empire. 

G.I.G.S., Chief of Imperial 
General Staff. 

C.-in-C., Commander-in-Chief. 

circ. or circa (Lat.), about. 

C.L.B., Church Lads’ Brigade. 

cm., centimetre. 

C.M.G., Companion of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

C.N.R., Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

C.O., Colonial Office; 
manding Officer. 

Co., Company; county. 

c/o, care of. 

C.O.D., cash on delivery. 

C. of E., Church of England. 

Col., Colonel. 

Com., Commander; 
dore; committee; 
wealth. 

Com.-in-Chf., 
Chief. 

com., common; commerce. 

con., contra (Lat.), against. 

Co-op., Co-operative Society. 

Corp., Corporal; Corporation. 

Coy., Company. 

c.p., carriage paid. 

C.P., Clerk of the Peace; Com- 
munist Party. 

C.P.R., Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

C.S., Civil Service. 

C.S.C., Conspicuous Service 
Cross. 

C.S.I., Companion of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

C.T.C., Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

C.V.O., Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order. 


Com- 


Commo- 
Common- 


Commander-in- 
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C.W.S., Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

ewt., hundredweight. 

d., denarius (Lat.), penny; also 
dead or died. 

D.B.E., Dame of the Order of 
the British Empire. 

D.C., District of Columbia 
(U.S.A.). 

D.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.C.L.I., Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry. 

D.C.M., Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 

D.C.V.O., Dame Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order. 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Dec., December. 

D.F.C., Distinguished Flying 
Cross, 

D.F.M., Distinguished Flying 
Medal. 

D.G., Dei gratia (Lat.), by the 
grace of God. 

D.L., Deputy-Lieutenant. 

D.Litt., Doctor of Literature. 

D.N.B., Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

do., ditto, the same. 

D.O.R.A., Defence of the Realm 
Act. 

D.Ph., Doctor of Philosophy. 

D.P.H., Diploma in Public 
Health. 

Dr., doctor; debtor. 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science, 

D.S.C., Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

D.S.M., Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

D.S.O., Distinguished Service 
Order. 

d.s.p., died without issue. 

d.ts., delirium tremens. 

D.V., Deo volente (Lat.), 
willing. 


God 


if 
| 
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dwt., pennyweight. 

E., east. 

Ebor., York. 

E.C., East Central. 

Ed., editor. 

Edin., Edinburgh. 

Educ., educated. 

e.g., exempli gratia (Lat.), 
example. 

Ency. Brit., Encyclopedia Britannica. 

E. & O. E., errors and omissions 
excepted. : 

Esq., Esquire. 

est., established. 

et al., et alibi (Lat.), and else- 
where. 

etc., et cetera (Lat.), and the rest. 

et seq., et sequentia (Lat.), and the 
following. 

ext., extinct. 

f., fathom. 

F., Fellow (coming before initials _ 
of a society). 

F., Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

F.A., Football Association. 

F.B.1., Federation of British — 
Industries. 

fep., foolscap. 

F.D., fidei defensor (Lat.), Defen- 
der of the Faith. 

Feb., February. 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geological — 
Society. 

F.I.A., Fellow of the Institute o1 — 
Actuaries. iy 

fig., figure. 

F.M., Field-Marshal. 

F.M.S., Federated Malay States. — 

F.O., Foreign Office; Field Offi- 
cer. 

fo., folio. 

f.o.b., free on board. | 

F.R.C.M., Fellow of the Royal — 
College of Music. 

F.R.C.P., Fellow of the Royal — 
College of Physicians. 


for 
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F.R.C.S., Fellow of the Royal 

_ College of Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

F.R.H.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

F.R.Hist.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society. 

Fri., Friday. 

F.R.S.,. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

F.R.S.A., Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

fur., furlong. 

F.Z.S., Fellow of the Zoological 

Society. 

g-, gm., gramme. 

1., gallon. 

G.B., Great Britain. 

G.B.E., Knight Grand Cross of 

the British Empire. 

G.B.E., Dame Grand Cross of 

the British Empire. 

-C.B., Knight Grand Cross of 

the Bath. 

G.C.1LE., Knight Grand Com- 

mander of the Indian Empire. 

-C.M.G., Knight Grand Cross 

of St. Michael and St. George. 

-C.S.I., Knight Grand Com- 

' mander of the Star of India. 

G.C.V.O., Knight Grand Cross 

of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Gen., Genesis; General. 

xen., genus (Lat.), kind. 

zeog., geography. 

zeol., geology. 

xeom., geometry. 

-H.Q., General Headquarters. 

ib., Gibraltar. 

-M.C., General Medica! Council 

3.M.T., Greenwich Mean Time. 

3.0.C,, General Officer Com- 
manding. 

“G.O.M.,” Grand Old Man. 

3ovt., Government. 
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G.P., General Practitioner. 
G.P.O., General Post Office. 


gr., grain. 

G.R.I., Georgius Rex Imperator, 
(Lat.), George, King and 
Emperor. 


gs., guineas. 

G.S.O., General Staff Officer. 

gr., grade. 

G.W.R., Great Western Railway. 

h., hour. 

H.A.C., Honourable Artillery 
Company. 

h. & c., hot and cold. 

H.B.M., His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. 

H. of C., House of Commons. 

H. of L., House of Lords. 

H.E., His Excellency. 

Heir App., Heir Apparent. 

Heir Pres., Heir Presumptive. 

H.G., His Grace; Horse Guards. 

H.H., His (or Her) Highness. 

H.I.H., His (or Her) Imperial 
Highness. 

H.M., His (or Her) Majesty. 

H.M.C., Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence. 

H.M.I., His Majesty’s Inspector. 

H.M.S., His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Service; His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Ship. x 

Hon., Honourable; Honorary. 

(Hon.), Honorary. 

Hons., Honours (degree). 

** House,” House of Commons; 
Christ Church, Oxford; the 
Stock Exchange. 

lup., hire purchase; half pay; 
horse-power. 

h.q., headquarters. 

H.R.H., His (or Her) Royal 
Highness. 

H.S.H., His (or Her) Serene 
Highness. 

h.-w.m.. high-water mark. 
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1., imperator, imperatrix (Lat.), 
Emperor, Empress. 

1.A., Indian Army. 

ib., ibid., ibidem (Lat.), in the 
same place. 

1.C.1., Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. 

I.C.S., Indian Civil Service. 

I.D.B., illicit diamond buyer. 

id., idem (Lat.), the same. 

i.e., id est (Lat.), that is. 

I.F.S., Irish Free State. 

IHS, Jesus Hominum Salvator(Lat.), 
Jesus, Saviour of Mankind. 


1.L.O., International Labour 
Office. 
I.L.P., Independent Labour 
Party. 
in., inch. 


Inc., Incorporated. 

incog., incognito (Lat.), unknown. 

Ind., Independent. 

inf., infra (Lat.), below. 

infra dig., infra dignitatem (Lat.), 
below one’s dignity. 

I.N.R.I., Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judeorum (Lat.), Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

Inst., Institute. 

inst., instant; the present month. 

I.o.M., Isle of Man. 

I1OU, I owe you. 

I.0.W., Isle of Wight. 

I.R.A., Irish Republican Army. 

I.S.O., Imperial Service Order. 

ital., italies (printing). 

J., Judge; Justice. 

Jan., January. 

J.C.D., Doctor of Civil Law. 

J-P.. Justice of the Peace. 

Jul., July. 

Jun., June. 

jun., junior. 

junc., junction. 

K.B., Knight of the Bath; King’s 
Bench. 


K.B.E., Knight Commander of 
the British Empire. 

K.C., King’s Counsel. 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

K.C.LE., Knight Commander of 
the Indian Empire. 

K.C.M.G., Knight Commander 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

K.G.S.1., Knight Commander of 
the Star of India. 

K.C.V.O., Knight Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order. 

K.G., Knight of the Garter. 

kg., kilogramme. 

km., kilometre. 

Knt., Kt.; Knight Bachelor. 

K.O.S.B., King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. 

K.O.Y.L.1., King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry. 

K.P., Knight of the Order of St. 
Patrick. 

K.R.R.C., King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. 

K.T., Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle. 

Lab., Labour; laboratory. 

L.-Corp., Lance-Corporal. 

L.A.C., London Athletic Club. 

lat., latitude. 

Lat., Latin. 

\b., libra, libre (Lat.), pound, 
pounds. 

|.b.w., leg before wicket (cricket). 

l.c., lower case (printing). 

L.C.C., London County Council, 
or Councillor. 

L.C.J., Lord Chief Justice. 


L.G.S., London Co-operative 
Society. 
L.D.S., Licentiate of Dental 
Surgery. 


Lieut., Lieutenant. 
lit., literally. 
Litt.D., Doctor of Literature. 
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L.J., Lord Justice. 

LL.D., Doctor of Laws, 

L.M.S., London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway. 

.N.E.R., London and North- 
Eastern Railway. 

Lond., London. 

ong., longitude. 

loq., loguitur (Lat.), speaks, 
-P.T.B., London Passenger 
Transport Board. 

.R.C.P., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
L.R.C.S., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

S.D., libre, solidi, denarit (Lat.), 
pounds, shillings and pence. 
Lt., or Lieut., Lieutenant. 
Lt.-Col., .-Commdr.,  -Gen., 
Lieutenant-Colonel, -Com- 
mander and -General. 

Ltd., Limited liability (com- 
pany). 

M., mille, a thousand; Monsieur 
(French); minor (in peerage). 
n., married; metre. 

M.A., Master of Arts. 

aj., Major. 

Maj.-Gen., Major-General. 
anch., or M/C, Manchester. 
Mancunian, a person of Man- 
chester. 


Matric., Matriculation. 

M.B., Bachelor of Medicine. 
M.B.E., Member of the Order of 
the British Empire. 

.C., Military Cross; Master of 
Ceremonies. 

.C.C., Marylebone 
Club. 

M..D., Doctor of Medicine. 
Mdlle, Mlle, Mademotselle 
(French), Miss. 

aem., memorandum. 


Cricket 


Messrs., plural of Mr. 

Met., Metropolitan. 

meth., methylated spirit. 

Meth., Methodist. 

M.F.H., Master of Foxhounds. 

mg., milligramme. 

M.G. Corps, Machine Gun Corps. 

Mgr. or Mngr., Monsignor. 

M.1.C.E., or M.Inst.C.E., Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. 

Min. Plenip., Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

misc., miscellaneous; miscellany. 

M.L.A., Member of Legislative 
Assembly. 

mm., millimetre. 

Mme, Madame (French), 

M.O., Medical Officer. 

Mods., Moderations (Oxford). 

M.O.H., Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Mon., Monday. 

M.P., Member. of Parliament. 

m.p.h., miles per hour. 

M.P.S., Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

M.R., Master of the Rolls. 

M.R.A.S., Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S., Member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

MS., manuscript. 

MSS., manuscripts. 

Mus.Bac., Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.Doc., Doctor of Music. 

M.V., motor vessel. 

M.V.O., Member of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 

M.W.B., Metropolitan 
Board. 


Water 
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N., north; northern. 

n., neuter; noon; noun. 

Nat., Nationalist; Lab. Nat., 
Labour National; Lib. Nat.. 
Liberal National. 

Nav., Naval. 

N.B., nota bene (Lat.), mark well. 

N.G.O., Non-commissioned Off- 
cer. 

N.C.U.,National Cyclists’ Union. 

N.D.C., National Defence Con- 
tribution. 

N.E., north-east. 

neg., negative. 

nem. con., nemine contradicente 
(Lat.), no one contradicting. 

Neth., Netherlands. 

No., numero (Lat.), number. 

Nos., numbers. 

non. seq., non sequitur (Lat.), it 
does not follow. 

N.N.E., north-north-east. 

N.N.W., north-north-west. 

Nov., November. 

N.I., Northern Ireland. 

N.R., North Riding (Yorkshire). 

N.R.A., National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

N.S.P.C.C., National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

N.S.W., New South Wales 
(Australia). 

N.T., New Testament. 

N.U.R., National Union of Rail- 
waymen, 

N.U.T., National Union of 
Teachers. 

N.W., north-west. 

N.W.F.P., North-West Frontier 
Province (India). 

N.Y., New York State (U.S.A.). 

N.Z., New Zealand. 

ob., obit (Lat.), died. 

O.B.E., Officer of Order of the 
British Empire, 
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obj., objective. 
O.C., Officer Commanding. 


Oct., October. 

O.E.D., Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. 

O.H.M.S., On His (or Her) 


Majesty’s Service. 

O.K., all correct; probably taken 
from American native tribe’s 
word okeh, meaning it is so. 

O.M., Order of Merit. 

o.p., out of print. 

O.S.B., Order of St. Benedict. 

O.S., old style (calendar). 

0.8.p., obiit sine prole (Lat.), died 
without issue. 

T., Old Testament. 

O.T.C., Officers’ Training Corps. 

O.U.D.S., Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. 

Oxon, Oxford. 

oz., ounce. 

By page. 

P. & O., Peninsular and Oriental 
(Steam Navigation Ce 
par., paragraph. 

Parl., Parliament; 
tary. 

P.C., Privy Council or Coun- 
cillor; Police Constable. 

p.c., post card. 

pd., paid. 

P.E.N. Club, Poets, Playwrights, 
Essayists, Editors and Novel- 
ists (Club). 

per ann., per annum (Lat.), fot 
each year. 

per cent, fer centum (Lat.), tot 
each hundred. 

Ph.B., Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Ph.C., Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

pinx, pinxit (Lat.), he painted it 

P.L.A., Port of London Authority, 

P.L.M., Paris- Lyons- Médi: 
terranée (Railway). 


Parliamen- 


M., Prime Minister; 
mortem. 

., post meridiem (Lat.), after- 
noon. 

M.G., Postmaster-General or 
Paymaster-General. 

M.O., Principal Medical Offi- 
cer. 

IN.E.U., Parents’ 
Educational Union. 
O., Post Office; postal order. 
p., population. 

Db.» pages. 

-, past participle. 

P.S., Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. 

R.A., President of the Royal 


post- 


National 


eb., Prebendary. 

tes., President. 

0., for; professional. 

‘of., Professor. 

ot., Protestant. 

o tem., pro tempore (Lat.), for 
the time being. 

‘ox., proximo (Lat.), next month. 
.S., President of the Royal 
Society. 

.» post scriptum (Lat.), post- 
script, or after writing. 

s.a., passed Air Force Staff 
College. 

.c. (in Army List), passed 
Staff College. 

fe., Private (soldier). 

T.O., please turn over. 

W.D., Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

-A.B., Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
.d., quod erat demonstrandum 
(Lat.), which was to be proved. 
f., quod erat faciendum (Lat.), 
which was to be done. 

-., guod erat inveniendum (Lat.), 
which was to be discovered. 
-M.G.,Quartermaster-General. 
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Q.M.S.,Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

qr., quarter. 

Q.S., Quarter Sessions. 

qu., query. 

q.v., quod vide (Lat.), which see. 

qy-, query. 

R., rex, King; regina, Queen. 

R.A., Royal Academy or Acade- 
mician; Royal Artillery. 

R.A.C., Royal Automobile Club. 

R.A.F., Royal Air Force. 

R.A.M., Royal Academy of 
Music. 

R.A.M.C., Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 

R.A.N., Royal Australian Navy. 

R.A.O.C., Royal Army Ord- 
nance Corps. 

R.A.S.C., Royal Army Service 
Corps. 

R.A.V.C., Royal Army Veteri- 
nary Corps. 

R.B.A., Royal Society of British 
Artists. 

R.C., Roman Catholic. 


R.D., Royal Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Decoration; Rural 
Dean. 


R/D, refer to drawer (banking). 

rd., road. 

R.D.C., Rural District Council. 

R.E., Royal Engineers. 

Rear-Adm., Rear-Admiral. 

rept., receipt. 

Reg. Prof., Regius Professor. 

regt., regiment, 

ret., retired. 

Rev., Reverend. 

R.F., Republique Frangaise (Fr.), 
French Republic. 

R.F.A., Royal Field Artillery. 

R.F.C., Royal Flying Corps. 

R.G.A.,, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

R.G.S., Royal Geographical 
Society. 


r.h., right hand. 
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R.H.A., Royal Horse Artillery. 

R.H.G., Royal Horse Guards. 

R.H.S., Royal Horticultural 
Society; Royal Humane 
Society. 

R.L.1A., Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 
(Chatham H suse). 

R.I.N., Royal Indian Navy. 

R.I.P., Requiescat in pace (Lat.), 
may he (or she) rest in peace. 

rly., railway. 

R.M., Royal Mail; Royal 
Marines; Resident Magistrate. 

R.M.A., Royal Miltary Acad- 
emy. 

R.M.S., Royal Mail Steamer; 
Royal Meteorological Society. 

R.M.S.P., Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

R.N.A.S., Royal Naval Air Ser- 
vice. 

R.N.D., Royal Naval Division. 

R.N.R., Royal Naval Reserve. 

R.N.V.R., Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

R. of O., Reserve of Officers. 

Rom., Roman, 

R.R.C., Royal Red Cross. 

R.S., Royal Society. 

Rs., rupees. 

R.S.A., Royal Scottish Academy 
or Academician. 

R.S.M., Regimental Sergeant- 
Major. 

R.S.P.C.A., Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

R.S.V.P., répondez s’il vous platt 
(French), please reply. 

Rt. Hon., Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev., Right Reverend. 

R.T.C., Royal Tank Corps. 

R.T.S., Religious Tract Society. 

R.U., Rugby Union. 
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R.V., Revised Version (of the 
Bible). 

R.Y.S., Royal Yacht Squadron. 

S., Saint; Saxon; south. 

s., shilling; son. 

S.A., South Africa; South 
America; South Australia. 

Salop, Shropshire, Shrewsbury. 

Sat., Saturday. 

sc., scilicet (Lat.), namely. 

Sc.B., Bachelor of Science. 

Sc.D., Doctor of Science. 

S.E., south-east. 

Sec., Secretary. 

Sen., Senate; Senator; Senior. 

Sept., September. 

seq., sequentes or sequentia (Lat.), 
the following. 

Sergt., Sergeant. 

S.G., Solicitor-General. 

sic., (Lat.), thus, so written. 

S.J., Society of Jesus (Jesuit). 

s.l., s.lat., south latitude. 

Soc., Socialist; society, 

S OS, Morse code distress signal. 

sOV., sovereign. 

S.p., Without issue. 

s.p.l., without legitimate issue. 

S.P.Q.R.,  Senatus Populusque 
Romanus (Lat.), the Senate and 
Roman people. 

S.P.C.K., Society for the Pro- 


motion of Christian Know- | 


ledge. 

S.P.G., Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

S.R., Southern Railway. 

S.S., steamship. 

8.S.E., south-south-east. 

S.S.W., south-south-west. 

St., Saint; street; stumped 
(cricket). 

stet. (Lat.), let it stand (printing). 

stg., sterling. 

sub., substitute; subscription. 

Sun., Sunday. 
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s.v.p., s'il vous plait (French), if 
you please. 

S.W., south-west. 

syn., synonym. 

synop., synopsis. 

T.A.,| Territorial ree Tele- 
graphic address. 

T.B., tuberculosis. 

T.D., Territorial Decoration. 

Tech., technology; technically. 

temp., temporal. 

Test., Testament. 

Teut., Teuton; Teutonic. 

theol., theology; theologian. 

Theos., theosophy. 

Thur., Thursday. 

Toc H., Talbot House. 

T.U., Trade Union. 

T.U.C., Trades Union Congress. 

U., Unionist. 

U.D.C., Urban District Council. 

U.K., United Kingdom. 

ult., ultimo (Lat.), in the preced- 
ing month. 

Univ., University. 

U.S.A., United States of America. 

U.S.N., United States Navy. 

U.S.S., United States Senate; 
United States ship. 

U.S.S.R., Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 

v., versus (Lat.), against; vide 
(Lat.), see; volume. 

V.A.D., Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ment. 

Vat., Vatican. 


vb., verb. 

V.C., Victoria Cross. 

V.D., Volunteer Officers’ 
Decoration. 

Ven., Venerable 

verb. sap., verbum satis sapienti 
(Lat.), a word is enough for a 
wise man. 

via, by way of. 

viz., videlicet (Lat.), namely. 

W., west; western. 

W.A.A.C., Women’s Army Auxi- 
liary Corps. 

W.C., West Central 
London). 

w.c., water closet. 

Wed., Wedn., Wednesday. 

W.D., War Department. 

W.I., West Indies. 

W.O., War Office. 

W.R.A.F., Women’s Royal Air 
Force. 

W.R.N.S., Women’s Royal Naval 
Service. 

W.S., Writer to the Signet. 

wt., weight. 

x.d., ex (without) dividend. 

Xmas, Christmas (X, Greek for 
Ch). 

Xn., Xtian, Christian. 

y-, yt.) year; y., yd., yard. 

Y.M.C.A., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

Y.W.C.A., Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

zool., zoological. 


(district 


PICTORIAL ABBREVIATIONS 

From the hallmarks on a modern piece of silver plate it is possinle 
to tell the name of the maker, the quality of the metal, the assay 
office at which the article was stamped, and the year in which it 
was made. Since the end of the twelfth century the craft of the 
silversmith has been regulated in accordance with Royal Ordinances 
and Acts of Parliament. 

A (page 68) is a maker’s mark. In this case, it is the mark of 
the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Co., Ltd. Until the seventeenth 
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ASSAY OFFICE 
MARK 


A typical silver mark. 


MAKERS MARK ASSAY MARK DATE MARK 


century, each maker had his own symbol; but it then became the 
practice to use initials only to indicate the maker. At the bottom | 
of this page are further examples of the makers’ marks. 


WHAT THE ASSAY MARK MEANS 
B (above) is the assay mark and is known as the lion passant. | 
It is used by all the English assay offices, and indicates that the 
article is guaranteed to be of | 
the requisite standard of purity | 
and to contain 11 ounces 
2 pennyweight of fine metal to 
each 18 pennyweight of base 
metal. The lion passant was 
The Thistle used for Scottish silver; first used in 1544 as an assay 
Hibernia used for Irish; and Brit- ™mark, but it was not adopted | 
annia common till 1720. by the English provincial assay | 
offices until 1719, The Scottish 
offices—Edinburgh and Glasgow—use the thistle instead of the lion | 
passant, and the Dublin office uses the figure of Hibernia. From | 
1697 to 1720 the standard of fineness was raised to 11 ounces 
10. pennyweight of fine metal to each 10 pennyweight of base metal, 
and a full-length figure of Britannia was impressed on plate. The 
use of this standard was compulsory until 1720, when it became 


TaIRWIS) 2 


§ JOHN BUCK 


Some typical makers’ marks. 
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: CHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM 


BRISTOL 
CLOSED 1800 


t 


NEWCASTLE 


“EXETER CLOSED 1883 
CLOSED 1882 eee 


NORWICH CLOSED i856 
CLOSED |t70l 


The distinguishing marks of the assay offices in the main silver-making towns. 


optional. It is now only manufactured in small quantities, and 
such plate assayed in England bears the figure of Britannia with the 
mark of the assay office erased. 

C (page 68) is the mark of the assay office which has stamped 
the plate. In this case it is the leopard’s head, which indicates 
the London Assay Office. There are assay offices at London, 
Birmingham, Chester, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin, 
and each office has its own distinguishing mark. There were also 
important assay offices at Bristol, Exeter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Norwich and York, but these have been closed. 

D (page 68) is the date mark—in this case, the London date 
mark for 1937. A letter of the alphabet on a shield is used to 
indicate the year of assay, and each office has its own system of 
date marks. The letter is changed each year, and the type of 
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aNWdAAAaAAaA 


1816 1836 1856 1876 1896 1916 1936 


aata@Maa 
@ Al@ad A @ @ 


1779 1806 1824 1844 1868 1893 1918 


The date marks of various years for London, Birmingham, and Sheffield, | 
showing how they have changed. 


letter and the shape of the shield is changed in cycles of twenty, | 
twenty-five and twenty-six years, according to the system adopted by 
the assay office. Where a twenty-year cycle is used, the letters j, v, w, — 
x, y, z are omitted; for a twenty-five-year cycle the letter j is omitted. — 

Between December 1, 1784, and April 30, 1890, all articles except 
minor pieces carried the portrait of the reigning sovereign to indicate 
that duty had been paid. During that period a tax was levied upon 
all silver assayed in Great Britain. At the Dublin Assay Office the 
sovereign’s head was not introduced as the duty mark until 1807, 
and at Glasgow it was introduced in 1819. 

The jubilee mark, bearing the heads of King | 
George V and Queen Mary, is to be found on silver 
plate for the years 1933-4-5. 

A similar system of marking is used for gold plate, 
except that a crown is used instead of the lion passant 
as the assay mark. The amount of pure gold is also 
marked in carats. Nine carats—i.e., nine-twenty- 
fourths pure gold—is the lowest percentage which 


will be recognized as gold metal. 


GEORGEIT GEORGE  GEORGEIE WILLIAMIZ VICTORIA 
1764-85 1786-1820 1821-30 1831-36 1837-90 


The sovereign’s head in various reigns. 


CHAPTER 7 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


EIGHTs and measures are governed in Great Britain by the 

Weights and Measures Act of 1878, by which they are based 
on the standard pound and the standard yard. These are in the 
keeping of the Board of Trade. 

The standard pound avoirdupois is a cylinder of pure platinum, 
about 1:35 inches high and 1-15 inches diameter. The grain is 
one-seven-thousandth part of this pound. The troy pound—used 
mainly for precious metals—is equivalent to 5,700 grains. 

The standard yard is officially defined as the distance, at 62 degrees 
Fahrenheit, between two fine lines engraved on gold studs sunk in 
a bronze bar. This bar was cast in 1844. 

The gallon is the standard unit for measuring liquids. It is a 
hollow cylinder made of brass, with a plain base of equal height and 
diameter. The standard gallon is based on the standard pound, 
being the volume of 10 pounds avoirdupois of pure water as weighed 
in air against brass weights, the temperature of the air and the 
water being 62 degrees Fahrenheit and the barometer standing at 
30 inches. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 


12 inches a LtOOt 
3 feet = 1 yard (standard measure) 
54 yards = 1 pole, rod or perch 
40 poles = 1 furlong 
8 furlongs = 1 mile 
3 miles = 1 league 


BY PERMISSION OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 


The Imperial yard and pound, the standard units of measurement in Britain. 
71 
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The following measures of length are occasionally used :— | 


12 lines = 1 inch 
3 barleycorns = 1 inch 
3 inches = 1 palm 
4 inches = 1 hand 
9 inches a l-span 
24 feet = I pace 
5 feet = 1 pace (geometrical) 
Nautical Measure 

6 feet = 1 fathom 

600 feet (approx.) = 1 cable 

6,080 feet =) 1 nautical mile 


3 nautical miles 1 nautical league 

The knot is a measurement of speed—not of length—being the | 
speed of one nautical mile per hour. 

The fathom is used in reference to depths of water, and not usually 
for measuring distances. 

The cable is, for general purposes, described as 600 feet, but there 
are 10 cables to the nautical mile (6,080 feet). 

The nautical mile is 1-515 land miles. 

A knot is a speed of one nautical mile per hour, and a ship’s speed 
is measured by a log line which is divided by knots at equal dis- 
tances of 47-3 feet. The number of knots travelled by the ship in 


The log line of a ship: the propeller shown on the end, revolves and records 
the distance travelled on the instrument shown (inset) in the bottom 
right-hand corner. The propeller is shown in detail in the top inset. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES aS 


A pictorial diagram showing the comparative sizes of a perch, a rood, 
and an acre. The acre is the whole area covered by the drawing. 


twenty-eight seconds are equa] to the number of nautical miles it 
travels in an hour. A common mistake when speaking of sea 
distances, is to describe a knot as a nautical mile or a ship’s speed as 
“knots per hour.” Distances should be expressed in terms of 
nautical miles, and speed in terms of knots. 

Surveying Measure 


Commonly used by surveyors in measuring land:— 


#02 inchesm ie =- 1 link 
100 links = 1 chain 
80 chains = 1 mile 
Cloth and Ribbon Measure 
2} inches == 1 nail 
4 nails = 1 quarter 
4 quarters == 1 yard 
5 quarters 7 1 ell 
6 quarters = 1 French ell 
Cotton, Yarn and Silk Measure 
14 yards = 1 thread 
120 yards = 1 skein 
7 skeins = 1 hank 
18 hanks = 1 spindle 


Reels of cotton vary from 30 to 1,760 yards, but the len," of 
thread in each reel must be plainly and correctly marked on it. 


P.1.—c* 
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MEASURES OF AREA 
144 square inches 1 square foot 
9 square feet 1 square yard 
303 square yards 1 square pole, rod or perch 


ti dod 


40 square poles 1 rood 
4 roods 1 acre 
640 acres 1 square mile 


The following are also occasionally used :— 
16 square poles 1 square chain 
10 square chains 1 acre 
The acre is 4,840 square yards, or 220 by 22 yards. The length 
of a side of a square acre is 69:57 yards. 


I tl 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT 
Avoirdupois Weight 


16 drams = 1 ounce 
16 ounces = 1 pound 
14 pounds =) 1 stone 
28 pounds = 1 quarter 
4 quarters = 1 hundredweight 
20 hundredweights = 1 ton 


There are 7,000 grains to one pound, 

A common mistake is to write the plural of pound, in its con- 
tracted form, as lbs. As it comes from the Latin word libra, the 
plural of which is libre, it should be written, both singular and 
plural, as lb. 


Troy Weight 
Used for the weighing of precious metals. 

4 grains = 1 carat 

24 grains = | pennyweight 
20 pennyweights = 1 ounce 

12 ounces = 1 pound 

25 pounds = 1 quarter 
100 pounds = 1 hundredweight 


20 hundredweights 1 ton 
The troy pound is now seldom used. There are 5,700 grains to 
the pound. 
Apothecaries’ Weight 
For weighing medicines when making up doctors’ prescriptions. 


20 grains = 1 scruple 
3scruples = 1 drachm 
8 drachms = 1 ounce 

12 ounces = 1 pound 
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1834. Imprriar Stanpann GALLON. 


Exderoal diameler of the body of the measure, 
i belween # ie osha on the top.17?%a in. 


Overall height of measure 7'Yo4 in. 
Overall Teepe Be bom 1st Leeds 


lofernal iminsler 
luternal et oO rehiety, 


BY PERMISSION OF TI BOARD OF TRADB 
The Imperial standard gallon. This is held in the custody of the Board 
of Trade and is the standard unit in Great Britain for measuring capacity. 


EVERYDAY INFORMATION 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY 


4 gills = 1 pint 

2 pints es 1 quart 

4 quarts = 1 gallon 

2 gallons = 1 peck 

8 gallons = 1 bushel 

8 bushels = 1 quarter 
4¢ quarters =) 1 chaldron 


(or 36 bushels) 


> 


Fluid Measure 
1 fluid drachm 
1 fluid ounce 


Apothecaries 


60 minims 
8 fluid drachms 


Had di 


20 fluid ounces 1 pint 
8 pints 1 gallon 
Wine and Spirit Measure 
4 gills = 1 pint 
2 pints = 1 quart 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 
63 gallons = 1 hogshead 
2 hogsheads a 1 pipe or butt 
4 hogsheads = 1 tun 
Ale and Beer Measure 
4 gills Fee 1 pint 
2 pints = 1 quart 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 
9 gallons = 1 firkin 
2 firkins = 1 kilderkin 
2 kilderkins = 1 barrel 
3 kilderkins = 1 hogshead 
2 hogsheads = = 1 butt 


MEASURES OF TIME 


60 seconds 1 minute 
60 minutes 1 hour 
24 hours 1 day 
7 days 1 week 
28 days 1 lunar month 


28, 29, 30 or 31 days 1 calendar month 


hid dd deo uk 


12 calendar months 1 year 
3654 days 1 common year 
366 days 1 leap year 


The astronomical day begins at midnight. 


< 
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Time on Board Ship 

The day of twenty-four hours is divided into seven watches. The 
day begins at noon and is divided as follows :— 

Noon to 4 p.m. Afternoon watch 
4 p.m. to 6 p.m. First dog watch 

6 p.m. to 8 p.m. Second dog watch 
8 p.m, to midnight First watch 
Midnight to 4 a.m. Middle watch 

4 a.m. to 8 a.m. Morning watch 

8 a.m. to noon Forenoon watch 

The purpose of the two dog watches is to make an odd number in 
the twenty-four hours, thus giving the men different watches each 
day. 

Time is kept by striking a bell every half-hour. There is one 
stroke of the bell at 4.30, 8.30 and 12.30 a.m. and p.m. and, with 
the exception of the second dog watch, one more stroke is added 
for each half-hour until eight strokes—known as eight bells—are 
reached at eight, twelve, and four, Thus, 5a.m. is two bells, 
5.30 a.m. is three bells, 6 a.m. is four bells, 6.30 a.m. is five bells, 
7 a.m. is six bells, and 7.30 a.m. is seven bells; but though 6 p.m. 
—the end of the first dog watch—is four bells, 6.30 p.m. is one bell, 
7 p.m. is two bells, and 7.30 p.m. is three bells. Eight o'clock, 
however, is always eight bells. 
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CIRCULAR MEASURE 


Used in astronomy, navigation, engineering, and when angles or 
arcs of circles must be measured. 


60 seconds = 1 minute 

60 minutes = 1 degree 

30 degrees = 1 sign 

90 degrees = 1 right angle 
180 degrees aa 1 semicircle 


360 degrees 1 circumference 


In mathematics a unit called a radian is also used. This is the 
angle subtended at the centre of a circle by an arc equal in length to 
the radius. 

PAPER MEASURE 
24 sheets = 1 quire 


20 quires = 1 ream 
Printed Payer 
516 sheets = 1 ream 
2 reams = 1 bundle 


5 bundles = 1 bale 
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Sizes of Paper 
Foolscap = 17 x 134 inches 
Double Foolscap = OT xs a 
Crown = 20° xd on 
Double Crown = 30 x 20 a 
Post — LOPS SH cosy 
Double Post = 314 x 194 4, 
Double Large Post = Bid sa hese ay 
Sheet and Half Post = 23% 3% TSR avg, 
Imperial = 30) uz $3 
Elephant = 2S! WX 123 + 
Royal = 255 5% 20 at 
Demy = 224 x 174 
Double Demy = Soi XH Zeal yy 

Sizes of Books 


The size of a book, depending on the sheet of paper used and the 
number of times it is folded, is indicated by the following names ; — 


Sheet once folded (two leaves) = Folio 
3, twice folded (four leaves) 2s Quarto 
» three times folded (cight leaves) = Octavo 
;, folded to make twelve leaves = Duodecimo 


Crown and demy are the sizes of paper most commonly used for 
the printing of books. 


METRIC SYSTEM 


The metric system was established in France in 1799, after the 
evolution, as a means of simplifying the complicated and varying 
weights and measures then in use. The standard of length became 
the metre, the standard of weight the kilogramme, and the standard 
of liquid capacity the litre. 

The principle is that each weight and measure should be a tenth 
part of the higher quantity—for example, 10 millimetres to 1 centi- 
metre, 10 centimetres to 1 decimetre, 10 decimetres to | metre. 

This is now the official system of weights and measures throughout 
Europe, and also in parts of South America. Its use is optional in 
Great Britain. Accurate copies of the metre, kilogramme and 
litre are kept in the custody of the Standard Office of the Board of 
Trade. ‘ 

The multiples are deca- (10), hecto- (100), kilo- (1,000), and 
myria~ (10,000). ‘The subdivisions are deci- (one-tenth), centi- 
(one-hundredth), and milli- (one-thousandth). Memory of these 
prefixes and their pronunciations may be helped by the fact that 
going up is hard (deka-, hekto-, kilo-), and going down is soft (desi-, 
senti-, milli-). 
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Measure of Length 
The unit for length is the metre, which is a forty-millionth of the 
earth’s circumference. 
10 millimetres (mm.) 
10 centimetres 
10 decimetres 
10 metres 


1 centimetre (cm.) 
1 decimetre (dm.) 
1 METRE (m.) 
1 decametre (dam.) 
10 decametres 1 hectometre (hm.) 
10 hectometres 1 kilometre (km.) 
The metre is 1-093 yards, and a a kilometre is 1,093-633 yards, or 
approximately five-eighths ofa mile. Eight kilometres are estimated 


fit te ta 


; Measure of Area 
The unit for area is the are. 


100 square metres = 1 are (a.)* 
100 ares = 1 hectare (ha.) 
100 hectares — 1 square kilometre 


A square kilometre is 247-114 acres. 


Measure of Weight 

The unit for weight is the kilogramme. 

10 milligrammes (mg.) 1 centigramme (cg.) 
10 centigrammes i decigramme (dg.) 
10 decigrammes 1 gramme (grm.) 

10 grammes 1 decagramme (dag.) 
10 decagrammes 1 hectogramme (hg.) 
10 hectogrammes 1 KILOGRAMME (kg.) 
10 kilogrammes 1 myriagramme 

10 myriagrammes 1 quintal (q.) 

10 quintals 1 tonne (t.) 

A kilogramme is 2:204622 pounds avoirdupois, and a tonne is 
2,204 pounds—36 pounds less than an English ton. In some parts 
of the Continent a ‘“ pound” of two kilogrammes is still used in 
shops alongside the official system. 
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Measure of Capacity’ 

The unit for capacity is the litre. 

10 millilitres (mil.) 

10 centilitres 

10 decilitres 

10 litres 

10 decalitres 

10 hectolitres 
A litre is about 1} pints. 


1 centilitre (cl.) 
1 decilitre (dl.) 

1 uirre (lit.) 

1 decalitre (dal.) 
1 hectolitre (hl.) 
1 kilolitre 


Hoi ft tl 
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HOW TO TELL THE TI) 
This map shows you what the time is in any part of the world when it 
noon at Greenwich, Other times may be calculated by the appropric 
addition or subtraction. The world is divided into zones, in each of whi 
a standard time is adopted; otherwise, for example, London be would 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 

few minutes ahead of Reading. The dotted line in the Pacific is the Inter- 
national Date Line; when it is Friday to the east of this line, it is Saturday 
to the west, and so on. This division of the world into twenty-four 
time zones, each fifteen degrees apart, was generally adopted in 1884. 
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The Roman numeral system has no practical value for calculating 
figures, but it is still used a great deal for writing them. Clocks are 
usually numbered in this way, and books are frequently dated with 
Roman numerals. 


ROMAN NUMERALS 

The table given below shows the various symbols. There are 
seven principal signs : I (1), V (5), X (10), L (50), C (100), D (500), 
M (1,000). 

In writing, the highest letter is placed first, followed by the smaller 
numerals—for example, 1505 would be written MDV. 

When a lesser number stands to the left of a greater, it is to be 
subtracted from the greater—for example, 9 is IX, 11 is XI, 19 is 
XIX, 49 is IL, 90 is KC, 190 is CXC, and 990 is XM. 1939 would 
be written MCMXXXIX, 

When a dash is placed over a symbol, it multiplies its value by 
1,000. Thus, M indicates 1,000,000. 


VII VIIt 
8 


XC Cc 
10 20 30 90 100 


ccc GDL DG DCC DCCC CM 
300 400 500 600 700 800 


MM Vv 4 
2,000 5,000: 10,000 1,000,000 


TIME OF DAY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Until fifty years ago, there was international confusion because 
each country had its own system of calculating time. In 1878, 
Sandford Fleming, a Canadian, produced a scheme for adopting for 
the whole earth twenty-four standard meridians, fifteen degrees apart 
in longitude, starting from Greenwich, England. These were to be 
the centres of twenty-four time zones. In each zone the time 
adopted would be uniform, and there would be an hour’s difference 
in time between each two accompanying zones. 

This system is now adopted by every European country except 
Holland, whose time is nineteen minutes ahead of Greenwich mean 
time; but in some parts of the world there are slight variations 
from this system, due to local conditions. 

Greenwich has been the centre for British time since 1675, when 
the observatory was built by King Charles II. 


CHAPTER 8 
SIGNALS AND FLAGS 


Ale Morse code is the invention of an American scientist named 
Samuel Morse, who had made a special study of electricity. 
Morse first became interested in the possibility of transmitting 
messages electrically in 1832, but it was not till four years later 
that he was able to perfect an apparatus. 

In 1838 he demonstrated his telegraph before the President of 
the United States, and the American Government decided to try 
the invention out in practice. It was immediately successful, but 
was not adopted generally until some years later. 

With the invention of radio, Morse was adopted for the new 
medium and is now universally used. Since January, 1913, all 
British ships of over 150 tons register, engaged in ocean voyages 
have been compelled to carry a Morse signalling lamp. This must 
be placed at the mast-head or in some other conspicuous position. 

Large vessels are equipped with powerful lamps or searchlights 
so that, when weather conditions are favourable, ships can com- 
municate at night at more than horizon distance. These ships will 
also, of course, carry a wireless apparatus. 

Hand flags are also used for sending Morse messages, a small 
wave of the flag indicating a dot, and a large sweep of the flag 
a dash. 

The code is based on a combination of dots and dashes. The 
dot is a very short signal. When the signal is made on a key, the 
lever is depressed for about one twenty-fourth of a second. A 
dash is about three twenty-fourth’s of a second. When signalling 


SOS S0S SOS DE 


o08--—ere e00---e8e ¢73~-——o0e —ee 


be Gin. Hooch. & 


9---- ---0@ 0---- e-——  @ 


The system of dots and dashes used in a typical Morse code message. 
83 
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ALPHABETICAL 
SION 


L 
. 
1 
: 


GENERAL 
ANSWER 


4 
if 


ANNUL or 


aS 


The semaphore alphabet and figures on the mechanical arm system. 
Semaphore is a convenient code for it can be spelled out by hand and by 
flag alternatively to the mechanical method. 
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the letter, the space of time between the signals equals one dot. 
The space between the letters of a word is equal to one dash, and 
the space of time between words is two dashes. 

This is the Morse alphabet and numerals :— 


Full stop 
Interrogation - -——-- Calon - —_--——: 
Semicolon — -— -—- Quotation Batts 


There are various codes of abbreviations in existence so that 
it shall not be necessary to give a message in full. 


SIGNALLING BY SEMAPHORE 

In 1767 Richard Lovell Edgeworth, later to become well known 
as a writer on education, invented the semaphore as a means of 
sending messages. The idea received little attention, however, 
until it was used by the French armies at the beginning of the 
Revolution. Within a year, in 1795, it had been established in 
England, and a chain of semaphore stations linked London with 
the south coast ready to signal word of the expected French invasion. 
Most of the hills in the south of England which today are called 
Telegraph Hill owe their name to this chain of signals. 

The Admiralty used the semaphore for sending messages from 
London to the ports, and there was also a chain of signal stations 
along the coast for exchanging messages with ships at sea. 
There were many private lines, too, mostly used by shipping com- 
panies. One of the most famous chains of signal stations during 
the French wars was that employed by Lloyd’s. These chains were 
abandoned only as the electric telegraph made them obsolete. 

Both the mechanical semaphore and semaphore flags are in 
extensive use at sea today. They are used for signalling between 
warships, and between merchant vessels. Every officer of the 
British Merchant Service must know the semaphore alphabet. 

The mechanical semaphore consists of an upright post with two 
movable arms fixed at the top. By means of handles these arms 
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A lam ; B fam handling 
un ernaing explosives |i 
speed Trials 


alterin lam 
course to 7 disabled 
starboard 


——) 


Mom altering y lam going to “hy should top 
course to senda message pesca -/want to 
port by semaphore immediately communicate 


M /have Man ; 
@ doctor verboard About tasail 


onboard ‘A Your. 
hehés tre out 


These flags of the International code enable ships of all nations to signal 
to each other in a common language. The original International code 
had eighteen flags, but this number was inadequate, so that finally a flag was 
introduced for every letter of the Roman alphabet, with substitute letter 
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Y [require 
|| aagfetance 


S My engines 
ave going full 
speedastem 


‘| WT 


IY | ; ! 
= all 
OT \ ceed || Ream 
W /require Watch for ing \\ Used toaddress ar 
medical assistance my signals call shore stations) 


i 


iin 


Yellow 


ITU 
Red 


and number flags. This enables words to be spelled out in full if necessary. 
‘In this case the code flag, used at the beginning of any message, is hoisted 
S |over the letter E. A ship always begins a message with her four distinguish- 
‘ling letters, the first of these letters denoting the ship’s nationality. 
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can be swung into different positions, each combination represent- 
ing a letter or a numeral. Soa message can be spelled out. 

Semaphore signalling with hand flags—usually blue and white— 
is based on the same system of signals as for mechanical 
signalling. 

Most ships carry a complete set of forty signalling flags for use 
in communicating with other ships. Each flag represents a letter 
of the alphabet or a number, and there is a code system which 
enables any normal message to be hoisted without using more 
than four flags. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FLAG CODE 

Until the middle of the last century there was considerable con- 
fusion over flag signals because there was no definite ruling on the 
meaning of each flag and because of the differences of language. 
Eventually a code was established, and this grew into the Inter- 
national Code of Signals, which is now universally followed. The 
code was revised as recently as 1934. 

The set of forty flags consists of twenty-six alphabetical, ten 
numeral, an answering pendant and three substitute flags. To 
save having to carry several sets of flags, the three substitutes can 
be used when the same letter occurs twice in a message. The 
first substitute (see drawing on page 87) means that the first letter 
of the message is repeated, the second substitute that the second 
letter of the message is repeated, etc. When a signal contains 
three similar letters, such as ESEE, the flags would be hoisted 
in this way: “E flag, § flag, first substitute, third substitute.” 
Messages are signalled complete, not letter by letter. 

Assuming that a British ship is signalling to an Italian, the British 
crew would hoist the code signal for its message as outlined in the 
code book—printed in English. If the Italian captain did not 
recognize the signal at first glance, he would consult his code book 
—printed in Italian. Thus the International Code of Signals is 
virtually the universal language of the sea, 

The bars, stripes, crosses and other marks of these signalling flags 
are so arranged that, should the colours be indistinguishable, the 
flags are immediately recognizable by their markings in all conditions 
of daylight. 

The twenty-six flags representing letters of the alphabet are 
also used for sending single-letter signals, which are for urgent 
communications. These are shown on pages 86 and 87, 

The Union Jack 

At one time there was considerable confusion among the public 
as to which of the national flags could be flown by private individuals 
on the King’s birthday and other public celebrations. Many 
believed that the Union Jack could be flown only on government 
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The Royal Standard, the personal flag of the Sovereign. This’ can only 

be flown when the King or Queen is present. It is made up of standards 

of the kingdoms of England (the three lions couchant), of Scotland (lion 
rampant) and Ireland (the harp). 


offices and public buildings, and instead they flew the Royal 
Standard, which in fact is reserved exclusively for the King and 
Queen. 

The matter was cleared up by a statement made in the House of 
Lords by the Marquess of Crewe, when he said : “ At one time it 
seemed to be believed that the Royal Standard could be flown 
anywhere and by anybody. That, however, is not the case. The 
Royal Standard is the personal flag of the Sovereign and cannot 
be properly flown without His Majesty’s permission, which is only 
‘granted when either the King or Queen are present. This state 
of things does not apply to the Union Jack. The Union Jack 
should be regarded as the national flag, and it may be flown on 
land by all His Majesty’s subjects.” 


WHEN TO FLY THE UNION JACK 

There are certain days in the year when the Union Jack is hoisted 
on Government and public buildings from 8 a.m. until sunset. 
These days are :— 

March 18. Birthday of Princess Louise. 

March 31. Birthday of the Duke of Gloucester. 

April 14. Birthday of Princess Beatrice. 

April 21. Birthday of Princess Elizabeth. 

April 25. Birthday of Princess Royal. 

May 1. Birthday of the Duke of Connaughi. 
May 12. Anniversary of Coronation Day (1937). 
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May 24. Empire Day. 

May 26. Uirtnday of Queen Mary. 

June 23. Birthday of the Duke of Windsor. 

Aug. 4. Birthday of the Queen. 

Aug. 21. Birthday of Princess Margaret Rose. 

Oct. 9. Birthday of Prince Edward (son of Duke of Kent). 

Nov. 11. Armistice Day. 

Dec. 11. Anniversary of the King’s Accession (1936). 

Dec. 13. Birthday of the Duchess of Kent. 

Dec. 14. Birthday of the King (and on the day appointed for 

the official celebration of His Majesty’s birthday). 

Dec. 20. Birthday of the Duke of Kent. 

Dec. 25. Birthday of the Duchess of Gloucester, and Princess 

Alexandra (daughter of the Duke of Kent), 

The Union Jack is a 
combination of the ban- 
ners of the patron saints 
of England, Scotland, 
Ireland — St. George, 
St. Andrew and St. 
Patrick. These three 
national flags are shown 
on the facing page. 
The cross of St. Andrew 
forms the blue and 
white basis. Upon this The White Ensign, flown by the Navy. 
lies the red and white 
cross of St. Patrick, and upon the whole rests the red and white 
cross of St. George. 

In 1605 King James I decreed that the St. George and St. Andrew 
crosses should be combined. This was flown until 1801 when 
Ireland joined the union and the cross of St. Patrick was added. 

There are three British ensigns, the white, the blue and the red. 
The white ensign is a white flag with St. George’s Cross, and 
with the Union Jack 
in the upper left-hand 
corner. This ensign can 
only be flown by ships 
commissioned in the 
Royal Navy. 

The red ensign is a 
red flag with the Union 
Jack similarly in the 
top left-hand corner. 
It can be flown by 
The Red Ensign, flown by the Merchant Service. merchant shipping of 
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== RED [WHITE 


The Union Jack with its three component flags: St. George’s Cross, St. 

Andrew's Cross,and St. Patrick’s Cross—the national flags of England, 

catland and Ireland respectively. The present flag incorporating all 
three, dates from 1801 when Ireland joined the Union. 


all kinds, but the blue ensign—a blue flag with a similar Union 
ack—is reserved for public offices, the Governments of the various 
dominions and their fleets, the Royal Naval Reserve and other 
public bodies. 

Most of the dominions and colonies now have their own flags. 
n some cases such as the Union of South Africa (horizontal stripes 
bf orange, white and blue with three small flags in the centre, 
he Union Jack and the flags of Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State), and Eire (vertical streamers of green, orange and white) these 
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are distinctive, but most of them use adaptations of the red and 
blue ensigns, flying the blue flag from official buildings, etc., and 
the red from their merchant shipping. In most cases they add 
the badge of the dominion or colony to the flag, but in the case 
of Australia and New Zealand they use variations of the Southern 
Cross. The Australian flag has a large seven-pointed star beneath 
the Union Jack, and the Southern Cross in the fly. New Zealand 
has four five-pointed stars in the fly and no star underneath the 
Union Jack. The fly is the end farthest from the mast. 


CHAPTER 9 
HOW TO FIND INFORMATION 


tT has been said that a well-informed person is not one whose 
[inina is a storehouse of facts and figures—for no one man can 
ever hope to amass more than a trifle of the world’s knowledge— 
but one who knows where to find information when he needs it. 

This sounds easy, but trying to obtain information from files or 
newspapers, encyclopedias and so on is disheartening unless you 
know where to begin, The mass of material is overwhelming ; 
the secret of success is to know where any particular information 
is likely to be. The aim, therefore, of this chapter is to try to 
provide a guide to further sources of references. 

The Municipal Public Library is the first place in which to seek 
information. Practically every town has one and most large towns 
have two or three branches. Public libraries are free to all, and 
it is worth remembering that the staff is employed for the express 
purpose of helping people in search of information. If you are a 
ratepayer, you are contributing to the upkeep of the library in 
your district—so why not learn how to use it and enjoy it to the 
full? 


TICKETS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

A ratepayer can obtain a ticket entitling him to borrow books 
from his local library merely by signing an application form. 
Applications from people who do not pay rates in the district 
must be countersigned by a local ratepayer, who thereby guarantees 
the applicant’s good behaviour and promises to make good any 
losses caused by his damaging or losing books. Most libraries 
allow people working in the district to have a borrower’s ticket on 
their application being countersigned by a ratepayer, and other 
non-residents may have a ticket on the payment of a small deposit 
and an annual fee of about ten shillings. 

Most libraries allow borrowers to hold two tickets, one available 
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for any book in the library and one 
limited to non-fiction. Borrowers are 
normally allowed to have one book 
only per ticket out at a tire, but 
students can usually get permission to 
borrow more. 

Borrowers are allowed to keep a 
book for fourteen days. If it is not 
returned by then a small fine is 
imposed varying with the length of 
time overdue. Books can, however, 
when returned be renewed for another 
fourteen days. 

Most libraries allow free access to 
their shelves, but in a few cases you 
may still have to hunt up a book in a 
catalogue and apply to the assistant 
for it. In all cases too a knowledge of 
how to use a catalogue is invaluable, 
for most libraries keep only a small 4 County Library sign. This is 
percentage of their books on the displayed outside all branches 
shelves, and books are constantly in the County Library system. 
being taken out. From the catalogue 
you can find out whether a particular book really is in the library or 
not, and if it is, you can ask the librarian to reserve it for you. 


HOW TO USE A CATALOGUE 

Most libraries catalogue their stock both under subject matter 
nd under the authors’ names. When consulting the catalogue, 
or example, for a life of Neville Chamberlain by John Everyman, 
‘ou would find it listed in the authors’ catalogue under EveryMAn, 
oun, and under biographies CHAmperiam, Nevinxe, in the subject 
talogue. Against both of these entries would be a number— 
say M 283, which means that you will find the volume No. 283 
n the section or shelf marked M. 

The subject catalogue is always well cross-indexed, i.¢., books 
re listed under all possible headings. A book on the history of 
the Church of England, for example, will be listed, under Hisrory 
HURCH OF ENGLAND, under CHurcnH or ENGLAND—Husrory, 
nd under Rexicion, as well as under its author. If you have 
ny difficulty in understanding the catalogue you should always 
sk the librarian to explain the system in use. 

Books are generally arranged on the shelves under subjects, but 
his arrangement varies slightly. Fiction, for example, is usually 
ranged alphabetically under the name of the author while philo- 
sophy is arranged under the subject matter of the books, i.c., all 
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books dealing with Greek philosophy will, if possible, be arranged | 
together. By looking up a book in the catalogue, and finding its. 
index number you avoid the necessity of searching through the) 
shelves, and will be able to go straight to the sub-division, for the 
numbers in the catalogue will be prominently displayed on the shelves. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY | 
Just because your library does not have a book in stock, it need 
not mean that you must do without it. There is now a system, — 
organized by the National Central Library, by which public 
libraries pool their resources, and a book canbe lent from one 
library to another. The National Central Library has now more _ 
than 20,000,000 books at its disposal. 
Many collections of rare and valuable books are among those — 
within the scheme, For example, if you are interested in the | 
textile industries, you will be able to draw upon the special collec- 
tions in northern libraries, or if you have made a hobby of studying | 
Shakespeare you will be able to consult the exceptionally good 
collections of certain London libraries, even although you live | 
several hundred miles away. 
Various libraries abroad are also co-operating by lending books 
: 


in foreign languages which are not available in English libraries. 

If your library does not possess a book that you require and 
you wish it to be obtained through these channels, all you have 
to do is to give the title and the author’s name to your librarian. 
He will get in touch with the N.C.L., and the book will be obtained 
if a copy exists in any public or university library. It is usual for 
you to pay the postage for sending and returning the book. 

Only novels (unless needed for research), dictionaries, guide 
books and students’ text books are debarred from this scheme, 
since these can be bought quite cheaply or a satisfactory substitute 
found within the library. 


HOW REFERENCE LIBRARIES HELP YOU 

Apart from the lending department, most public libraries have / 
a reference library which is open to everyone. Here you will — 
find encyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, directories, year books, 
parliamentary reports and other works of reference. Most libraries, 
too, have files of the leading newspapers and periodicals. Usually 
there is a collection of ordnance maps available. 

You may examine any of these volumes or maps in the reference | 
library, but they must not be taken away. But some librarians 
will occasionally allow books to be borrowed for a short period. 

Before seeking information in a reference library make sure in 
your own mind what you want to find out, and consider the possible 
sources of information. If it is to discover some facts about a 
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iving celebrity, you should consult Who’s Who if he is an English- 
nan, and International Who’s Who if he is a foreigner. If you have 
1 query about commerce, look for a dictionary of commerce or 
a year book dealing with that particular branch of commerce. 

If your query is connected with local affairs or history, remember 
hat most libraries make a point of collecting books covering local 
opography, industries and history. Many have a card index of 
ocal activities, giving details of clubs, churches and other organiza- 
ions in the district. Some industrial centres—Manchester, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Sheffield for example—also have 
‘emarkable commercial and technical libraries. 


ASK THE LIBRARIAN! 

Consultation of the catalogue should put you on the track of 
ooks which are likely to help you, but if you have any difficulty 
oO not hesitate to consult the librarian. He knows the resources 
f his library better than anyone, and can save you much time. 
There are a number of well-known reference books which are 
ikely to be particularly useful. We give a list of these below, 
ind also some advice on how to use them. The list is necessarily 
ited to the more essential books, but these should be sufficient 
© answer most general inquiries. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST REFERENCE WORK 

The Encyclopedia Britannica in twenty-four volumes is the greatest 
reference work in the world. Written throughout by experts, it 
as information on every conceivable subject. It is also useful in 
hat at the end of each article there is a list of books giving further 
nformation on the subject. Its index, which takes up nearly a 
hole volume, should always be consulted, for in addition to the 
ormation given under the subject heading there are often 
portant references in other parts of the encyclopedia. The 
dex is simple to understand and has cross references. Suppose, 
r example, you were looking up “ Intelligence in Animals.” 
his is listed under ‘‘ Animal Behaviour,” but if you looked under 
“Intelligence” you would also find the approp:iate references. 
ach page of the encyclopedia is split up into four sections, 
, B, C, D. Thus an index reference to 4-70c, means that you look 
p the fourth volume, and the top of the second column on page 70. 
eferences in brackets are to the maps at the beginning of the 
wenty-fourth volume. 

Other useful encyclopedias include Everyman’s Encyclop -dia (twelve 
olumes), Chambers’s Encyclopedia (ten volumes) and Universal 
nowledge A to & (published by Odhams Press Limited). These 
© not cover such a wide field as the Britannica, but they frequently 
‘ive the necessary facts in a more concise way, and it is often 
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quicker to try one of these encyclo- 
pedias before turning to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. These works have 
no indexes. 

Directories are probably the most 
frequently used books in a reference 
library. Most districts have their 
own local directories which give lists 
of the addresses of residents and 
business houses, names of streets with 
names and addresses of occupants, 
and a classified guide to the various 


and addresses of local officials. 


[Slt | of the Counties. Each county, or group 


> 


trades and occupations in the district. — 
The directories also give the names 


Then there are Kelly's Directories — 


Denis Brae (7 3 — 1784) of counties, has its own volume. These ~ 


editor of the famous encyclo- include first a summary of the 


pedia, which had a great geography and history of a county, 


effect on the French Revolution. with its railways, industries, popula-_ 


tion, parliamentary representation, 
military garrisons, fairs and markets; then the names of the members 


! 


of the county council, county officials, justices of the peace and chief 
officials in the county police. There follows an alphabetical directory — 
of towns and villages, with historical details, principal buildings, © 


landowners, names of public officers, public establishments and 
places of worship, and lists of private residents and business people. 
Finally there is an alphabetical list of all private residents in the 
county, and lavt of all a list of tradesmen who will be classified 
according to their trades. 


THE “POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY” 

Kelly’s Post Office London Directory is in two sections. The first 
is described as ‘‘ Streets,” and in addition to giving the same type 
of information as in the county directories it has lists of people 
holding princi>al appointments under the Crown; members of the 
government; the Royal households; members of the Privy Council; 
mayors of Metropolitan boroughs; civil servants employed in govern- 
ment offices; barristers-at-law and London solicitors; registered 
patent agents; and the departments in the London County Council. 
It also has a list of the London parking places for motor cars. 

The commercial and trades section first gives an alphabetical 
list. of all business houses and traders in the London area. The 
second section gives lists of trades and occupations with the names 
of traders and business houses employed in those occupations. 
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There are a number of reference books which are invaluable as 

eneral sources of information, particularly if you want to learn 
ome fact in a hurry and do not want to go much beneath the 
urface. Of these perhaps the most useful is Whitaker’s Almanack, 
nm annual volume which collects important facts and statistics 
bout the British Empire, foreign countries and certain miscel- 
aneous subjects. If you want to know, for example, who was 
rime Minister in 1874, the result of the last General Election 
t Darlington, the closing hours for the British Museum, or the 
mount of wheat imported into Britain during the last three years, 
hen Whitaker’s will answer your query. Some idea of its varied 
ontents can be gathered from the fact that it has a section devoted 
o the stellar and solar systems, the earth, and the temperature 
nd rainfall records for the past twenty years. It also has full 
tatistics of the area and populations of the various countries, a 
omplete list of the members of the peerage and the House of 
Yommons, the recipients of the Victoria Cross and various orders 
of chivalry, the staffs of government and public offices, religious 
tatistics and information, the names and addresses of principal 
yanks within the British Empire, insurance tables, lists of building 
ocieties, etc. There is also an up-to-date sporting section. For 
reneral information of this nature, it is always advisable to consult 
Whitaker’s before looking elsewhere. It is well indexed, and all 
ntries are classified so precisely that no time need be wasted in 
earching for the appropriate entry. 


FACTS ABOUT FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
| Europa is a loose leaf reference book in two volumes. The first 
vd for each country a statistical survey of population, agriculture, 
ade, finance, constitution and government, with details of the 
reer press, broadcasting, banks, trade and industrial organiza- 
ions. It also gives full details of the work and constitution of the 
ueague of Nations, a summary of world politics since the war, 
xtracts from the Versailles Treaty, the Covenant of the League 
f Nations, and the Locarno Treaty. There are also useful lists of 
ternational organizations devoted to social services, the arts, 
sommerce, etc. 
The Statesman’s Year Book covers much of the same ground as 
Zuropa, but is not limited to Europe. The first part of the book 
eals with the British Empire, and the second with foreign countries. 
mong the subjects dealt with are: the constitution and govern- 
ent of each country, its area, population, religion, education, 
ustice, finance, defence, industry, commerce, shipping, credit and 
nking, and systems of weights and measures. At the end of 
each chapter is a list of reference books relating to that country. 
ere is also an index of piace names mentioned in the text. 
>.1.—D 
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Dod’s Parliamentary Companion gives biographies of members of 
the Houses of Parliament, details of the Parliamenary constitution, 
Parliamentary terms and proceedings, polling at the last General 
Election, principal officers and clerks of Parliament, etc. 

The Constitutional Year Book covers much the same ground as Dod, 
but it also has useful sections explaining the English constitution, 
the powers and functions of the Crown, and summaries of the Civil : 
List and Royal Grants. It gives figures for elections back to 1924, 
the Parliamentary election law, useful details of Local Government 
administration, and statistics of national, industrial, agricultural and 
financial interest. 

Keesing’s Contemporary Archives is a summary of the news and 
statistics published in the world press, from 1931 until the present 
day. It is kept in loose leaf folders and new sheets are issued every 
few days. Thus it is always up to date. A unique feature is that | 
the index is revised with each issue. Its value is that apart from 
giving essential facts of past and current news events, it is a useful 
index for referring to daily newspapers. Supposing, for example, 
that you wanted some information about the German invasion of | 
Austria, but were uncertain of the date on which it occurred. A 
glance at Keesing’s gives the essential facts and the date on which 
the event took place. If further information is required, you can 
then refer to the fuller reports which appeared in the daily newspapers. 


VARIOUS YEAR BOOKS 

The Annual Register is an annual review of world events during” 
the previous year, with special surveys of such subjects as finance, 
literature, science and art. It has been published annually since 
1758 and is therefore of great value in referring to past events. 

So many year books are published, giving information on specialized 
subjects, that it is impossible to mention more than a few. If 
these are unlikely to contain information that you require, your best 
plan is to ask the librarian of your local reference library if he can 
recommend the correct year book to consult. Most libraries have 
a volume which contains lists of year books. If the librarian recom- 
mends a certain volume, but has not a copy in stock, he will probably 
be able to advise you where you can consult one. 

These are the year books which are in most general demand :— 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory. Particulars of the clergy in each 
parish and living. In addition, the various religions publish year 
books which provide material on their activities, constitutions, etc. 
Among these are : Churchman’s Year Book, Official Year Book of the 
Church of England, Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book, Church of Scotland 
Year Book, Gongregational Year Book, Jewish Year Book, Who's Who 
in Metkodism. 

Medical Directory. Contains a list of all registered practitioners, and 
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heir medical qualifications and careers, together with some personal 
letails. Useful for ensuring that a man or woman claiming to be a 
loctor is a genuine practitioner. 

The Medical Register. The official publication of the General 
Medical Council, giving merely the bare facts of names, addresses 
and qualifications. 

Law List. For checking the qualifications of those who are 
oractising law. 

Stock Exchange Year Book. For details regarding the London Stock 
Exchange, and for facts about public companies whose shares are 
sought and sold on the Exchange. 


THE FIGHTING SERVICES 

Army, Navy, and Air Force Lists. These contain details of the 
"espective services, their strengths, where units are serving, and the 
names of officers and non-commissioned officers. They are published 
monthly. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships gives the strengths and technical details of 
the world’s navies, so far as this is possible, and has many useful 
illustrations. All the World’s Aircraft gives similar information about 
aviation and types of aeroplane. 

Most trades and industries have their own year books, usually 
oublished by the official organization for that trade or industry. 
These volumes are too numerous to mention, but they contain useful 
formation and should be consulted when seeking facts about these 
occupations. 

Year books are also published by many countries, and these often 
-ontain statistics and information which cannot be found in the 
zeneral English reference books. Canada, South Africa, Australia, 

ew Zealand and Czechoslovakia have such year books, and there 
s a South American Handbook covering all the republics of that part of 

e world. 


FACTS ABOUT PEOPLE 
When seeking information about famous living personalities, 
y sede Who is the first volume to consult. Published annually, it 
ontains biographical material about thousands of British men and 
omen and of a certain number of distinguished foreigners. In 
ddition to giving brief summaries of their careers, it gives their 
obbies, clubs and addresses. 

Who Was Who is a useful supplement to Who’s Who. It gives brief 
etails of all the well-known men and women who died between 1897 
nd 1928. It is arranged in two volumes, the first covering the 
ears 1897-1916, and the second the years 1917-1928. 

International Who’s Who should be consulted when seeking bio- 

aphical data of prominent foreigners. Wherever possible, their 
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addresses are given. Mention should also be made of Europa, 
already described on page 97, which gives facts about prominent 
living Europeans. 

Who’s Who in America has brief biographical data of well-known 
American personalities. Note at the beginning of the volume the 
list of abbreviations commonly used in the data. A novel feature 
of this book is the geographical index. If, for example, you wanted 
to find an engineer living at Morro Bay, California, you would look 
up CALIFORNIA—Morro Bay and you would find him listed under 
that heading. 

For material about men and women who have figured im British 
history, the Dictionary of National Biography is by far the best reference 
book. There are sixty-three volumes, and several supplements 
which bring the work down to 1930. A remarkable feature of the 
Dictionary of National Biography is that the index gives a condensed 
summary of the life of each person in the dictionary. Thus, unless 
you want extensive information, it often saves time to read the 
indexed biography rather than the fuller article. 

Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary contains about ten thousand 
potted biographies of ‘‘ the great of all nations and all times,” and 
should therefore be consulted for details of foreign celebrities who do 
not figure in other biographical dictionaries. At the end is also a 
handy index of pen-names used by famous authors and historical 
sobriquets (nicknames). 

Dictionary of American Biegraphy should be consulted for facts 
about American historical personalities. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN DICTIONARIES 

Oxford English Dictionary, in twelve volumes and a supplementary 
volume, published by the Oxford University Press, is the obvious 
reference for any detailed information about words. The origin and 
history of each word is explained, with quotations from old authors 
to show the original meaning and how it has changed down the 
centuries. The material in these twelve volumes has been condensed 
into the Shorter Oxford Dictionary in two volumes, and the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary in one volume. } 

There are numerous foreign dictionaries, and nearly all reference 
libraries have an English-French, English-German, English-Italian, 
and English-Spanish dictionary. 

Note should also be made of the Technical Dictionary in Seven 
Languages. This gives technical phrases in English, and their 
equivalents in French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian and 
German. It is arranged alphabetically under subjects. Thus, 
various phrases relating to chimneys are listed together, but a reference 
to a fire-brick lined chimney would also be found under “ Fire.” 

Newspapers and periodicals should not be overlooked in seeking 
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information. Most public libraries keep bound files of The Times, 
and certain weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals. 

When using The Times, make full use of its index, which is issued 
quarterly. This gives the exact dates and page numbers of material 
which has appeared, and saves having to hunt through several 
volumes for the facts you require. 

Some periodicals have indexes, but unfortunately this is not a 
general practice. There are one or two ways, however, in which 
you may be able to avoid searching whole volumes for articles 
relating to your subject. 

If it is likely to have been dealt with in the newspapers as well as 
in the periodicals relating to the subject, look in The Times index 
for any reference. Note the date that this news item appeared, and 
then search in the periodicals which were published in the weeks 
following that date. 


INDEXES TO PERIODICALS 

Another way is to ask your librarian if he has The Subject Index 
to Periodicals and The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. These 
invaluable reference books give indexes of all the articles appearing 
in the various periodicals. If you want to trace any articles on 
coal mining, for example, you should consult these indexes, for they 
give you the dates on which material on those subjects appeared in 
certain periodicals. ‘The first of these indexes is published annually, 
and the second appears monthly. 

If your library does not possess volumes of the periodical you require, 
ask the librarian if it can be obtained for you through the National 
Central Library. 

If you live in the London area, you can consult the British Museum 
Newspaper Library, which has a copy of every newspaper, periodical 
and magazine published in the United Kingdom. It also has many 
foreign publications. Particulars of this library are given on page 102. 

Let us suppose that your local public library has failed to give the 
information you require. You have searched in the lending depart- 
ment and the reference library. Where are you to go now? 
The Aslib Directory 

Everything depends upon where you live. If you are in the 
London area, there are still many libraries which you can try. If 
you live in a big provincial town, probably there are one or two 
other places which might have the necessary books or information. 
If you live in a country district, you are dependent upon writing 
letters to people who may be able to help you, unless you can enlist 
the aid of the local librarian. 

In whichever class you belong, your first step should be to consult 
the Aslib Directory, published by the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux. You will find a copy in your local 
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reference library. This gives a list of all the libraries, societies and — 
information bureaux which can assist the student and general 
inquirer. 

The first part of the book gives the various sources for each subject, 
arranged in alphabetical order. Suppose, for example, that your 
inquiries on coal mining had not been satisfactory. You would 
look up the subject in Aslib, and there you would find that certain 
libraries in the country have special collections of books on the 
subject, and that one or two organizations are willing to answer 
queries so long as they do not necessitate revealing confidential 
information. 

If it is impossible to go in person to one of these libraries, you 
should explain your dilemma to the local librarian. Give him a 
precise explanation of your query, and ask whether one of these 
libraries can be approached to lend a book from their collection 
which would give the information. If it is possible to do so, he will 
write to the other library for you. ) 

If, however, your inquiry is not likely to be found in any book, | 
Aslib will tell you whether any of the organizations will be able to 
help. If so, write to them enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
for reply. It is unreasonable, of course, to put any questions which 
require (1) confidential information in reply, (2) lengthy research, 
or (3) a lengthy reply. 

The second part of As/ib lists the library and information resources 
of each city and town in the United Kingdom. 

The Londoner is naturally better equipped than anyone for making 
inquiries. Every borough has its own public library, and what 
cannot be answered in Chelsea may well be found in Westminster. 

Rye’s Guide to the Libraries of London should be consulted for 
particulars of all general and special libraries. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM 

By law, the British Museum must be supplied with a copy of every 
book published, so that its resources are enormous, Admission is 
by ticket only, and an applicant for a reader’s ticket must enclose a 
letter of recommendation from some responsible person. It is 
possible, however, to obtain a temporary ticket—which remains in 
force for one day—on application at the Museum. 

Unless you are engaged in research work, you should not find it 
necessary to use the British Museum Reading Room; but the State 
Paper Room containing all government publications may be useful. 

There is the British Museum Newspaper Library, which is housed 
at Colindale. This contains copies of all newspapers, periodicals 
and magazines published in the United Kingdom which aré 
registered as newspapers. Other publications are stored at the 
British Museum, so it is advisable to make a preliminary telephone 
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call to Colindale to make sure that they have the particular periodical 
you wish to see. 

Other important London libraries are :— 

The Guildhall Library, which is one of the best in London. It is 
especially rich in books relating to the history of London. 

The Science Library, South Kensington, has books from the 
earliest times on all branches of science and technology excepting 
medicine. It also has a fine collection of scientific periodicals and 
government publications. 

The Patent Office Library, Chancery Lane, has nearly 250,000 
volumes on science, the arts and industry; also a collection of 
periodicals. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has the world’s finest collection 
of books on art, sculpture, furniture, architecture, etc. It also has 
250,000 photographs of architecture and works of art. 

In seeking information, the libraries of government offices should 
not be forgotten. Most departments are well stocked in books 
relating to their own special interest. Some libraries—the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Agriculture, for example—are open 
to the public, but there is no general rule. Students are sometimes 
admitted, and it is advisable to send a letter of inquiry. 

Government publications should not be overlooked. These 
range from records of Parliamentary debates and reports on social 
services to advice to farmers on “‘ The Use of Lime in Agriculture.” 
Catalogues of these publications may be obtained from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

Those who are interested in statistics should have a copy of 
Guide to Current Official Statistics (price one shilling). 

Questions regarding the Dominions or Crown Colonies should be 
put to their London headquarters. Their addresses are to be found 
in Kelly’s London Directory or in the London Telephone Directory. 

The Consulate-Generals of various foreign countries are similarly 
willing to answer inquiries. Addresses can be found in the two 
reference books mentioned above. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCIES 

In seeking information’ of other countries, do not overlook the 
travel agencies, the railway companies, and the propaganda depart- 
ments maintained to encourage tourist traffic and trade. 

Finally, whatever your inquiry, remember the various societies 
and institutions which exist in this country. Some are for propa- 
ganda purposes, while others are trade organizations or are a body 
of people who have a mutual interest in a certain subject. The 
Aslib Directory classifies these societies under their respective interests, 
and a full list of such societies which have headquarters in London 
is given in Kelly’s Directory. 


SECTION I 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


CHAPTER 10.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


administration, for it goes back thirteen hundred years and is 
about five hundred years older than the central government 
system. 

In these days of centralization, Parliament and the Civil Service 
have taken over many of the original powers of the local governors; 
but regional administration still plays an important part in the life 
of the man in the street. From the time he is born until he dies, 
the decisions and activities of his local councils influence both himself 
and those around him. 


> 


i OCAL government is Britain’s most ancient form of ordered 


WHAT LOCAL AUTHORITIES DO 

In addition to giving him police protection, a pure water supply, 
cheap heating and cheap lighting--services which we have come to 
take for granted—the local administration offers his wife help and 
advice before and after his children are born; provides the children’s 
education free or at reduced charges; protects him and his family 
from the risk of an epidemic of an infectious disease; cleans his 
streets; empties and disposes of his rubbish; supplies him with 
library books; maintains parks, open spaces and swimming baths; 
and provides pedestrian crossings and traffic lights for road safety. 
This, too, is only a beginning to the list of activities performed by 
local authorities. 

Despite these achievements, which cost about £350,000,000 a 
year, it would be idle to suggest that our local government service 
is a model of efficiency. There are weaknesses in the system, and 
there are some councils which are slack and inefficient. 

The apathy of the average citizen is partly to blame for these 
weaknesses. He is apt to look upon local government as a very dry 
subject, which is probably the reason why only just over half the 
electors bother to vote at local council elections. Yet it is essential 
for the public to try and understand the working of our local govern- 
ment and thus gain a civic consciousness, for only in this way can 
the ratepayer acquire a standard by which he is able to judge 
whether the public service is being conducted well or whether the 
ratepayers’ money is being wasted on extravagant administration. 

In certain important respects, local government differs radically 
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from the central authority—for example, it is both much more 
limited in scope and concentrated in application. It is essential 
that these should be made clear at the beginning. 

The Central Authority 

The duty of the government in power, and of Parliament, is to 
control policy in the interests of the nation as a whole. In certain 
spheres it is solely responsible for administration—foreign affairs 
and Imperial matters are but two examples—but in the domestic 
sphere it is customary for Parliament to lay down the principles of 
administration and then to leave it to the local authorities to apply 
in practice these principles within their specific areas. The initial 
power nowadays rests in all cases with the central government and 
no local authority can perform any function for which it has not 
obtained statutory power. 

The reason for this delegation of authority by the central govern- 
ment is simply that each district has its individual requirements and 
peculiarities. A big city, for example, needs a different type of 
administration from a rural district, and a central government, trying 
to apply a national scheme would soon get into difficulties trying 
to reconcile these differences. Local councils, knowing the needs 
of their districts, can make their arrangements and frame particular 
by-laws accordingly; but these must be within the general principles 
laid down and authorized by Parliament, and for certain measures 
the sanction of the central government must be obtained before 
the local body can act. 


WHO PAYS FOR LOCAL MEASURES? 

With such an arrangement, the central government is also able to 
transfer part of the financial responsibility to the local authorities. 
For example, in introducing some new social measure, it is customary 
for the central government to meet a certain proportion of the cost, 
leaving the local authorities concerned to make up the rest. This 
money they raise in the form of local taxes or rates as they are called. 
The idea behind this policy is to make local authorities realize their 
responsibilities and not be too extravagant with their voters’ money, 
while ensuring that part of the cost is distributed over the community 
as a whole. 

There are seven main types of local authority—county councils, 
e.g., Lancashire; county borough councils, e.g., Birmingham; 
municipal boroughs, e.g., Cambridge; urban district councils, rural 
district councils, parish councils, and parish meetings. Of these, 
the county council covers the largest administrative area and the 
parish meeting is the least important of the local authorities. 

For administrative purposes England and Wales is divided into 
sixty-two counties as opposed to the fifty-two geographical counties, 
some of which are divided into two or three county authorities. For 
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London County Hall, the headquarters of the L.C.C. The L.C.C. is 

responsible for the administration of an area of one hundred and seventeen 

square miles with a population of 4,200,000, and has an annual expen-— 
diture greater than that of several European States. 


example, the geographical county of Yorkshire has three adminis- 
trative counties with three county councils—one each for the North, - 
West and East Ridings. London has its own county council which 
administers an area of one hundred and seventeen square miles, 
with a population of 4,200,000. 

The county council is elected by those voters who have a financial 
interest in the community, i.e., ratepayers, their husbands or wives, 
and those who pay rates indirectly, such as flat tenants and tenants 
of unfurnished rooms. It remains in office for three years. Each 
county is divided into divisions, one councillor being elected for 
each division. In addition, a number of aldermen—one-third the 
number of councillors—are selected by the members of the council 
and remain in office for six years. They have exactly the same powers 
as councillors, and may be selected either from among members of 
the council or from persons who are qualified to become councillors. 
When a councillor is made an alderman, an election is necessary to 
fill the vacancy in the ranks of the councillors. 

Each year the council appoints a chairman, usually selected from 
the political party with a majority on the council. Sometimes, 
however, the chairman is not even a member of the council, and is 
elected because he is considered to be the most suitable person. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
The council is responsible for the maintenance of a county police 
force, and together witha committee of the local justices of the peace 
controls its organization. It also provides education and public 
assistance for the county and maintains highways and _ bridges. 
Furthermore, it is responsible for the provision and administration 
of public health, maternity and child welfare, town and country 
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planning, land drainage, pension schemes, and the working of 
Acts of Parliament which delegate responsibilities to local authorities. 
It shares many of these responsibilities with other authorities within 
its area; that is, the municipal borough, urban district, rural district 
and parish councils. - 

The county council has powers of general supervision over the 
other local authorities in its district. For example, it can alter 
boundaries, delegate responsibility, and, most importantly, if one of 
the minor authorities does not do its job properly, the county council 
can undertake the work and charge for the costs. On the whole, 
the county council has greater powers of supervision over parish and 
rural! district councils than over municipal borough or urban councils; 
but, so long as the councils perform the duties which are allotted to 
them and do not attempt to exceed their powers, the county has little 
power to interfere. 

The county council is unable to levy rates. Therefore, the county 
council issues “‘ precepts,” i.e., demands for certain sums of money 
from subordinate councils, who find it by raising additional rates if 
necessary within their own areas. 


HOW TOWNS BECOME COUNTY BOROUGHS 

The only type of local authority over which the county council 
has no powers of supervision is the county borough, which is respon- 
sible only to the central government and has all the powers of a 
county council within its area. All large cities, such as Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester, are county boroughs and many smaller 
towns, but since 1926 there has been a general rule that no borough 
can claim these privileges until it has a population of seventy-five 
thousand at least. 

In order to become a county borough, a municipal borough must 
persuade Parliament to pass an Act, giving permission for the change 
of status. As soon as this is passed the town adds all the duties and 
powers of a county council to its existing powers as a municipal 
borough. 

Amongst the new powers that a county borough takes over from 
the county is the right to run its own police force, but in practice 
many of them prefer to use the county police and to pay an arranged 
sum to the county council for this service. Many county boroughs 
also co-operate with the county council in the provision of social 
services. 

The county borough council is elected in much the same way as a 
county council except that its members are elected from wards within 
the borough instead of divisions within the county. Three councillors 
are elected from each ward, and it is customary for one to retire 
annually. Every year the council elects a mayor to be chairman 
of the council and the citw’s official representative on all public 
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occasions. Certain important cities such as Birmingham and 
Liverpool call their mayor a lord mayor, but this is only a title of 
honour. With the exception of the City of London, which has a 
specialized position, he has no greater powers than an ordinary 
mayor. The mayor can be a member of the council or a person 
outside it who is qualified for election as a councillor. In practice, 
however, he is usually one of the leaders of the majority party in the 
council, 


POWERS OF MUNICIPAL BOROUGH COUNCILS 

The municipal borough council is the next most important local 
authority. To a certain degree it is under the ultimate authority 
of the county council, but it performs different services—in short, all 
activities that are not performed by the county council. Chief 
among these activities are the public health services, sanitation, the 
provision of housing and open spaces, the establishment of hospitals, 
the regulation and inspection of food, weights and measures, and 
workshops, and the provision and repair of roads and streets, with 
the exception of the main traffic roads controlled by the Ministry of 
Transport. 

The municipal borough council is elected in the same way as a 
county borough council. It has a mayor, aldermen and councillors 
who are elected for three-year periods, a third retiring every year 
(except in the London metropolitan boroughs where the whole 
council is elected and retires at the end of the third year). 


Clean streets are taken for granted nowadays ; but they mean unceasing 
work, This is part of the local authorities’ responsibility. 
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The municipal borough may have its own bench of justices, 
quarter sessions and coroner’s court, and it becomes the local 
authority for elementary education (but not for secondary education) 
if its population exceeds ten thousand. When it exceeds twenty 
thousand it can have its own police force, but more than half the 
municipal boroughs prefer to leave their policing in the hands of the 
county council. 

When any district wishes to obtain borough status, the council 
passes a resolution that a petition be submitted to the King, asking 
for a charter tobe granted. This petition is examined by a committee 
of the Privy Council. If the committee requests it, the Ministry of 
Health may hold a local inquiry, at which those who are in favour 
and those who oppose the scheme are given the opportunity to 
give evidence. 

An announcement of the petition is made in the London Gazette. 
If there is no opposition within a month, an Order in Council is 
made establishing the borough and laying down its boundaries, 
and also the number of councillors who are to be elected to the new 
borough council. If, however, there is opposition to the charter 
by any public body affected thereby, or by not less than one-twentieth 
of the local government electors, an Act of Parliament must be passed 
to sanction the creation of the borough. 

District Councils 

Both the urban district council and the rural district council are 
organized and elected on the same plan as the municipal borough 
council, except that they have chairmen instead of mayors. More- 
over, they have very similar, though less extensive, powers than the 
municipal borough. The work of the urban district council, how- 
ever, covers a wider field than that of the rural district council, 
‘which is more dependent on the county council, particularly in the 
provision and repair of roads. Another thing to be remembered 
in this connection is that the rural district council is never 
responsible for the provision of education. 

When the urban district’s population exceeds twenty thousand, 
the council authorities may take over the provision of elementary 
education within its area, although higher education remains in the 
hands of the county council. At a population of twenty thousand, 
too, it becomes the local authority for the administration of National 
Health Insurance, Old Age Pensions and the Shop Acts. When 
its population exceeds twenty-five thousand, it can apply for a 
stipendiary magistrate to be appointed. He receives a salary, in 
contrast to the voluntary work of the local justices of the peace. This 
is paid out of local funds. 


A rural district is divided into parishes, and although the rural 
district council is responsible for most of the administration, these 
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parishes exercise certain limited powers through their own councils 
or parish meetings. 

Whether a parish elects a council or is governed by a meeting 
depends upon its size. A parish council must be elected when the 
population exceeds three hundred. If it is less than three hundred, 
there must be a parish meeting, unless the parish meeting resolves 
that a council should be elected. 

When the parish has only a meeting, anyone within the parish who 
has a vote in the rural district and county council elections is entitled 
to speak and to vote. The meeting appoints a chairman each year, 
and he and the councillors representing the parish on the rural district 
council are the administrators. 

At least two parish meetings must be held every year, and the 
chairman or any six electors may call additional meetings. Meetings 
must not begin earlier than 6 p.m., and decisions are taken by putting 
any matter under consideration to the vote of those electors present. 

The parish meeting has few responsibilities. Its main purpose is to 
advise the senior authorities on any matters concerning its well- 
being. But it has control over the disposal of parish property, and 
has the appointment of two members of the rural district council’s 
rating authority. It can also provide allotments, and veto any 
stoppage or diversion of local rights of way. Furthermore, it has 
the power to complain to the county council, if the rural district 
council does not supply a satisfactory water supply and an adequate 
sanitation service. 


WHAT PARISH COUNCILS MAY DO 

The parish council is elected for a term of three years by a show of 
hands at a parish meeting. The number of representatives varies 
from five to fifteen. 

When a parish council is appointed, it takes over all the powers 
and responsibilities of the parish meeting, and has in addition the 
power to purchase land and buildings for the establishment of public 
offices, fire stations, libraries, recreation grounds and cemeteries. 
By arrangement with the rural district council, it can also take over 
certain sanitary responsibilities, amongst them the provision of a 
water supply. 

The parish council may levy rates up to fourpence in the pound. 
If it wishes to levy a higher rate, it must call a parish meeting 
and put the proposal to the vote. Even so, it cannot raise more than 
eightpence in the pound. Loans may be raised, subject to the 
approval of the parish meeting and the county council. 

London County Council | 

Local government in London differs in many respects from that 
in other parts of the country. It has its own county council of 
twenty aldermen and one hundred and twenty-four councillors. 
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This administers an area of one hundred and seventeen square miles. 
The City of London has a common council, and there are also twenty- 
eight metropolitan boroughs, including the City of Westminster. 

The London County Council—commonly known as the L.C.C.— 
is solely responsible for education, the disposal of sewage and the 
maintenance of road bridges over the Thames (except those within 
the City of London), of road and footway tunnels under the Thames, 
and the London Fire Brigade. 

It has wider powers than the other county councils in the adminis- 
tration of the health services and, with the metropolitan borough 
councils and the City Common Council, is responsible for general 
slum clearance. The L.C.C., however, has no powers over the 
metropolitan police, which are controlled by the Home Office. 
Metropolitan Boroughs 

The metropolitan boroughs fulfil similar functions to other 
boroughs, and there is a clause in the Local Government Act of 1929 
which enables the Ministry of Health under certain conditions to 
transfer any of the county council’s responsibilities to the metropolitan 
boroughs, and alternatively to hand over any of the boroughs’ powers 
to the county authorities. The metropolitan boroughs, for example, 
are not responsible for education in their areas. 

There are also various public service bodies, such as the Metro- 
politan Water Board, the Thames Conservancy Board, the Port of 
London Authority, the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee and the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority. These bodies are given certain duties and powers in the 
services that their names suggest, and representatives to their boards 
of controllers are appointed by various government departments, 
the London County Council, the City Corporation, the metropolitan 
boroughs, and certain neighbouring county councils. Certain local 
government services have been mentioned above in passing. We 
will now consider them in more detail. 


LOCAL SERVICES FOR LOCAL NEEDS 

These services would be easier to understand—and to describe—if 
they could be more precisely allocated to the various councils. But 
we find the county council sharing its responsibilities with other 
councils, responsible entirely for education in one district and only 
for higher education in another; while we find that one borough has 
its own police force, and in the neighbouring borough the county 
police are used. 

It is also impossible to give a full list of the activities of local 
councils, but the chief services are described under the following 
main headings : police, health services, housing, education, unem- 
ployment and public assistance, public service undertakings and 
municipal trading, and roads and highways. 
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The police forces of England and Wales are of four kinds :— 

(1) The metropolitan police, which polices the whole of the 
counties of London and Middlesex and parts of Kent, Surrey, Essex 
and Hertfordshire. The Home Secretary is the police authority; 
and, subject to his control, the force is commanded by a commis- 
sioner, who is appointed by the Crown, and appoints, dismisses 
and has the general direction of the force. 

(2) The City of London police, which is responsible for the small 
area of the city. It is controlled by a commissioner, under the 
ultimate authority of the common council of the City of London. 

(3) The county forces, commanded by chief constables, the 
supervisory authorities being standing joint committees composed 


and windows of shops and similar buildings are secure. 


of equal numbers of members of the county council and of the 
justices in Quarter Sessions. 

(4) The borough forces, which are maintained by certain county 
boroughs and boroughs. Each force has a chief constable and 
the final authority is a Watch Committee appointed by the borough 
council. No borough may have its separate police force unless the 
population exceeds 20,000. 

The expenses of the various forces are charged to the several 
police funds, and met in equal parts from local rates and an exchequer 
grant voted annually by Parliament and administered by the Home 
Office. In addition to this grant the Metropolitan Police Force 
receives a small special direct grant in recognition of certain 
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The administration of health services is one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of local authorities. Many councils run their own hospitals. 


| Imperial services which may have to be rendered by the force. 

The Home Office is the central department responsible for the 
police forces. The Home Secretary has power to make regulations 
as to the government, conditions of service, pay, etc., of all police 
forces, and these must be obeyed by local authorities. 

There is power in all four classes of forces to enrol special 
constables, who act in cases of emergency. 

The Medical Officer 

The health services are probably the most important work of 
local government to the community as a whole. Firstly each 
county, county borough, borough and district council must appoint 
a medical officer of health, who must be a legally qualified medical 
practitioner. 

His duties are defined in Clarke’s Local Government of the United 
Kingdom as “to inform himself of all influences affecting or 
threatening to affect injuriously the public health in his district; 
to advise the council of all sanitary points involved in their action; 
to deal with cases of infectious disease; to take steps to remove 
nuisances injurious to health; to direct the inspection of food; to 
deal with offensive trades, etc. The county medical officer supervises 
the work of the district medical officer.” 

A sanitary inspector is usually appointed, although sometimes 
the office is coupled with that of the M.O.H. He is responsible for 
the inspection of workshops, slum-dwellings and lodging houses. 

The public health departments have wide powers to control 
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places and shops where food is handled, and to seize any foodstuffs 
which are unfit for human consumption. 

The county councils and county boroughs are also responsible 
for establishing isolation hospitals for those suffering from infectious 
diseases, insanity and blindness. 

Welfare Centres 

Maternity and child welfare is also an important section of local 
health services. There are ante-natal clinics where expectant 
mothers may seek advice, and some municipal authorities have 
established their own maternity homes, while all are responsible 
in part for the administration of National Health Insurance 
maternity benefits and supervise the activities of the new midwifery 
service. All midwives, for example, must be registered by the 
local authorities. 

Local authorities too are authorized to establish child welfare 
centres where mothers can bring their babies for medical inspections, 
and also provide health visitors and nurses to make periodical 
visits to the mother’s home during the first three year period of the 
baby’s life. 


THE QUESTION OF HOUSING 

Housing is a branch of local administration which has grown 
rapidly in the past twenty years. The war held up all normal 
building and replacement for four years, and the community was 
faced at its close with an appalling housing problem—to make up 
for the arrears of the past as well as plan an orderly development 
for the future. The position is still bad, many slums still remain 
to be cleared, and much has been built hastily, but on the whole 
local authorities have achieved a good deal. 

The powers of local authorities over housing are subdivided into 
several classes. First, the Public Health Department has extensive 
powers to ensure that all houses in the district are fit for human 
habitation. It can compel a landlord to make any repairs it 
considers necessary to provide healthy conditions and good 
sanitation and lighting. Where the landlord does not comply 
with the conditions it can complete the work and make him pay 
the costs. And where even repair will not make a house healthy, 
the Public Health Committee can give orders for it to be vacated 
and demolished. 

Secondly, much has been done in building new housing estates 
and in clearing the slums. The authorities are given extensive 
powers in the purchase of land for their building schemes, and 
further powers in making orders for slum property to be demolished 
and rebuilt. 

Although the majority of these houses have been provided by 
private enterprise, frequently working in close co-operation with 
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the local authorities, many councils have built large estates at 
rents low enough to be within the means of small wage-earners. 
This applies particularly to London, where the County Council 
and the metropolitan boroughs have co-operated in the clearance 
of large slum areas. The L.C.C. is now one of the world’s largest 
landlords, owning about 60,000 cottages and 25,000 flats, and 
having over 350,000 tenants. 

Much of the cost of these rebuilding’ schemes falls upon the local 
ratepayers, although the central government has subsidized these 
schemes heavily. 

Allied to housing is the provision for town planning. Local 
authorities are empowered to prepare schemes for town planning, 
deciding, for example, which parts of a district shall be used for 


now has a third of a million tenants. 


building houses, which for building shops, which shall be preserved 
as park land and other open spaces, and which shall be allocated 
for factory land. They also decide such questions as how many 
houses shall be built to the acre and so on. Local authorities too 
have the power to alter any private scheme which they consider 
contrary to the general plan they have in mind, and before any 
house can be built its plans must have been approved by the local 
authority 2s conforming to the local by-laws. 

The educational resources of Great Britain are extensively dealt 
with in Section II, Chapter 12. The responsibility for elementary 
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education is divided between county councils, county boroughs, 
municipal boroughs and urban district councils, but only the 
county council and the county borough are responsible for secondary 
education. In finance, the responsibility is divided between the 
local authority and the State, the Board of Education making a 
grant to each authority. The board maintains a general control 
over education through its inspectors the H.M.I.’s (His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools), and has the right to withhold the grant if 
it is dissatisfied with the standard of education. Local education 
committees too provide periodical medical examinations of school- 
children and advise any necessary treatment. They are also 
responsible for the provision of milk to the schools at a special 
rate, or free when the parents cannot afford to pay. 
Public Assistance 

Local authorities too are responsible to some extent for the 
administration of public assistance, although for the most part 
unemployment is a national problem, and relief is administered 
nationally. Unemployment Insurance (see Section III, Chapter 18), 
for example, is administered by the Ministry of Labour and by 
the U.A.B. The local authorities, however, have certain powers 
to grant relief. Provided that they are satisfied that an applicant 
is destitute, they have authority to give food and money, and can 
give a man or woman free board and lodging in a public institution. 

Free board and lodging must be given in all necessary cases of 
destitution, but monetary assistance is given only as a loan. If — 
those assisted are later able to pay, the authorities can ask for 
repayment, or they can recover the money from anyone who is 
legally responsible for the maintenance of those who have been assisted. 

Temporary accommodation and food is also given to destitute 
travellers, more generally described as “ tramps.” 


3 GAS, LIGHT AND WATER 

Most local councils undertake the provision of electric light, 
gas and water within their areas. In many areas, one district may 
supply gas, electricity, water and transport to neighbouring districts. 

It is only reasonable that such services should be controlled by 
local authorities, for it is an excellent means of making sure that 
the public shall have these essentials as cheaply as possible. The 
services can be provided at a rate which enables the authorities 
to cover costs but not to make a large profit. Also, a stipulated 
proportion of the profits may be passed to the general fund and 
thus relieve the burden on the rates. 

‘ Local trading does not stop here, however. Apart from the 
essential services, boroughs frequently obtain permission from Parlia- 
ment to conduct enterprises which are helpful to their districts. There 
are municipal golf courses, enterprises at seaside resorts to encourage 
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The cost of maintaining the road system of Britain is enormous. Part 
of this is borne by the government and part by local authorities. 


holidaymakers to visit these towns, docks and harbours owned by 
local authorities, while Doncaster and Chester even own racecourses. 

The control of the roads is shared between the Ministry of Transport 
and various local authorities. ‘‘ National ”’ roads are controlled by 
the Ministry of Transport, which delegates responsibility for main- 
tenance to local county councils. Other roads are controlled and 
repaired by the county or district councils, although rural district 
councils may maintain, repair and improve their roads only with 
the permission of the county council. ‘‘ National’ roads, which 
have been designated by Act of Parliament, are, broadly speaking, 
the chief main roads of the country. 

The county and urban district councils have powers to make new 
streets or roads, and to purchase land or premises in order to widen 
existing thoroughfares. 

The costs of repairing roads are met partly by the local authorities 
and partly by grants from the Ministry of Transport. The expen- 
diture on maintaining the highways is over £50,000,000 a year. 


HOW LOCAL COUNCELS WORK 

Now comes the question of how the local authorities administer 
their services. 

In the first place, there is the council, made up of councillors 
who have been elected by the voters of the district. The council, 
presided over by the mayor in the case of a municipal borough or 
county borough and the chairman of the council in the case of other 
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bodies, meets frequently to discuss any important matters of finance 
and administration, 

But it is obviously impossible for a whole council to devote itself 
to all the problems of administration. Therefore, committees are 
formed to control various sections of the council’s work. There is 
the Finance Committee, the Education Committee, the Highways 
Committee, the Watch Committee, and so on. 

Committee Work 

A number of councillors—and aldermen, when the council has 
the power to make such appointments—are elected to each committee, 
and they are given general powers of administration. ‘They must 
keep the full council advised of their activities and they cannot take 
decisions upon important matters until they have laid their proposals 
before the full council and have received its sanction to proceed 
along the lines they recommend. 

The various committees are assisted by a staff of permanent officials, 
who are appointed by the council and play the same part in local 
administration as the Civil Service does in the administration of the 
whole country. 


THE CLERK TO THE COUNCIL 

Much the most important of these officials is the clerk to the 
council. The clerk’s administrative duties are to supervise the 
organization of the staff, to prepare the agenda of all meetings of the 
council and the committees and to see that minutes of meetings are 
properly kept. In effect, because he is permanent and an expert, he 
is responsible for much of the efficiency of the local authority. He 
is also the council’s legal adviser and the post is usually held by a 
solicitor. The clerk is in touch with all phases of the council’s 
work and is invaluable in providing a link between one council and 
another and in guiding a newly elected council through its duties. 

Apart from the clerk, there are other important permanent 
officials, prominent among them being the medical officer of health 
(see page 113) and the director (or secretary) of education, who is 
responsible for the administration of schools in the authority. All 
these experts advise and carry out the instructions of their respective 
committees and (in the larger councils) have large staffs of minor 
officials to assist them: ‘ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the analogy between civil servants 
and local government servants is close. In both, the principle is 
maintained of the people’s elected representatives having full 
responsibility supported by a large group of anonymous experts. 

The money to pay for the various local government services comes 
partly from government grants, partly from loans which have been 
raised, and partly from the pockets of the ratepayers. 

For the year ended March 31, 1936, the aggregate expenditure 
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(including loan charges) of all the local authorities in England and 
Wales was £351,000,000. This figure embraces expenditure on all 
local government and includes over £2,000,000 in respect of transfers 
to trading services to meet deficiencies. It does not, however, 
include the gross expenditure on trading undertakings, which would, 
of course, be offset by their sales. The aggregate capital expenditure 
of local authorities during the same period was £75,000,000. 
Rating 

Rating is too complicated a subject to explain fully in a short 
space, but the following may be taken as the general principle. 

The borough, county borough, urban district and rural district 
councils are responsible for the collection of rates, and are known as 
the rating authorities. The county council and the parish council 
are unable to collect rates directly. 

When the county council has made an estimate of the money it 
needs for its activities, the borough and district councils (except, of 
course, the county boroughs, which make no contribution to the 
county funds except for special services) are informed of the county 
rate which they must levy. The rating authorities add the rate which 
they need to cover their own expenses, and ratepayers are then 
requested to pay the combined rate. 

The parish council, as explained on page 110, is entitled to levy a 
rate up to eightpence in the pound, provided it has the approval of the 
parish meeting. ‘The procedure is the same as with the county 
council. It informs the district council of its needs, and this is 
added to the rates of the county and the district council. But this 
extra rate is charged only to ratepayers within that parish. 
Assessment 

The local rating authority is responsible for examining all property 

-in its district and assessing its value. This value is based on the rent 
which the property might be expected to fetch. 

There are, however, certain types of property—such as agricultural 
land and agricultural buildings—on which no rates are paid, and 
certain industrial property—mines, factories and workshops, for 
example—which are assessed at a quarter of their value. 

Each rating authority has an assessment committee, which usually 
consists not only of members of the council, but also of non-members 
elected by the council. The assessment committee is charged with 
the duty of hearing and determining all proposals and objections to 
valuations made within its assessment area, and of approving the 
valuation lists. 

Money is raised by the rating authorities by imposing a tax of so 
many pence in the pound. ‘Thus the net rateable value of a certain 
house may be £50 and the rate be fixed at 10s. in the pound. The 
owner would then have to pay rates of £25 a year. 

Rates are payable by all occupiers of property, whether they are 
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the owners or tenants, but the latter often make an arrangement 
with their landlord that Ae shall be responsible for the rates. In 
particular, this is more common with the tenancy of flats. 

Although in Parliamentary elections everyone above the age of 
twenty-one, unless there is some civic disqualification, is entitled to 
vote, in local government the privilege is restricted to those who have 
a financial interest in the local community. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT VOTING 

Those who may vote, therefore, are ratepayers, the husbands or 
wives of ratepayers, and flat-tenants and lodgers who provide their 
own furniture, since they are considered to pay rates indirectly. 
There are the national disqualifications on lunatics, aliens, traitors 
and felons. No one under the age of twenty-one may vote, 

A voter is entitled to vote in all elections affecting his district. 
Thus, the voter living in a municipal borough is entitled to vote in 
county and borough elections; but the voter living in a parish may 
vote in the county, rural district and parish elections, It should be 
remembered, however, that the voter in a county borough has no 
vote in any other elections, 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this brief survey is of value in 


explaining the main principles of local government, The subject — 


is so vast that it has been impossible to give information in any 
detail, and those who wish to pursue the subject are recommended 
to read John Maud's Lecal Government in Modern England, one of the 
Home University Library series, while Clarke’s Local Government 
of the United Kingdom is another well recognized authority upon the 
subject. 


CHAPTER 11 
WHAT THE POST OFFICE DOES 
N this section an attempt has been made comprehensively to 


survey the services provided by the post office. They cover 
many different activities, but by far the most important to the 


general public is the post office’s oldest function, the collection 


and delivery of letters, First will be considered the charges for 
inland postal delivery. 

Lerrers, Up to 2 ozs, in weight l}d.; for every additional 
2 ozs, $d. No limit to weight. 
~ Posr Carns, Id. 

Prinrep Pargrs. Up to 2 ozs. in weight $d.; for every additional 
2 ovs., $d, Maximum weight, 2 Ib, 

Newsrarers. Per copy, up to 6 ozs., Id.; for every additional 
6 os. per copy, up to maximum of 2 lb,, $d. This applies only 


—— 


| 


. 
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to publications which have -been registered at the General Post 
Office as newspapers, and others must be sent at the same rate 
as for printed papers (jd. for every 2 ozs.). Publications which 
have been registered in this way usually announce the fact on 
their cover or front page. 

Samptes. Up to 4 ozs., ld.; up to 6 ozs., 1$d.; up to 8 ozs., 
2d. The maximum weight is 8 ozs., and this service is limited to 
genuine trade samples. 

Parcets. Up to 3 lb., 6d.; Id. for every additional 1 lb. up 
to 8 lb.; above 8 lb. and up to 15 Ib. (maximum weight), ls. 

RecisrraTion. For all kinds of packets; for compensation up 
to £5, subject to the conditions of registration, 3d. (im addition to 
the postage fee); up to £20, 4d.; up to £40, 5d.; Id. for each 
additional £20 up to £400. 


POSTAL RATES TO EIRE 

It should be noted that although the rates for postage to Eire 
are the same as internal postage for letters, post cards, printed 
papers and newspapers, they differ for parcels. For parcels, the 
rates are: up to 2 lb., 6d.; up to 5 Ib., 9d.; up to 8 Ib., Is.; up 
to 11 Ib. (maximum weight), Is. 3d. There is no sample post 
between the United Kingdom and Eire. 

Any letter intended for delivery in the United Kingdom must 
not be more than 2 feet in length, 18 inches in width and 18 inches 
in depth. For parcels, the maximum length is 3 feet 6 inches, and 
the combined length and girth must not be more than 6 cubic 
feet. 

For Eire, the size limit for letters is 2 feet in length, and 1 foot 
in width and depth. The regulations for parcels are the same as 
for the United Kingdom. 

Letters and postal packets of every kind, especially parcels, must 
be made up in such a way that not only are the contents preserved 
from loss and damage, but also that they cannot injure other 
packets or a post office official. If imsecurely packed, they are 
liable to be held back. 


: PRECAUTIONS BY THE SENDER 

Any packet, especially any letter, containing anything of a 
le nature should be prominently labelled “‘ Fragile.” 

Eggs, fish, game (including rabbits), meat, fruit and vegetables 
only be sent by parcel post. Glass and crockery, liquids, butter 

d other greasy substances, cheese and other strong smelling 

icles, and cream should also be sent by parcel post. 

The post office publishes a leaflet giving full particulars of how 

icles such as foodstuffs, glass, crockery, liquids and musical 

truments should be packed. This leaflet can be obtained by 
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This picture shows the evolution of the modern postman’s uniform from 
the picturesque costume worn by the letter carriers in 1793. 
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writing to any head post office. In addition the Post Office Guide 
also gives this information. Articles for medical examination or 
analysis may be sent by letter post, provided that they are addressed 
to a recognized medical laboratory or institute, a qualified medical 
practitioner or a veterinary surgeon. These must be enclosed in 
a receptacle, and be hermetically sealed or otherwise securely 
closed. Furthermore the receptacle must be placed in a strong 
wooden, leather or metal case so that it cannot shift about, and 
be packed in a material such as sawdust or cotton-wool which will 
absorb any possible leakage from the package. The packet must 
be marked “ Fragile, With Care” and “‘ Pathological Specimen.” 
Forbidden Articles 

The following articles are forbidden to be sent through the post :— 

Betting advertisements if relating to an illegal business. 

Contraband. 

Counterfeit bank or currency notes, and postage stamps. 

Dangerous articles, including explosives (not Christmas crackers), 
inflammable, corrosive, noxious or otherwise harmful sub- 
stances, and sharp instruments not properly protected. 

Filth. 

Fortune-telling advertisements. 

Indecent, obscene or grossly offensive communications, photo- 
graphs, etc. 

Living creatures, with the exception of bees, leeches and silk- 
worms which have been properly packed. 

Lottery tickets or advertisements. 

Moneylenders’ circulars if sent unsolicited. 

Packets bearing used postage stamps (other than those sent to 
the wrong address and forwarded without being opened) or 
suggesting that they are being sent On His Majesty’s Service. 

Packets containing two or more postal packets, of the same or 
of different descriptions addressed to different persons at 
different addresses. 

Packets which are inadequately packed and may cause damage 
to other postal packets or injury to post office officials. 

It should also be remembered that packets which are addressed 
in such a way as to cause trouble to the sorting staff, or have the 
postage stamp affixed elsewhere than in the top right-hand corner, 
can be rejected by the post office. Envelopes should be white or 
a pale shade of buff, yellow, green or blue. Red or dark coloured 
envelopes are prohibited because they cause eyestrain to sorters 
and postmen. 

In towns all postal packets must be posted in a letter box or handed 
in at a post office, unless in the case of business houses they have 
come to a special arrangement with the Post Office to have a special 
post box, or to have their letters collected by Post Office van from 
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the office. But in the country, with certain reasonable reservations, 
a postman on his round will accept letters and parcels, whether 
registered or unregistered, but not letters for abroad intended to 
be insured or any parcels for abroad. He can refuse packets, if to 
accept them would make his load too heavy, and he may not accept 
a greater than 15 lb. aggregate weight of parcels from any one 
person, unless notice has been given on the previous day. 

Postal packets are not accepted near a post office, nor packets 
other than parcels near a letter box, unless they are too large to 
pass through the aperture or are intended for registration. 


WHAT THE POSTMAN WILL DO 

The postman will, on request, weigh parcels and check the 
postage if he can conveniently do so. He will supply the necessary 
postage stamps, but all parcels are accepted by him subject to their 
being found to comply with the regulations when they reach the 
post office. 

A country postman may accept (but not for registration) stamped 
postal packets to be delivered at any house which he will pass. But 
he is not allowed to call at a private house for the sole purpose of 
collection, unless by special arrangement with the Post Office. 

If you wish to have proof that a certain unregistered package has 
been posted to a particular person, you can take it to a post office 
and ask for a certificate of posting. A charge of $d. is made for this 
certificate, which is payable by means of a postage stamp which 
must be affixed to the certificate form. 

This certificate is no proof of delivery. Nor does it furnish proof 
of the nature of the contents, nor entitle the sender to compensation 
if it is lost, damaged or mislaid. It is only a proof that a letter to 
that person was posted at such and such a time. 

Calling for Letters 

Special arrangements are made by the Post Office to cover the 
needs of people who want their mail delivered especially quickly, 
or do not want it delivered in the ordinary way. 

An individual, for example, can always call at his local delivery 
office to ask if they have any letters addressed to him. This service 
applies on all weekdays, on bank holidays in England and Northern 
Ireland, and on the equivalent local holidays in Scotland. 

In towns a fee of 3d. is charged for the search, whether anything 
is found or not. Naturally you will have to furnish some proof 
of your identity, and a search will only be made if the postal packets 
for delivery are readily accessible at the time. 

Country residents should note that, on payment of a special fee 
of 3d., they can have a packet withheld from delivery to be called 
for at the local post office. 

In all districts, arrangements can be made for registered packets 
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to be retained at the local post office for collection. A fee of 15s. 
a year is charged for this service. If the arrangement has been 
made, the post office will inform the individual that they have a 
egistered packet waiting for him. 

If you wish packets addressed to your private address to be 
delivered at your office, or vice versa, this will be arranged by the 
postal authorities on payment of 30s. a year, provided that both 
addresses are served from the same delivery office. If the addresses 
are served from different delivery offices, then a fee of £3 a year 
will be payable. 

Change of Address 

When you move from one place to another, you should notify 
your correspondents of your change of address. If you ask the 
post office to redirect your letters, this will be undertaken free of 
sharge for the first year. During the second and third years after 
removal, a fee of ls. a year may be charged. For subsequent years, 
the fee is 5s. a year. This service applies, however, only when a 
house is left uninhabited. 


HOW TO USE A “POSTE RESTANTE ” 

The poste restante service is provided solely for the convenience of 
travellers. Letters should be addressed to the traveller at the 
local post office, with the words “‘ To Be Called For” or “ Poste 
Restante ” clearly written on the envelope. 

A traveller using the poste restante service must provide evidence 
of identity when he calls for his mail, and may only use the service 
in any one town for three months. Letters and other mail will 
only be held for a fortnight after their arrival, unless coming from 
abroad when they will be held for two months. This exception also 
applies to letters addressed for a person on board a ship calling at 
some port. Such packets should include the name of the ship as well 
4s the port of call in the address. 

An addressee can always make arrangements for his letters to 
be redirected to another poste restante address, provided that it is 
in a different town. Unless specially requested on the application 
form, this redirection is not undertaken for more than fourteen 
Jays and it will never under any circumstances be undertaken for 
more than three months. 
express Services 

The various express services are among the most useful and least 
well-known services of the Post Office. 

First of all, for example, there is the “‘ Late Fee” service. This is 
aseful when you have missed the last collection and must send a 
etter by a particular mail. By adding an extra 4d. stamp this 
can still be despatched, but—and this is a disadvantage—it must 
be posted in a “ Late Fee” box. These are only found at large 
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The Post Office underground railway in London. This runs between 
the Eastern District Office in Whitechapel and Paddington. 


post offices, but most local offices have notices giving the address of 
the nearest “Late Fee” box. Failing this the best plan is to 
telephone the local sorting office and ask their advice. 

“Late Fee” boxes are also provided on all mail trains to which 
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2 | 
orting carriages are attached. Thus you can find out from the 
ocal sorting office or the railway company at what time the mail 
rain leaves, and then take your letter to the train. 

The second service is the Night Letter Telegram, but as this is 
mainly a telegraphic service it is dealt with under “ Telegrams ” 
mn page 133. 

Special Messenger Services 

Thirdly, there are the various express delivery services—that is to 
ay, services that entail the use of a special messenger. Of these 
he most generally used is the one by which a package is carried 
oy ordinary mail to the town or destination and delivered there 
oy special messenger. ‘The sender must mark the packet ‘‘ Express ” 
n the top left-hand corner of the envelope and mark it with a 
sroad perpendicular line from top to’ bottom, both on back and 
ront. The sender may then either (1) hand the packet over the 
post office counter, (2) hand it to a rural postman, or (3) if 
unregistered post it in any posting box in the ordinary way. A 
charge of 6d. is made in addition to the ordinary postage fee on 
weekdays and 1s. 6d. on Sunday. On arrival at the delivery office, 
it is sent out by special messenger in advance of the ordinary delivery. 


““ EXPRESS ”? THE OTHER END 

Under another service, the addressee can make application at 
his delivery office for his letters to be delivered by messenger in 
advance of the ordinary delivery. If an occasional service only is 
required, the charge for at least one letter must be prepaid. Fees 
for additional letters are collected on delivery. For a regular service 
the charges are collected on delivery. 

All letters addressed to the applicant are then picked out as soon 
as the mail is sorted, and sent out for delivery by express messenger. 
If no packet for the address given is found, a messenger is sent out 
to inform the addressee accordingly and the fee is retained as payment 
for the work performed. 

Application for this service may be made in person at the delivery 
office, by letter or by telephone. 

Whichever method of application is used, the addressee’s request 
should reach the delivery office on the previous evening if it is 
intended to apply to the early delivery in the morning, and if to 
any other delivery, an hour at least before the time at which the 
delivery begins. 

It should be noted, both by senders and addressees using these 
services, that delivery by messenger is available only during the 
hours that the delivery office is open for telegraph business, When 
it is not open until 8 a.m., letters arriving by the night mail are 
usually delivered by an ordinary postman on his first delivery round. 

Many cities and big towns, however, have an all-night telegraph 
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The Post Office railway at work. The postal worker has just loaded a 
truck and the train is ready to start. The trains run without a driver. 


service at the delivery office. Even so, special delivery is not under- 
taken between the hours of 10.30 p.m. and 7 a.m., unless a letter 
has been marked for immediate delivery by the sender, or the addressee 
has made a special request for it. 

Sunday Delivery 

The arrangements for special delivery service on Sundays are 
very complicated and only between the following towns does the 
service operate at all—Edinburgh, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Glasgow, Hull, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield and Southamp- 
ton. Nospecial delivery package can either be accepted or delivered 
on Sunday at any other centre. Furthermore, it is as well to note 
that even in the centres where special delivery does operate it is 
considerably restricted. Only Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
London and Manchester have a service with every town on the list. 
Edinburgh, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Leicester, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Sheffield and Southampton have no service with Dublin and Cork; 
Belfast has no service with Hull, and Hull none with Belfast, Cork 
or Dublin. 

The special Sunday delivery service can be effected during the 
hours that the office is open for telegraph business, but all letters and 
packets must have the word ‘‘ Express : Sunday Delivery ” clearly 
marked on the left-hand corner of the cover, above the address. 

The fee for special delivery within the United Kingdom is 6d., 
plus the ordinary postage. On Sundays the fee is Is. 6d. 
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Rates differ for Eire. The fee of 6d. covers one mile from the 
delivery office. Beyond that distance, additional charges are 
collected from the person receiving the packet. The Sunday fee 
or delivery at Dublin and Cork is ls. 6d., with additional charges 
f it is to be delivered more than a mile from the post office. 

Railex Service 

Under the Railex service the Post Office will send an unregistered 
letter or letter packet, not exceeding 1 lb. in weight by train and 
arrange for it to be met and delivered at the other end. This is 
often particularly useful in despatching urgent messages, orders, 
documents, small packets of goods, medicines, and so on. 

This service is available; on weekdays only, in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. Coin, 
money, jewellery and other valuables cannot be sent and the packets 
cannot be registered. 

Railex packets can be handed in at any Express Delivery Office 
(address given on inquiry at any post office), any time when 
messengers are on duty, the accepting office will send the packet 
to the railway station for despatch by train, and arrange for a 
messenger to meet the train and take the packet direct to the addressee. 

The charge is 2s. 6d. for a packet of not more than 2 ozs. in weight. 
For a packet over 2 ozs. but not over 1 lb. (maximum weight), 
the charge is 3s. These charges apply irrespective of distance. 
Railway Letter Service 

The railway letter service is an arrangement between the Post 
Office and the railway companies, by which the latter accept urgent 
letters from the public and carry them on the first available train. 
On arrival at the district to which they are addressed, they can be 
(1) called for, (2) posted for ordinary delivery, (3) collected by a 
post office messenger for express delivery. 

A railway letter must not exceed 1 lb. in weight, must be un- 
registered, and not contain coins, jewellery or anything which, if 
sent by ordinary post, would be subject to registration by the 
Post Office. 

_ The letter must be taken to a passenger station of the railway 
mpany over whose line it is to be sent and handed to the parcel 
king office, or if that is closed, to the passenger booking office. 
Care should be taken in addressing a railway letter to see that it 
is marked correctly. If it is to be called for at the parcel office, 
it should be addressed to the recipient at the Parcel Office, — Station, 
ith the words “‘ To be called for ” marked clearly on the envelope. 
If the letter is to be posted on its arrival at the station, the 
ecipient’s full address should be given. Also give the name of the 
station to which the letter is to be sent, and write underneath the 
ords “ To be posted on arrival.” 
If it is to be sent by express messenger, give the recipient’s address, 
I.E 
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the station to which the letter is to be forwarded, and write on the 
cover the words ‘“‘ Express, To be handed to Post Office Messenger 
at — Station.’ The cover must also be marked with a broad 
perpendicular line, both on back and front. 

When a letter is to be called for or is to be posted on arrival, the 
fees are the usual postage rates plus a railway fee, as follows :— 

Weight not exceeding 2 ozs., 3d.; over 2 ozs. and not exceeding 
4 ozs., 6d.; over 4 ozs. and not exceeding 1 lb. (maximum), 9d. 

When a letter is to be delivered by express messenger, an additional 
express fee is charged. This is 6d. per mile for the distance from the 
nearest express delivery office to the station, and from the station 
to the house of the addressee. Furthermore, the sender must write 
out, prepay and despatch a telegram requesting the delivery post 
office to arrange for a messenger to meet the train. The time of 
the train’s arrival must be exactly specified. 

Railway letters addressed to stations to await collection will be 
held for seven days after arrival. After that time they will be handed 
to the post office for disposal. 

With the “ Express Messenger all the way ” service, a sender 
applies at an express delivery office, or telephones for a messenger 
to carry a package all the way to its destination. ‘This is especially 
useful for sending money or jewellery to an address in the same town, 
but it should be noted that these are only accepted at the sender’s 


Sorters at work. While the rest of the country sleeps, sorters classif} 
letters busily in the great night mail trains as they rush through the countr) 
to Scotland, Wales and the West of England. 
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isk, Some things which 
annot be sent by ordin- 
ry mail can be delivered 
y special messenger, 
or example: living 
nimals can be sent this 
yay provided that they 
ave a suitable receptacle 
r leash. Furthermore, 
; is also possible to 
ngage a messenger to 
onduct you to an address 
r several addresses, or 
> show you round a 
own. 

The service is available 
n weekdays only, dur- 
1g the hours when the 
xpress delivery office is 
pen for telegraph 
elivery. In England 
nd Ireland it is not 
vailable on Good Friday 
r Christmas Day, and 


: penta eee The night mail picks up and drops mail 
ear’s Day. bags without slackening speed. Here we 
The charges are 6d. see the ingenious instrument that does this. 
or every mile, or part The net swings out, catches the mail bag 
fa mile, that the mes- and swings it back into the train. 
snger has to travel. If 

he sender wishes a cab or other special conveyance to be used 
hroughout, or if a cab or other special conveyance has to be used 
ecause of the weight or size of the article sent, the cost of the 
onveyance is added to the mileage fee. 

The usefulness of this service is considerable. It is inexpensive for 
snding parcels, dogs, etc., on short distances when you are unable 
) make the journey yourself, and it is a means of ensuring that 
Iderly people, who have to travel across a town alone, are 

companied and arrive in safety. 
mperial and Foreign 

For Imperial and Foreign Mail the charges are as follows :— 

Letters. For countries served by the Empire Air Mail Scheme, 
e., Aden, Australia, Bahrein, Banks Islands, Burma, Ceylon, Cook 
les, Dubai, Egypt, Fanning Island, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Isles, 

dia, Hong Kong, Kenya, Malaya, Mauritius, Muscat, Nauru, 
jew Guinea, New Hebrides, New Zealand, Norfolk Island, North 
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Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Palestine and Transjordan, 
Papua, Samoa, Sarawak, Seychelles, South African Protectorates, 
Southern Rhodesia, Straits Settlements, Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian), 
Tanganyika Territory, Tibet, Tonga, Uganda, Union of South 
Africa, Zanzibar—l4d. per half oz. 

For all other places in the British Empire and British Mandated 
Territory, for British post offices in Morocco, H.M. ships at sea 
and for the United States of America (including Hawaii)—1l4d. 
for first oz., 1d. per oz. thereafter. 

For all other countries 2}d. for first oz., 14d. per oz. thereafter. 

No letter weighing more than 4 lb. will be accepted for overseas 
mail and the maximum size is as follows :— 

For the British Empire, British Mandated Territories and Egypt : 
length 2 feet, combined width and breadth 18 inches. 

For all other countries, 3 feet in length, breadth and width 
combined, the greatest dimension not exceeding 2 feet. 

Posr Carps. For British Empire, British Mandated Territories, 
U.S.A., Egypt and British post offices in Morocco, 1d, All other 
countries, 14d. 

First-class mail (letters and post cards) for countries included in 
the Imperial Air Mail scheme should not be marked with air mail 
labels, or any other air mail marking. It goes by air mail auto- 
matically. Similarly, first-class mail for most European countries 
is sent by air or surface transport, whichever is the quickest, and 
should not be marked air mail specially. 

Full details of air mail services to countries not covered by either 
of the two schemes above are too complicated to be set out in full 
here, but complete information is given in the air mail leaflet, a 
copy of which may be obtained free of charge at any post office. Air 
mail labels are necessary in these cases. 

Printep Papers. For every 2 ozs., $d. This rate includes 
newspapers and magazines, except those for Canada and Newfound- 
land. In the case of these two countries there is a special magazine 
post rate for all newspapers, magazines and trade journals which 
are registered for transmission at this rate. A packet not exceeding 
2 ozs. in weight is transmitted for 4d. as a packet of ordinary printed 
papers. From 2 to 60zs., ld.; from 6 ozs. to 14 lb., 1$d.; each 
additional 8 ozs., $d.; 51b. (maximum), 5d. 

SampLes. Up to 40zs., ld.; for each additional 2 ozs., $d. 
It should, however, be noted that certain restrictions are in force 
in various countries, particularly in relation to liability to Customs 
duties. Full details will be found in the Post Office Guide. 

Parcers. Rates for overseas parcel post vary according to the 
country or destination. There are also limitations on the weight 
of parcels, and restrictions on certain articles. For full particulars 
refer to the Post Office Guide or to any post office. Parcel post rates 
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to some of the principal ‘countries, however, are as follows : 
Australia, 1 Ib., 1s. 4d., each additional lb. up to 11 Ib. (maximum), 
6d. Canada, 3 lb., 2s. 3d.; 7 Ib., 4s. 3d.; 11 lb., 6s.; 22 lb., Qs. 
India, 3 lb., 2s.; 7 lb., 3s. 9d.; 11 Ib., 5s. 3d.; 20 Ib., 8s. 3d. South 
Africa, 9d. per lb. up to 11 1b. (maximum). United States, 3 lb., 
PSM lpaosn ods Ll Tz) 5s: /9d.s°22 Ibi; 9s: 9d: 

The maximum dimensions for overseas parcel post are the same 
as for inland post, i.e., 34 feet length, length and girth combined 
6 feet. 

SmMatt Packets. There is a special service for packets not 
exceeding 2 Ib. in weight. They are transmitted in the same mails 
as printed papers, and travel more quickly than parcel mails. This 
service covers about one hundred and fifteen countries, but there 
are various regulations regarding routes, inadmissible articles, etc., 
for which see Post Office Guide. The rate is ld. per 2 ozs., with a 
minimum charge of 5d. 


INSURANCE FOR OVERSEAS MAIL 

When dealing with overseas mail, insurance is the equivalent of 
registration at home. Insurance fees range from 5d. (up to £12 
compensation) to ls. 9d. (for £108), and 5s. lld. (for £400, the 
maximum insurance that will be accepted). The maximum 
insurance available, however, varies according to the country to 
which the packet is to be sent. For this consult the Post Office Guide 
or ask at any post office. 

Regulations regarding the packing of parcels, etc., to be sent 
abroad, and the restrictions on certain articles, problems of customs 
duties and preferential tariffs are too numerous to be mentioned in 
full here. Even the Post Office Guide, although giving many pages 
of information, is unable to deal exhaustively with the subject, 
and readers requiring detailed information are advised to apply to 
the Postal Services Department, Headquarters Building, General 
Post Office, London, E.C.1. 

The list of prohibited articles for the inland post, outlined on 
page 123, also applies to the letter post from abroad. 

When sending to tropical or sub-tropical countries, articles attrac- 
tive to rats must be packed in rat-proof and odour-proof containers. 


THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

The telegraph service has been completely reorganized in the past 
few years. Old plant has been replaced by up-to-date equipment; 
telephone and telegraph services have been linked, and delivery 
arrangements have all been accelerated. 

For ordinary telegrams the telegraph rate is now 6d. for the first 
nine words, and ld. for each additional word. ‘To places in Eire, 
the rate is ls. 6d. for twelve words, and Id. for each additional word. 
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The Greetings Telegram service enables you to send congratulations 
in a special and attractive manner upon a birth, marriage, or so on. 
These telegrams are delivered on specially decorated forms enclosed 
in golden envelopes. 

An extra charge of 3d. is made for a greetings telegram, which 
can be sent to any address (except a telephone address) in the 
United Kingdom. When sending, write the word “ Greeting,” 
for which no charge is made, before the address. 

These telegrams are normally delivered immediately upon receipt 
at the local delivery office. But you can specify, at the time of 
despatch, a precise time at which you wish the telegram to be 
delivered. This is useful, for example, when it is desired to arrange 
for a message to arrive immediately after a wedding. 

An extra charge of 6d. is made for telegrams handed in on Sundays, 
Good Friday and Christmas Day. In Scotland the extra charge 
applies only to Sundays. 

** Priority ’? Telegrams 

Urgent telegrams can obtain priority in transmission and delivery 
by payment of an extra 6d. The word “ Priority,’? which is not 
chargeable, should be written before the address on the telegram. 

Telegrams can, of course, be despatched from any postal telegraph 
office at any time when the office is open. They can also be sent 
by telephone at all times of the day and night. 

When dictated over a private telephone, the charges are added 
to the subscriber’s telephone account. When sent from a public 
kiosk, the money should be put into the money box at the side of 
the telephone. 

Cancelled Telegrams 

A telegram can be cancelled by the sender after it has been 
accepted for transmission. If the request for cancellation is made 
before transmission has begun, the charges are refunded less a fee 
of 4d, If the transmission of the message has been begun, but not 
completed, no part of the amount paid will be refunded. If the 
transmission of the message from the despatching office has been 
completed, an official telegram, prepaid by the sender, is sent to 
the office of destination. If the cancellation telegram does not 
overtake the original before delivery, the sender is advised. 

Telegrams will not be delivered by hand in large cities and their 
suburbs after 10 p.m., and in most towns after 9 p.m. 

Late Delivery 

A telegram for the premises of a telephone subscriber may be 
delivered by telephone if this method has the effect of getting the 
telegram to the addressee more quickly. Telegrams addressed tc 
telephone subscribers, wherever they are situated, are telephoned up 
to 11 p.m. or later, if the word “ Urgent ”’ is added before the address, 

The use of a telephonic address is especially advisable for telegram: 
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c 
handed in on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday and Bank 
Holidays, for it will ensure delivery by telephone even when the 
local telegraph office is closed. 

The night letter telegram service is another useful method of 
sending an urgent communication, when it is impossible to deliver 
a letter in time, and the message is too long to be sent by ordinary 
telegram. 

Night letter telegrams may be sent off at any time up to midnight. 
For the first part of their journey they are treated as telegrams, and 
are despatched by telegraph to the appropriate centre for inclusion 
in the general night mail. Then they are treated as letters and are 
delivered by first post on the next weekday, or by messenger shortly 
afterwards, in any part of the United Kingdom, and to addresses 
in Dublin, Cork and Queenstown in Eire. 

A night letter telegram may be dictated from your own telephone 
or from a telephone kiosk. First write out your message and then 
ring up “Telegrams.” Say: “Here is a night telegraph letter,” 
and then dictate your message. A full postal address must be used. 

Alternatively, a night letter telegram may be handed in at any 
post office which is open for the transmission of telegrams. 

The charge for a night letter telegram to any place in the United 
Kingdom is ls. for thirty-six words (ls. 6d. for thirty-six words to 
places in Eire), and ld. for each additional three words. It should 
be noted that telegraph letters can be despatched on Sunday for 
delivery on Monday, but those despatched on Saturday are not 
delivered until Monday. 


TELEGRAMS TO FOREIGN PARTS 

Ordinary telegrams may be sent to all parts of the world. The 
minimum charge is ls. 3d., but rates vary according to the country 
of destination. Urgent telegrams, at double fees, have priority in 
transmission. 

Ordinary telegrams may be sent to any part of the British Empire 
at a rate not exceeding ls. 3d. a word. 

Deferred telegrams may be sent to nearly every place outside 
Europe at half the rates charged for ordinary telegrams. Such 
telegrams are deferred in transmission in favour of urgent and 
ordinary telegrams, but they take precedence over all letter telegrams. 
Letter Cables 

There are four kinds of letter telegrams to foreign parts :— 

European (ELT). These are available to most countries in 
Europe at one-half the rates for ordinary telegrams. Letter telegrams 
are normally delivered on the morning after the day of handing in. 
The minimum charge is for twenty-five words. 

_ Nicur Letrer Terecrams (NLT). Available to North and South 
America, British Possessions in Africa, Egypt, West Indies and many 
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The modern hand microphone (right) and (left) Bell’s original telephone. 
From his invention has grown up the network of modern telephonic com- 
munication. 


other places outside Europe at one-third the rates for ordinary 
telegrams. They are normally delivered on the morning following 
the day of handing in. The minimum charge is for twenty-five words. 

Dairy Letrer Terecrams (DLT). Available to Australia, India, 
the Far East and many other places outside Europe at one-third the 
rates for ordinary telegrams. They are normally delivered on the 
next morning but one following the day of handing in. The 
minimura charge is for twenty-five words. 

Post LeTrer TreLrecraAms (PLT). Available to Canada, New- 
roundland and St. Pierre Miquelon, at I4$d. per word with a 
minimum charge of 2s. 6d. for twenty words or less. They are 
telegraphed from London to Montreal and mailed from there. 

The rates for telegraphing to any particular country can be 
obtained from any telegraph office. 


THE TELEPHONE SERVICE 

The general telephone service and the facilities for telephoning 
from public call boxes are too well known to need much description 
here, but a brief resumé of the charges to private subscribers and the 
services available may be useful. 

Rentals have been reduced all round, and for private sub- 
scribers now vary from £1 to £1 6s. per quarter, according to 
the district in which the subscriber lives. Furthermore, every 
subscriber is now allowed fifty free calls a quarter. In addition to 
the quarterly rate, rent can also be paid by the month. In this 
case the rent varies from 7s. to 9s. and sixteen free calls are allowed. 
In cases where the subscriber lives more than three miles from an 
exchange, an extra charge per furlong of 5s. a quarter or Is. 8d. 
a month is made. 
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The charge to private subscribers for extra lines varies between 
17s, 6d. and £1 3s. 6d. a quarter, and 5s. 10d. to 7s. 10d. a month. 
Extension without an additional telephone costs 3s. to 3s. 6d. a 
quarter, and with an additional telephone 3s. 6d. to 8s. according 
to the situation and the facilities required. 

An agreement to install the telephone for at least a year will 
normally be required of the subscriber. 

A lump charge of 5s. for a black hand-microphone is made. This 
has many advantages over old-fashioned types of instrument. 
Green, ivory and red microphones cost a lump sum of £1 on 
installation, and microphones in certain other plain colours can 
be supplied at a cost of £3 3s. per instrument. 

A connection charge (usually 15s.) is made when an instrument 
is installed for a new subscriber. When the new subscriber takes 
over an existing instrument without alteration, a fee of 5s. is made. 

A subscriber changing his address can often transfer his old 
telephone to his new home without change of number, but the 
connection fee must be paid in all cases, and the subscriber will 
usually have to enter into a fresh agreement with the Post Office. 


CHARGES FOR CALLS 
For loca! calls a charge of 1d. is made (2d. from public call boxes). 
The distance available for local calls varies from district to district. 
For long distance calls the charge varies according to the distance, 
the general rate for a three minute call being shown in the following 
table—within Great Britain (including the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Man and Northern Ireland). 


Distance |5a.m.—9a.m. 2p.m.—7p.m.|7p.m.—5a.m. 


1 15-96, philes 5d, , at 4d. 


20-25 7d. Ame 7d. 5d. 
25-35 9d. . Od. 9d. 6d. 
35-50 - Od s. 3d. . Od. 9d. 
50-75 ,, . 6d. . 6d, . 6d. . Od. 


75-125. ,, 2s. Od. 2s. Od. 2s, Od. Is. Od. 


Over 125 ,, 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. Is. Od. | 
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The International Telephone Exchange at work. Radio telephone calls 
to overseas are “‘ jumbled” ingeniously so that no unauthorized person 
can possibly listen to the conversation. 


One of the most useful telephone services is the personal trunk 
call system. By this, subscribers on call can stipulate that they 
want to speak to a particular person. For this they will be charged 
an extra ls. between 9a.m. and 2 p.m., and 6d. between 2 p.m. 
to 9a.m. This is payable in any case, but the caller will not be 
connected until the person wanted (or an acceptable substitute) 
is waiting on the line. The exchange will, if need be, try as many 
lines as are necessary to trace the person wanted. This saves paying 
for time while waiting to speak to someone who is not there. 

Trunk calls can be booked in advance to be effected at a specified 
time. An additional charge of a quarter of the call rate (minimum 
3d.), irrespective of time is made for this service. The exchange 
then notifies the other number that a call is to be made. 

It is possible for the recipient of a trunk call to be charged with its 
cost. This occurs when the caller asks the exchange to arrange it. 
The exchange then asks the recipient if he will take the call on 
these terms; he can of course refuse. This is known as the reverse 
charges service. 

The occasion sometimes arises when a subscriber wants to be 
called specially by the exchange for some reason. This is catered 
for in the morning and alarm call system. The subscriber can 
arrange for the exchange to ring him up at any hour of the day or 
night. This is available at most exchanges at 3d. per call. 

Subscribers can always obtain the correct time through the 
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telephone. In London and certain other centres a call should be 
put through to the speaking clock, in London dial system by 
dialling TIM, in other dial systems by dialling O and asking for 
the speaking clock, and in manual exchanges by lifting the receiver 
and asking the operator for the clock, or in country exchanges merely 
by asking for the time. The charge for this is Id. 

Subscribers in the London area can always get the latest information 
about the weather in the United Kingdom, Eire or the Continent 
from the Meteorological Office, London, by telephoning HOLborn 
3434. In the country it is possible to telephone to the local 
aerodrome. 

For details of Post Office Savings Bank, National Savings 
Certificates see Section VI, Chapter 29. 


CHAPTER 12 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Eis has made rapid strides in Britain during the past 
few years. Over £100,000,000 is now spent every year in 
providing free education and in making grants to secondary 
schools, technical colleges and universities. 

The result of this vast expenditure is that there is now an 
educational ladder from the nursery school to the university. 
Elementary schools provide free education from five to fourteen 
or fifteen years old. Every year nearly 80,000 children in England 
and Wales pass about the age of eleven to a grant-aided secondary 
school directly from an elementary school. Of these 80,000, over 
half pay no tuition fees at all, about one-tenth pay reduced fees 
only and the remainder pay full fees which are, however, usually 
much less than the cost of tuition. Every year nearly 4,000 boys 
and girls pass from a State-aided secondary school to a university, 
and of these, 2,500 commenced their education in an elementary 
school, and four out of every five of these 2,500 pay either no 
tuition fees or partial fees only at the university. Every year over 
200 boys and girls who started their education in an elementary 
school win open entrance scholarships either to Oxford or to 
Cambridge. 

Parents should regard it as their duty to their children to under- 
stand fully the resources of modern education, for it is obvious that 
well-educated children stand a much greater chance of making 
successful careers for themselves. 

A brief survey of our education services is given in the following 
pages, but it should be remembered that each area in the country 
is responsible for its own arrangements. Every county council 
and every county borough is responsible for all education in its 
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Ragged Schools such as the one above were the foundation of the vast 
system of English elementary education today. Inset is a picture of Lord 
Shaftesbury, the principal founder of Ragged Schools in 1846. 


area, while there are 232 other areas responsible for their own 
elementary schools only. The Board of Education is responsible 
only for general policy, and for supervising the local systems. 
Therefore, methods vary according to the district. This survey 
covers the various types of education which are available, but 
parents are advised to write to their local educational authorities 
for full particulars of local services. 

Education can be of two kinds :— 

(1) Where the child goes to one of the schools maintained by the 
local authorities, or wins some award entitling him to a higher type 
of education free of cost or at reduced fees. 

(2) Where the child is educated entirely at the parents’ expense. 

With the second, the child begins at a kindergarten or preparatory 
school, and later goes on to a secondary school. A list of such 
schools which have been inspected by the Board of Education, with 
fees and other details, is issued annually by the Board and published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office (price 3s.). 

The fees for a secondary school are usually from six to fifteen 
guineas a year. The fact that children have been educated privately, 
however, does not necessarily debar them from entering for 
examinations which entitle them to attend State-aided secondary 
schools at reduced fees. This privilege depends mainly upon whether 
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the parents’ incomes are below a certain standard. Further partic- 
ulars will be found on page 145, under “‘ Secondary Schools.” 

The types of education provided free, or with public grants, are :— 

(1) Special nursery schools, and nursery and infant classes in 
elementary schools for children between the ages of two and five. 
Tuition is free. 

(2) Special schools for defective children : blind, partially blind, deaf 
and dumb, crippled, epileptic, and mentally defective. Tuition is free. 

(3) Elementary schools for children between the ages of five and 
fourteen, to be raised to fifteen in September, 1939. They are 
divided into three stages: infant, junior and senior. The first 
two stages, from five to eleven, are known as primary education. 
The senior stage, from eleven until school-leaving age, is known 
as post-primary. Elementary education is free. 

(4) Secondary schools for children up to the age of eighteen. 
Fees vary from six to fifteen guineas, but two out of every three of 
the pupils are educated free or at reduced rates. Maintenance 
grants are also awarded according to the parents’ income. These 
may amount to as much as £15 a year. 

(5) Vocational training. Technical, trade, commercial, domestic, 
and other vocational training. Full-time courses for boys and 
girls when completing their attendance at school, or immediately 
after leaving. Also evening classes which are open to people of all 
ages. Small fees are charged, but there are many facilities for 
winning free places or being admitted at specially reduced fees. 

(6) University, university college, training college and other 
higher educational institutions for students of eighteen and over. 
Special scholarships for students educated at secondary schools, with 
maintenance grants in certain circumstances are awarded. 

The various types of education are explained more fully in the 
tollowing pages. 


CHILDREN’S COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Under the Education Act, education is at present compulsory 
between the ages of five and fourteen. From September, 1939, 
education is compulsory until the end of the term in which a child 
reaches his fifteenth birthday, unless he or she secures a certificate 
of exemption from the local education authority to enable him or 
her to take up approved employment after the age of fourteen. 
Every boy and girl between these ages must receive some form of 
continuous education in a public, elementary or secondary school, in a 
private school, or by being taught privately by a tutor or governess, 

In certain districts where there is inadequate accommodation for 
small children, the local educational authorities may make a by-law 
that children need not attend school until they are six years old, 

If any child is absent from school without reason or is not attending 
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a school, the parents are visited by the local school attendance 
officer. There are various legitimate reasons for non-attendance :— 

That the child is receiving education in some other way (that is, 
by private tutor). 

That the child is ill and unable to attend. 

That there is no free elementary school within three miles of the 
child’s home. This is not a legitimate excuse if reasonable facilities 
for transport have been provided by the local education authorities. 

That the child is accompanying the parents on an annual 
holiday. 

If there is no satisfactory reason for a child’s absence, the parents 
can be called before the local School Attendance Committee. 


one CASH er * ey 


Children are now taught arithmetic by showing how it applies to everyday 
problems. They are sent to a model school shop to make “ purchases” 
and made to work out simple accounts, showing what they have spent. 


Should they still refuse to send their child to a school, the parents 
may be prosecuted in the courts, with the penalty of a fine. 

Although five years is the compulsory school-beginning age, 
some local authorities—especially in large towns—provide nursery 
schools or nursery classes which children from two years upwards 
can attend. 

No attempt is made at this early age to begin serious education. 
According to the Board of Education, “* Good food, fresh air, medical 
and nursery attention, and play . . . are the characteristic features 
of such schools.” 

Attendance is free, and many parents send their children to these 
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schools if they live in thickly-populated districts where there are 
no facilities for play except in the streets. 

Compulsory free education at special schools is provided for blind 
and deaf children from the age of five. This continues up to the 
term in which the age of sixteen is reached. Children may be 
admitted free in special cases from the age of two. 

Children who are mentally or physically defective, or are epileptic, 
attend school between the ages of seven and sixteen. 

Physical Defectives 

“Physically defective”? includes, besides cripples, children in 
delicate health or suffering from tuberculosis or heart disease. 
Those in delicate health may be sent to an open-air school. Special 
day and residential schools are maintained for tuberculous children, 
and are maintained by the public health authorities. 

There are more than 20,000 public elementary schools which are 

maintained by local authorities. Free education (including books, 
stationery, and equipment) is provided for all children. About 
half of these schools have been built by the local authority and are 
known as council schools. The rest (known as voluntary schools) 
have been built for the most part by religious organizations, 
particularly the Church of England and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Religious instruction naturally is given according to the 
faith of the schools’ managers, but as with all schools, parents have 
the right to withhold their children from that instruction. 

Elementary schools, as a rule, have morning classes from 9 o’clock 
to 12 noon, and afternoon classes from 2 to 4.30 o’clock The 

schools are closed for about four weeks in the summer, and for about 
a fortnight at Christmas and Easter. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

In most schools the subjects which are taught are: the English 
language, handwriting, arithmetic, drawing, nature study, geography, 
history, hygiene and physical training. Boys are taught handicrafts 
such as woodwork, and girls are trained in needlework and domestic 
subjects. In rural areas, gardening and other outdoor subjects are 
usually included. 
Post-primary 

Post-primary elementary education is being reorganized, and it 
will be some years before the improvements are complete. The idea 
behind it is that there should be a distinct break when pupils complete 
the junior stage. At the age of eleven, some children will go on to 
a secondary school, while others should proceed to a senior elementary 
school equipped to provide practical instruction. In these senior 
schools, each child, irrespective of his attainments will be in a class 
of children who are physically of the same age; while reorganization 
nables senior schools to be made sufficiently large to enable them to 
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be divided into “‘ streams,” so that each class has about the same 


mental age as well as the same physical age. 
Junior Technical Schools 

If children are going into some specialized trade, however, they 
can remain at an elementary school until they are thirteen and 
then go on to a junior technical school to take a two or three year 
course. These schools are dealt with fully under “ Junior Technical 
Schools,” but it is important to mention them here, as many parents 
seem unaware of their existence. Several local educational 
authorities have complained that their resources are not fully 
exploited, with the result that many children lose important training 
which would prepare them for the trade or career they are adopting. 
Secondary Schools 

Finally, there are the free and special places in secondary schools 
which are open to elementary school children. These examinations 
can be taken when the children are eleven, although in many areas 
there are further examinations in central and modern schools at 
the age of thirteen. If they pass, their education is continued without 
cost, or at fees scaled down according to their parents’ annual income. 
The important point to remember is that a secondary school education 
continues until the age of sixteen or seventeen, and parents of children 
who have won places are expected to sign an agreement that they 
will not take their children away until the course is ended. 

Many parents hesitate to allow their children to go on to a 
secondary school, because these extra years of training are a great 


The modern school aims above all at being practical. Here is a teacher 
demonstrating the traffic rule to her class in a “‘ Safety First” lesson. 
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hardship to a poor family. To overcome this handicap, local 
educational authorities have a system by which maintenance grants 
are paid to parents whose income does not exceed a certain figure. 
These grants vary according to districts. Fuller details are given 
below. 


WHAT ARE SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 

Parents can obtain full particulars of scholarships and maintenance 
grants in secondary and technical schools by writing to their loca} 
educational authorities, or the head teacher of their child’s school 
will give information and advice. Usually parents will find that, 
if their children have shown promise, the authorities will make the 
first move in inquiring whether the parents will allow them to sit 
for the examinations. 

A secondary school is described by the Board of Education as a 
school which provides a general education for children from about 
eleven years of age fo seventeen or more. Public schools, grammar 
schools, county schools and private schools all come under the term 
“secondary.” 

It may come as a surprise to many people to know that even Eton 
and Harrow are secondary schools. {But “ public schools ””—with 
annual boarding fees ranging from £100 a year upwards—do not 
concern us here, although a number of them provide scholarships 
which-are open to any schoolboys who care to sit for the examinations. 
As most of them are boarding schools, the living and incidental 
expenses put them outside the means of most parents. 

It is the schools which are organized by the local authorities, or are 
in receipt of a grant, which are the backbone of the secondary system. 

The steady improvement in these schools—and the increasing 
number of free places—has resulted in the number of pupils attending 
them increasing from 138,443 in 1907 to 466,000 in 1937. 


FEES NOT PAYABLE BY ALL 

Because of public grants and special places, only about a third of 
the pupils in secondary schools pay full fees. A very large pro- 
portion pay no fees at all. Examinations are held to decide which 
scholars shall have places, and these are open to any children of 
about eleven years of age who are attending elementary schools. 
In addition, there are a limited number of places for pupils from any 
school, and these are open to children whose parents have been 
paying fees. Winning a place entitles scholars to total or partial 
remission of fees, according to their parents’ means. 

The scales of assistance will vary according to the district, and to 
the number of dependent children—that is, children who are still 
at school—in a family. In some areas, for example, parents who 
have only one child pay no fees if he wins a place and their income 
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A class of school children having their mid-morning milk. Milk is now 
supplied to schools at greatly reduced prices, and those who cannot afford 
to pay for the milk are given it free. 


does not exceed £200 a year. They contribute £3 a year if their 
income is not more than £250 a year; £5 5s. if it is not more 
than £300 a year; and £7 10s. if it is not more than £350 a 
year. Higher incomes do not entitle the parents of only one child 
to any assistance. 

But a man earning £350 a year and having four dependent children 
pays no tuition fees if one of them wins a place. Above that income 
his contribution is graded until, at £550 a year, he is ineligible for 
assistance. 

Poor Parents’ Grants 

In addition to the special places, there are maintenance grants for 
poor parents. Rates vary, and may be anything up to £15 a year, 
according to district and the family income. In some districts the 
maximum allowance is given only when the family income does not 
exceed £2 a week, plus 10s. for each child after the first dependant. 
In most instances the top income for receiving any grant is £4 
a week, plus 10s. or £1 for each child after the first dependant. 

These figures are given merely as a guide, and represent only 
certain areas. In London, for example, because of the higher costs 
of living, the allowances are more liberal than those existing in 
other parts of the country. 

The examination standard for free places and maintenance grants 
for secondary education varies greatly from district to district 
according to the local authority, and in many areas, teachers’ 
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reports upon pupils play a big part in the choice of candidates. 

A secondary school education is obviously a great advantage to a 
child. The teaching is on a higher and more concentrated standard 
than in the elementary schools, and instruction is given in the English 
language, literature, at least one foreign language, mathematics, 
science, geography, history, drawing and singing. Manual instruc- 
tion is given to boys and training in domestic subjects to girls. 


SCHOOL AND HIGHER CERTIFICATE 

At fifteen or sixteen it is customary for pupils to sit for the School 
Certificate Examination'or “ First Examination.” The possession 
of a School Certificate is a great asset in many occupations. Under 
certain conditions, usually when the examination has been passed 
with credit in five varied subjects, it exempts from the matriculation 
examination of the universities, and from the preliminary examination 
for many of the professions. 

A Higher Certificate Examination, or “‘ Second Examination,” 
is taken by those who stay on at school until a later age. It is 
accepted by some universities as exempting a student from a part 
or the whole of the Intermediate Examination for a degree. It 
also exempts a clerk articled to a solicitor from one year’s training. 

As a general rule, the secondary school pupil has a wider choice of 
occupation than the children educated at an elementary school. 
There are opportunities in the “ black-coated ” professions, and 
he or she is better equipped for responsible positions in industry and 
commerce. 

It is impossible to give information upon the various careers 
open to secondary school boys and girls, but the Ministry of Labour 
publishes two useful booklets—Careers for Secondary School Boys and 
Careers for Secondary School Girls. These are 6d. each, and can be 
obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, or through any 
bookseller. They give details of the various industries and 
professions, with the training that is required and the prospects. 

There is also a special series of pamphlets giving general knowledge 
of the conditions and prospects of careers in various professions. 
The series includes accountancy, agriculture, architecture, banking, 
clerical and secretarial work (for women), commerce, dentistry, 
domestic science (for women), engineering, insurance, journalism 
and publishing, laundry management (for women), law, librarian- 
ship, local government services, medicine, merchant navy, natural 
sciences, nursing, pharmacy, retail distribution, social work (for 
women), surveying, land and estate agency and auctioneering, 
transport and veterinary surgery. Prices for these individual 
pamphlets vary from 2d. to 6d. 

Details of how secondary schoolchildren can win scholarships 
to the universities are given under ‘ Universities.” 
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Special attention has been given during the past few years to the 
problem of how to provide vocational training for boys and girls 
during the last part of their school careers. This has become 
increasingly important because skilled workers are required in 
industry, and the schools can play a big part in producing boys and 
girls who have already a sound general knowledge of the work they 
will have to perform. 


HOW TO LEARN A TRADE 

Vocational training comes under many headings. There are the 
junior technical and trade schools for elementary schoolboys and 
girls, which prepare young people as artisans or for industrial, 
commercial or domestic employment. It is not claimed that these 
schools can replace workshop or practical experience, but the usual 
period of practical training can be reduced by a year or more by 
means of such previous vocational training. 

There are also senior training schools, and the evening classes. 
The latter are dealt with, however, under ‘“‘ Evening Classes.” 

First, let us deal with the junior technical schools. 

Boys and girls intending to enter one of these schools leave the 
public elementary schools at the age of thirteen for a two- or three- 
year course, although some leave at twelve and take a three-year 
course in a technical school. They continue their general education, 
but are also given training for special industries and occupations. 

Half the schools charge fees of £3 3s. a year or less; while in 
the others, fees vary from £3 3s. to £6 6s. Only in three 
schools in the country do the fees exceed that sum. But a very 
considerable proportion of the pupils do not pay full fees. The 
remainder win free places or are admitted at reduced fees, after 
they have passed special examinations. 

The schools fall into four groups, as is explained in the Board of 
Education pamphlet Review of Junior Technical Schools in England :— 

“‘ (a) Those preparing boys to enter specific industries or groups 
of industries without restriction to particular trades within the 
industries. The majority of these schools prepare for the engineering 
and building trades, but some prepare for the chemical and mining 
industries or for the mercantile marine and the fishing industry. 
In recent years a small number of schools have been established to 
prepare boys to enter unspecified industrial occupations, nearly all 
of them being in districts where no one industry is sufficiently strong 
to absorb the annual output of pupils. The schools which can 
be thus classified are generally known by the name ‘ Junior Technical 
Schools.’ 

* (b) Those preparing boys and girls to enter specific occupations 
such as cabinet making, printing, tailoring, women’s needle trades, 
the meat trade, musical instrument making, domestic service, etc. 
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Here are some boys learning practical machine work in an L.C.C. Junior 
Technical Institute. A practical training in skilled trades is given. 


As is to be expected from the nature of the occupations into which 
their pupils go, they differ from the schools classified under (a) in 
that the proportion of school time devoted to craft work is greater, 
and frequently amounts to fifty per cent and over. Nevertheless, 
they pay adequate attention to the other subjects of the curriculum. 
These schools are known as ‘ Junior Technical and Trade Schools ’ 
in London, and as ‘ Trade Schools’ in the provinces. 

**(c) Schools designed to prepare girls for home management. 
They are more akin to the schools classified under (a) than to those 
under (6) because they give a general preparation for home manage- 
ment rather than a special preparation for any particular section 
of it, such as domestic science, cooking or children’s nursing. They 
devote a considerable proportion of school time to domestic crafts, 
and are known as ‘ Junior Housewifery Schools.’ 

““(d) Schools preparing boys and girls for entry into commercial 
life as shorthand typists and clerks of various kinds. They are 


* Junior Commercial! Schools ’.” 


WHAT IS TAUGHT? 

Here are the occupations for which training is provided, although 
it should be made clear that each district does not necessarily contain 
all these classes. Northern England, for example, concentrates 
upon the (a) class, and only in the area controlled by the London 
County Council are all the types of training well represented. 

Boys. Engineering, building and its allied trades, constructional 
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industry (general industrial, commercial and nautical) and the 
following trades: book production, boot and shoe manufacture, 
cabinet making, carriage building, restaurant work, hairdressing, 
meat trades, motor and aero metalwork, music trades, photo- 
engraving and photography, rubber trades, silversmithing and 
jewellery, and tailoring. 

Giris, Dressmaking, tailoring, vest making, millinery, corset 
making, lingerie, embroidery, upholstery, domestic service, child 
nursing, hairdressing, photography, laundry work. Also house 
management and commercial work. 

In addition, there are a number of schools where boys and girls 
can be trained for industries where a practical knowledge of art is 
an asset. 


HOW TO ENTER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Free places, or tuition at reduced fees, are awarded on much the 
same standards as with secondary schools. That is, the parents’ 
income is taken into consideration when making the awards, and 
maintenance grants are allowed when the family income is below a 
certain standard. 

Entrance examinations are usually held for the places. In boys’ 
technical schools, English, mathematics and drawing are the subjects 
for the examination; for many trade schools, handicrafts are included 
for boys and needlework for girls is also included; in commercial 
schools, English and arithmetic are the subjects. 

Candidates who have qualified are called together with their ~ 
parents for an interview; and head teachers are asked to report on 
their capabilities. The final selection is made after full consideration 
of the special talents of the candidates. 

One of the most important aspects of the junior technical schools 
is that the local authorities make special efforts to arouse the interest 
and co-operation of loca] trades and industries. Employers are 
invited to visit the schools, and in many instances are asked to serve 
on advisory committees. 

The result of this co-operation is that employers get in touch with — 
the technical schools when they have vacancies, and a recommenda- 
tion from the head teacher is a valuable reference for any boy or girl 
applying for employment. As care is taken that the schools should 
not produce more trained students than local industries can absorb, 
there are fewer risks of young people being unable to find work when 
their training is completed. 

Many who have attended these junior technical schools have 
subsequently risen to good positions in their trades and industries, 
A careful check is kept upon pupils’ subsequent careers, and statistics 
have proved the success of the schools. 

It is also possible to obtain technical training at evening classes. — 
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There are a number of technical, commercial and art courses for 
senior students, most of whom come from secondary schools and 
begin their training between the ages of sixteen and nineteen. 

But as has already been pointed out, full-time technical training 
is more limited for young people trained at secondary schools. As 
their general education finishes at a much later age than for 
elementary school children, an extra year or two in receiving full- 
time technical training would mean that they would enter industry 
when about twenty years of age. ‘Therefore most of them find 
employment, and continue their education by taking evening classes. 

There are, however, courses in architecture and building, engineer- 
ing, commerce, pharmacy, chemistry and chemical trades, mining, 
printing and photography, naval architecture, boot and shoe 
manufacture, food and drink trades, clothing trades and music trades. 


TRAINING FOR SENIOR STUDENTS 

General training is given for those who aim at occupying 
responsible positions in commerce, or for those entering a special 
branch of commercial life. There are special courses in selling 
textile goods, for example, at Bradford Technical College and 
Manchester High School of Commerce. 

Fees vary but are generally moderate, and there are many 
opportunities for winning free and special places. Poor students 
can obtain maintenance grants if they have completed three years’ 
course in a recognized secondary school, or have reached the age of 
sixteen and are qualified by their previous general education. 

Young people who show special talents in the arts—music and art, 
for example—are given opportunities of winning scholarships to 
enable them to continue their studies. 

In some industries, employers allow theirjunior employees toattend 
technical courses during the day. These are usually limited to 
certain weeks during the year, and the students must undertake to 
continue their training at evening classes. This practice is usually 
to be found in the engineering trades, printing and photography, 
and architecture and building. 

Nearly half the students taking senior courses are women. 
Domestic crafts and commercial work are the most popular courses. 
Evening Classes 

Evening classes are one of the most popular ways of receiving 
vocational training. Over a million men, women and young people 
now attend these. 

They are by no means limited to young people who have just left 
school. Nearly half the students are over twenty-one. Many 
attend these classes to help them in their careers and to study for 
special examinations, or to increase their knowledge of some subject 
which interests them. Women take cookery lessons, persons of both 
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sexes improve their knowledge of arts and crafts, while many serious- 
minded students study such subjects as economics and history. In 
many ways the evening classes can be described as spare-time 
universities. 

As they cover such a wide range of subjects, the most convenient 
way to deal with them is to take the various types separately. These 
are technical, commercial, domestic and general. 

Technical training at evening classes is split into three grades. 

The junior course is intended to cover the period between leaving 
school and the age of sixteen. It is designed for students who will 
go on to a senior technical course, and is more concerned with a 
general preparation than any specialized training. 

The senior course begins at about the age of sixteen and lasts for 
three years, although older students are admitted. Students state 
the subject in which they require special training, and the courses 
are designed to give them the knowledge required to supplement 
the practical experience gained in their trades and industries. 

The advanced course is, as the name implies, for more advanced 
students and gives greater opportunities for specialization than the 
senior course. It lasts usually for two years. 

The courses cover almost all branches of industrial activity. 
Provision is made to meet the needs of craftsmen employed in_ 
textiles, building, boot and shoe manufacture, the metal trades, etc., 
and also to give instruction of a high standard in relation to such 
industries as engineering, building and chemistry. 


Here we see students painting from life in an L.C.C. Art School. Many 
thousands of students are today enrolled in these schools. 
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Commercial classes are divided into three grades : junior, senior 
and advanced. 

Junior courses, also for boys and girls up to the age of sixteen, give 
training in such subjects as English, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
shorthand, typewriting and foreign languages. 

A typical senior course, lasting three years, would include business 
economics, commercial arithmetic and book-keeping together with 
another subject, usually shorthand or a modern foreign language. 
Commercial Courses 

The advanced commercial courses are more precise in their aims. 
Among the subjects which are taught are accountancy and auditing, 
advertising, economics, banking and currency, company law, 
costing, secretarial practice and salesmanship. The students are 
almost invariably over eighteen and frequently over twenty-one, 
and many of them study for the examinations of such professional 
bodies as the Institute of Chartered Accountants or the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. In addition, a number work for examina- 
tions to obtain degrees in economics and commerce. 


CLASSES FOR WOMEN 

Classes are provided for girls and women in the domestic crafts 
and women’s trades. The subjects taught include dressmaking, 
needlework, millinery, cookery, laundrywork, home economics, 
home decoration, first aid, infant care and home nursing, etc. 

Wherever possible, separate classes are provided for girls and for 
women of more mature years. 

As has already been explained, large numbers of people attend 
evening classes for the purpose of widening their interests and 
increasing their knowledge of certain hobbies, and attendance for 
courses of physical training, either alone or in combination with 
other subjects is becoming more and more common. 

It is also possible for young people to continue their general 
education after leaving school. 

In connection with non-vocational courses, facilities are usually 
provided for physical training, games and for a social side to the 
educational work. But the extent to which provision of this kind is 
made varies from area to area. 

Fees for evening classes vary according to the area, the nature and 
stage of the instruction. The fees for junior classes are very low, 
in many areas 2s. 6d. for the whole session, and may be entirely 
remitted. Even in the case of senior and advanced courses, fees do 
not normally exceed 10s. to £1, or a little over. Scholarships 
carrying remission of fees may be granted, and arrangements are 
usually made by the authorities to meet cases of hardship so that 
classes are well within the means of people who have very little 
money. 
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Young people should be encouraged to make full use of these 
extensive facilities for adding to their knowledge. Although attend- 
ance at these classes on several nights a week limits their recreations, 
and is also tiring after a day’s work in an office or factory, the results 
achieved by students prove that it is well worth while. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE UNIVERSITY 

University training is generally regarded as outside the reach 
of the average young man or woman, yet nearly half of the 40,000 
odd students at our universities receive some financial assistance. 

It is now a principle of our educational system that poverty should 
be no barrier shutting out talented scholars from the advantages of a 
university education. Scholarships are provided by the Board of 
Education, local education authorities, etc., and every year nearly 
4,000 pupils from secondary schools are sent to the universities and 
university training departments of England and Wales. About 
two-thirds of these had their early education at an elementary school. 

Free tuition, however, is not enough when these students come from 
poor families. Their parents are unable to pay their living expenses 
while they are studying, and so a large proportion of the scholarships 
also carry grants which enable the students to pay their own expenses 
while they are studying. 

The Board of Education offers 360 State scholarships each year 
to boys and girls in full-time attendance at secondary schools. 
These are awarded on the recommendation of those responsible for 
conducting the Higher Certificate examinations. 

The scholarships awarded by the local educational authorities are 
given to.candidates who have done good work in college scholarships 
and the Higher Certificate examinations, although some local 
authorities hold special examinations of their own or grant assistance 
upon a consideration of school records. 

Universities 

There are twelve degree-giving universities in England and 
Wales. These are the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Reading, Sheffield and Wales. The three independent university 
colleges—Exeter, Nottingham and Southampton—have no power 
to give degrees on their own. Students study for the external 
degrees of London University. 

Degree courses usually cover about three or four years, and offer 
exceptional opportunities for students to become specialists in 
certain subjects. They also enable students to train for professions 
which otherwise would probably be outside their reach. 

In a census of over 1,000 State scholars, it was found that after 
studying at a university they had entered the following occupations ; 
religion, law, medicine, civil and local government service, teaching, 
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industry, commerce, banking and journalism. Others had followed 
literary careers or had specialized in research work. 

Parents and students seeking further information of university 
scholarships are advised to get in touch with their local educational 
authorities, who will give them full information of local scholarships. 
Requests for information about entrance scholarships awarded by a 
particular university should be addressed to the registrar of that 
university. The Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 88a 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, will gladly supply pamphlets and 
information relating to the universities. 


CHAPTER 13 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


HERE are several types of employment agencies which are at 
work in this country, but for our purpose they can all be roughly 
classified in three categories. 

1. Those run by the State. 

2. Those run by non-profit-making semi-public bodies. 

3. Private agencies run by individuals as a business enterprise. 

First there are the official employment exchanges, which make 
no charge for their assistance. They have registers of the unemployed 
in each district, and are constantly in touch with industrial employers 
needing labour. They also handle junior clerical workers, and 
domestic and hotel employees. No explanation of their work is 
necessary here, for everyone receiving unemployment insurance is 
automatically registered and informed of any possible vacancies. 
The work of the employment exchanges is dealt with in Section III, 
Chapter 18, ““ Unemployment Insurance.” 

There are also the bureaux attached to various charitable bodies. 
Examples of these are the Salvation Army, ex-Service-men’s’ 
associations, and the various organizations to help discharged convicts. 
These are constantly trying to place in employment the men and 
women who apply to them for assistance, and no fee is charged for 
their work. Some of these organizations have very valuable contacts 
with employers and can be of great assistance. Many professional 
organizations too, maintain» employment bureaux, but these, of 
course, are reserved to members of the organization or profession 
and have nothing to do with the general public. However, it is 
as well to inquire whether there is such an organization attached 
to your job or trade union, as of course they have specialized contacts. 

Finally, there are the private agencies. These are profit-making 
and charge a fee—generally a percentage of salary—on securing a 
post for their clients. . Such agencies are used mainly by domestic 
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servants, clerks and typists, workers in the hotel and catering trades, 
engineers, doctors and school teachers. 

These agencies are sub-divided into the various classes of employ- 
ment, the largest and commonest being the domestic agencies. 
They vary from the small one-person agency as a sideline to some 
other business, to huge concerns with large staffs, placing many 
hundred domestic servants every week. 

Domestic Agencies 

All agencies have lists both of employers and of servants on their 
books and are able, for the most part, to fit their clients very quickly. 
As a rule they do not charge “ general servants ”’ for their services 
but charge a fee, from 10s. to £3 3s. on successful placing only, 
to the employer; but some of the smaller agencies charge a 
registration fee of 2s. 6d. both to employer and employee. 

Upon obtaining a post, a better-class servant, such as a lady’s 
maid is generally charged a small set fee, while cooks and house- 
keepers being better paid are charged slightly more. It is difficult 
to give any precise idea of these fees, for each agency has a different 
scale of charges and these vary according to the type of work and 
the number of servants employed in the house. The charges may 
range from Id. to 10d. in the pound of the first year’s wages. Thus, 
a servant receiving £50 a year and paying a fee of Id. in the pound 
would pay the agency fifty pence—4s. 2d. The employer of course 
is charged a fee in every case. 

Other Agencies 

Employment agencies for nurses are organized on quite a different 
system. Here employment is almost always temporary and the 
profession is organized into co-operative guilds and homes. Here 
private nurses live between jobs and pay for it by fees of up to 
twenty-five per cent of their earnings when they are at work. 

The usual practice in agencies for women office workers is that 
the first week’s salary, after the worker has obtained suitable 
employment, is paid to the agency by the employer. Besides this 
a registration fee of 2s. 6d. may be charged. Furthermore, some 
of these agencies run an outside staff for employers who need 
temporary assistance. For this service they charge the employer 
some set fee and pay the girls a regular salary. 

A few large firms monopolize almost all the agency work for 

male office workers. They have a uniform fee of five per cent of 
the first year’s salary, no registration fee, and give a refund if the 
employment is lost within six months. 
, The hotel and catering trade agencies have yet another system. 
As a large part of the earnings of employees in these trades comes 
from gratuities, the usual method is to estimate the value of an 
appointment and to charge one week’s earnings, based on that 
estimate, to anyone obtaining that appointment. 
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The scholastic, engineering and medical professions are catered 
for by a few well-known firms only, and the usual charge for placing 
is again five per cent of the first year’s salary, payable in the case 
of school-teachers at the end of the first term. 

Other trades and professions are rarely dealt with by agencies. 

In most of the big cities and towns of England, employment 
agencies have to be licensed and are subject to strict by-laws for the 
protection of the public. 


HOW TO DISCOVER AGENCIES 

Lists of agencies can be found in local directories, and in districts 
where they are licensed particulars of reputable agencies can be 
obtained from the local Town Clerk (address Town Hall or Civic 
Centre). In other towns, the local police can generally provide 
information as to which agencies are reputable. 

The London Employment Agents Federation (address 28 Basing- 
hall Street, E.C.2, phone Metropolitan 7141), is always ready to 
advise people who wish to get in touch with a good employment 
agency, except where it concerns the film, theatrical and variety 
professions. The London Employment Agents Federation gives 
the following advice about agencies :— 

** Use only a well-known agency. 

“Pay no fee before satisfactory employment is provided. There 
are sufficient agencies which will agree to this condition. 

“Remember that an employment agency which charges only on 
results loses on you unless you are satisfactorily placed. Therefore 
they are more likely to give you a true idea of your market value 
than the agencies which get a fee whether they place you or not. 

“In applying to an agency, give your age, education, experience, 
appointment required, and the minimum salary you will consider. 
Enclose a stamped addressed envelope for reply, and the agency 
will advise you whether they can help or not, possibly saving your 
time as well as theirs. The larger agencies are swamped with 
letters from applicants they cannot possibly help, and it is an 
expensive matter to reply to all unless stamped envelopes are sent. 

““ In writing to an agency, never send original references and only 
send copies if asked to do so. A photograph is useful. 

“* Finally, if you have any valid complaint to make against an 
agency, inform the secretary of this Association if the agency is in 
the London district, or else the local authorities where the agency 
is situated.” 

Theatrical Agents 

The stage and screen are both precarious professions, and the 
person trying to get a footing in them has practically no chance of 
success without the services of an agent. 

In film work, the agents are usually concerned only with finding 
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extras to appear in crowd scenes. A film studio for example, may 
suddenly call! for twenty-five pretty girls for a night club scene. The 
agents then look over their books to find suitable girls, or else choose 
them from among those who come into the office during the day 
looking for work. 

The chosen girls do their day’s crowd work, for which they 
receive a guinea each. Out of this, they pay the agent ten per 
cent for giving them the work. 

This type of film work is very overcrowded, and the chances of 
making even a living wage are remote. Furthermore, it is extremely 
rare for crowd work to lead to a chance of a playing part. 

Those who feel inclined to try it, however, are advised to visit the 
various film agents. They should give particulars of their appearance, 
colouring and experience, and should leave their photographs and 
telephone numbers. 

It is not sufficient, however, to leave these particulars and then 
wait for an engagement. ‘The regular crowd workers go round to’ 
the various agents daily, spending hours in the waiting-rooms in 
the hope that a sudden telephone call from a film studio will lead 
to an engagement. 

Most of these conditions apply also to the theatrical and variety 
agencies, with the exception that an engagement means employment 
for a longer period than a day. Also they expect applicants to have 
had stage experience, whereas the film agent does not always insist 
on experience. 


COMMISSION ON ACTOR’S SALARY 

Theatrical agencies charge five or ten per cent according to the 
salary received. This continues all the time that the placed person 
is employed. If when the engagement finishes the person signs 
another contract with the same employer, the commission must still 
be paid. This applies also if a third contract is signed, but not for 
further contracts. 

If the salary paid to the placed person is £3 a week or less, no 
commission is charged. This can be done quite easily, for in 
this type of work one agent usually has the employment of a whole 
cast in his hands. Being certain of making his profits on the larger 
salaries, he can afford to engage lower-salaried employees without 
charging them commission. 

Strictly speaking, literary and art agencies are not employment 
agencies, but for purposes of convenience they are listed here under 
this heading. 

These agencies exist to look after the writers’ and commercial 
artists’ business affairs. They arrange contracts and commissions, 
sell their clients’ work to the highest bidder, and negotiate fees. 

The literary agent is of little value to a writer until there is a 
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demand for his work. On the whole it is better for a young writer 
to deal direct with publishers until he has established his market. 
Literary Agents 

Once he is established, however, a literary agent can be of great 
assistance, for the agent manages all business details, leaving the 
author more time to devote to writing. Furthermore, as the agent 
has a better knowledge of the possible market and can possibly 
arrange for an author to be published in America and other 
countries, the writer probably finds that the arrangement adds a 
substantial amount to his income. In return for his services, the 
literary agent takes a commission on all the writer’s earnings. This 
commission varies, but is usually ten or fifteen per cent. 

Artists’ Agents 

The artists’ agent works in a different way. The author can get 
his ideas and write his stories, then leaving it to his agent to sell the 
work in the best market. But the artist is mostly dependent upon 
commissions to illustrate magazine short stories or to prepare 
drawings for some advertising campaign. 

That is where an agent becomes useful. His job is to keep in 
constant contact with magazine art editors and advertising agents, 
in the hope that he can obtain commissions for his clients. Because 
his whole time is devoted to salesmanship, he has a much better 
knowledge of the markets than an artist can possibly possess. 

When he is given a commission or asked to submit specimen 
drawings for an advertising campaign, the agent may be asked to 
supply the work of one particular artist, or it may be left to his 
discretion to find the man most suited to the work. 

Each agent has a large number of artists on his books, and he 
charges them fifteen or twenty per cent commission on all the work 
he obtains for them. 

Commercial Artists 

A young artist who has worked in a commercial art studio and 
wants to sell his work through an agency, should prepare specimens 
of his work and then submit them to the agent. He has a wide 
range of subjects to select from, for modern magazine and commercial 
art includes short story drawings for the magazines; adventure 
drawings for boys’ papers; the light decorative work which appears 
in women’s papers; joke sketches and humorous drawings; fashion 
drawing; and advertising. 

If the agent likes his work, he will keep the specimen drawings 
and show them to clients who are likely to be interested. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the competition is so great 
in magazine and commercial art that only work of a high standard 
has any chance of success in these days. 

Most of the agencies are situated in London, and a list of them 
will be found in the London Directory. 


CHAPTER 14 
VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 


HERE are a number of voluntary social service organizations 
i lew supplement the work of the State social services. These, 
of course, are organized on quite different lines. The State services 
are official and impersonal, with large professional staffs, and have 
the whole organized might of the State behind them. The voluntary 
services, on the other hand, are small in resources compared with 
the State, are organized on personal lines and are largely run by 
voluntary effort. 

The voluntary organizations, however, have several important 
advantages. By their very official nature, the State services must of 
necessity be ruled by red tape. Principles are drawn up and the 
officials must abide by them. Free from official restrictions, the 
voluntary bodies are able to take a more personal view. They can 
judge each case on its merits instead of having to refuse a claim 
because it does not fall within the precise framework of the 
regulations. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The following list of social services is, of course, not complete. 
Church organizations like the Y.M.C.A. and the Church Lads’ 
Brigade are notable among omissions, but it is hoped that the list 
given below will prove to be generally useful. The services can be 
roughly divided into four groups: children’s organizations; 
boys and girls; adult social services; and health services. The 
co-ordinating body for social service is the National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

These four groups may be subdivided as follows :— 

CHILDREN’s ORGANIZATIONS. Child welfare centres. Ante-natal 
clinics. Children’s care committees. Holiday funds. Play centres. 

Boys AND Girts._ Boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts and Wolf Cubs. Girls’ 
clubs, Girl Guides and Brownies. Residential and other clubs for 
girls working away from home. 

Aputt Associations. Unemployed occupational centres. Per- 
sonal Service League. Community centres. Town Councils of 
Social Service. Rural community centres. 

Hearty Services. St. John Ambulance Brigade. St. Andrew’s 
Ambulance Association. British Red Cross Society. After-care 
-associations. Blind welfare. Hospital visiting. 

Child welfare centres and ante-natal clinics have been organized 
in many districts to supplement the maternity services in looking | 
zafter expectant mothers and caring for young children. 
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Mothers who want to make use of these centres should get in 
touch with the one nearest to their homes. The address can be 
obtained from the local medical officer of health at the town hall, 
county hall or civic centre of the district. The medical officer of 
health is also responsible for the stafling of these centres, and volunteers 
for this work can also apply to him, stating their age, experience 
if any, and what work they are willing to undertake. 

Volunteers will be expected to relieve the professional staff by 
doing clerical work, the undressing and dressing of children, the 
investigation of conditions for the centre, and general simple 
work with the children. The national co-ordinating body is the 
National Association of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 
Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1, but volunteers should 
apply to their local medical officer of health. 

Children’s Care Committees 

The work of children’s care committees consists largely of looking 
after young children out of school hours, seeing that they are 
sufficiently fed, have proper medical attention, and find suitable 
employment when they leave school. The committees also try to 
smooth over difficulties that arise between parents and their 
children, and solve the personal problems of each child. 

Children’s care committees are generally voluntary bodies run 
by prominent local citizens through the local education committee. 
All offers of help should be made to the education committee head- 
quarters at the local town hall, county hall or civic centre, and 
volunteers should state whether they have any experience in the 
work. Parents needing the help of a committee should apply to 
the local office. Its address can be found in the telephone directory 
under the heading of the local educational committee, or it can be 
obtained at the education committee headquarters. 

Play Centres 

Children’s play centres have been started in many towns to provide 
play facilities for schoolchildren out of school hours and during 
holidays. Mothers who want their children to take advantage of 
this service do not need to make formal application, for any child 
attending an elementary school may attend the play centre after 
school heurs. Similarly, any arrangements for holiday periods 
are announced at the school. 

Volunteers, particularly young women who are fond of children, 
are needed in this work. They will be expected to play with the 
children, and in many cases, to teach them simple handicrafts. 
The central body is the Children’s Play Centre Fund, Mary Ward 
House, Tavistock Place, London, W.C.1, who will send further 
information and put an intending volunteer in touch with the 
local authority. 

The various children’s holiday funds undertake to provide poor 
P.I.—F 
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children with a fortnight’s holiday, or if this is impracticable, with 
a day’s excursion to the country or seaside. The organizers need 
volunteers to help with the children, and to investigate cases of need. 
There are many of these funds, and they are organized locally. 
If one exists in your neighbourhood, the education committee 
(at the town hall, county hall or civic centre) will be able to put 
you in touch with it. Parents wishing to apply for their children 
to have a holiday or excursion can obtain the address of a local 
organization from the school their children are attending. 

The boys’ club movement was started to provide facilities for 
boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen to spend their leisure 
time profitably. Its activities can be divided into three groups. 

Inpoor Games: Table tennis, billiards, draughts, chess, and 
other similar games. 

Puysicax : Physical training, gymnastics, swimming, boxing, and 
outdoor games such as cricket and football. 

EDUCATIONAL AND Hospsiss : Library, handicrafts, music, drama, 
debates, talks and photography. 

Few clubs are able to run all these activities, but all have one or 
two from each group. They are generally open from two to five 
nights a week, but some are open every night. A small nominal 
subscription is collected from members. 


HOW TO JOIN A BOYS’ CLUB 

Boys who desire to join a boys’ club should ask the head master 
of the school they attended to put them in touch with a club in 
the neighbourhood, or they can get the address of a local club 
from one of the general organizations. 

The national headquarters of the movement is the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, 17 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
The headquarters for the London area is the London Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs, 22 Blackfriars Road, S.E.1, and volunteers for club 
work should write to one of these addresses, giving their age, 
experience of club work (if any), and full particulars of what side 
of the work they are prepared to undertake. 

Boys’ clubs occasionally have a professional leader, but most of 
them rely entirely upon voluntary help. The qualities needed 
most are leadership, enthusiasm and energy. The leader is 
responsible for the organization of the club, and through his helpers 
for all its activities, so the success of the club is largely in his hands. 
The leader should be present on most nights that the club is open, 
so he must be prepared to sacrifice almost all his spare time to 
the work. The leader should be over twenty-four and have some 
previous experience of club work. 

A helper should be over twenty, and must be prepared to attend 
on one or two regular evenings a week. After a short training, 
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he will be responsible for one branch of the club activities. Further 
helpers are needed in the organization and running of the canteen, 
and in keeping the accounts. It must be emphasized once again 
that enthusiasm and regular attendance are qualities required 
in every helper, and that it is useless to volunteer unless you are 
prepared for this. 


THE SCOUT AND GUIDE MOVEMENTS 

The Boy Scout and Wolf Cub Movements (headquarters : 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1) are well known and 
need little explanation. The latter caters for boys up to the age 
of eleven, and the former, over that age. Both give their members 
comradeship, exercise and a training in citizenship. They are 
organized in a similar way—scouts into troops under a scout- 
master and cubs into a pack under the master. Controlling all 
the troops in a district is a district commissioner, directly 
responsible to the headquarters and the Chief Scout. 

Many troops are in touch with schools or churches, and the local 
parson or head teacher will be able to put any intending scout 
in touch with a troop. 

There is always a shortage of scout and cub masters, and 
volunteers for this work are advised to write to headquarters (address 
above) or to the district commissioner (if they know his address) 
for further information. 

The girls’ club movement is organized on the same lines as the 
boys’ club movement, with special stress on activities likely to appeal 
to girls, i.e., first aid, infant nursing, etc. The headquarters of the 
movement is the National Council of Girls’ Clubs, 3 Bloomsbury 
Place, London, W.C.1, and volunteers should write there, giving 
their qualifications, etc. Girls who wish to join a club can ask 
the head mistress of the school they attended to give them the 
address of the local organization, or they can obtain it from the 
above organization. 

The Girl Guide and Brownie Movement (headquarters: 17-19 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W 1) does the same work 
for girls that scouts do for boys, and the same remarks apply. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUBS FOR GIRLS 

* During recent years, many residential clubs and hostels have been 
established for girls working away from home. ‘These clubs have 
a varied social life, and a personal interest is taken in each girl. 
Parents looking for a residential club for their daughters in any 
neighbourhood are advised to write to the clerk of the council at 
the town hall, city hall or civic centre. They will be advised 
whether there is a club in the vicinity. 

Volunteers are needed here to act as unofficial guardians and 
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friends to the girls. They should seek the address of a local | 


organization from the clerk of the council at the above address. 

There are also social clubs for working girls, particularly for those 
who are living away from home or are in domestic service. The 
same remarks apply as for the above residential clubs, while the 
Mabys Association for the Care of Young Girls (66 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1) has many local 
branches and is in touch with many clubs. 


ORGANIZING OCCUPATIONAL CENTRES 

Occupational centres and clubs were established primarily to 
cater for the long hours of enforced leisure that unemployment 
brought to many men and women. The centres, however, have 
never been confined to the unemployed, and many members now 
have jobs. 

The activities of these clubs are many and varied, and include 
handicrafts, the repair of shoes, clothes and furniture, their 
replacement with new articles, and a great deal of simple carpentry. 
None of the things made in the club are sold to the public, for they 
are made solely for personal and club use. The musical and 
dramatic branches are particularly popular. Members make their 
own stage furniture and even their own simple musical instruments. 
In all clubs, too, lectures and discussions on matters of practical or 
topical interest are arranged from time to time. 

Any man or woman wishing to join an occupational centre can 
obtain the address of the local organization and full particulars of 
its activities, from an employment exchange. 

Volunteers 

Occupational centres welcome volunteers, particularly experts in 
any branch of the club’s activities—men and women with dramatic 
experience for the drama groups, musicians for the music groups, 
and skilled craftsmen for the handicraft section. Furthermore, as 
with boys’ and girls’ clubs, they need help with the accounts, the 
purchase of materials and the organization of summer camps. 
Helpers must be prepared to come regularly—only on this basis 
can they be of any assistance. 

There are about 1,000 men’s, and 600 women’s, occupational 
centres in the country, mostly in the industrial areas. They are 
organized in regional groups which provide professional advice 
and instruction to every club, and are responsible in a general 
way for their staffing and organization. The address of the regional 
group in your locality is obtainable from the National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, who will also 
be glad to give further information. 

The Personal Service League is a body founded in 1932, which 
provides unemployed men and women in the special areas with 
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boots, bedding and clothing. Distribution branches have been 
established throughout these areas, and there are collecting centres 
throughout the rest of the country. 

The League works in close co-operation with local charity 
organizations in providing relief, and applicants to the League for 
help should inquire at the local employment exchange. 

Volunteers are needed both in the distribution and the collection 
of goods. The headquarters of the League is 41 Lowndes Square, 
London, $.W.1, and offers of help should be made there. Helpers 
outside the special areas collect old clothes, etc., from donors, 
bring them to a central depot, and help in the making of further 
goods there. Besides this work, helpers in the special areas supervise 
the distribution of the goods. 

The Charity Organization Society, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, S.W.1, organizes general charity work in the 
London area, Volunteers are needed to help in office work, to 
visit needy cases and advise on their treatment. They should write 
to the above address, stating what they are prepared to do. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES IN HOUSING ESTATES 

Community centres have been established on many new housing 
estates to provide a centre for social life and a meeting place where 
the new residents can get to know one another. They also provide 
a convenient club house for other social organizations, such as 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. In fact, the community centre forms a focal 
point for the new community. 

For the most part these centres are run by a ‘‘ Community 
Association ”” composed of representatives of the various churches, 
clubs and societies in the district. Sometimes the centre has been 
built and maintained by voluntary funds, sometimes by the local 
authority. Volunteers are needed in many of these centres, 
especially to organize the educational and cultural sides.’ Intending 
helpers should obtain the address of the local organizer from the 
clerk of the council at the town hall, county hall or other civic centre. 

Anyone thinking of forming a new community centre can obtain 
literature and information from the Community Centres and 
Associations Committee of the National Council of Social Service, 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, and this committee has officers 
in different parts of the country who will visit any district and 
give necessary advice. Any scheme for a community centre will 
normally require the setting up of a local committee, on which there 
are representatives of the local authority, organizations of residents 
in the area, and other voluntary organizations concerned with the 
development of the work. 

There are about 120 town’ councils of social service, scattered 
about the country. For the most part they do general charity work 
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similar to that of the Charity Organization Society in London, but 
they also carry out social surveys, compile year books of local welfare 
work, and handle funds for general charities. Volunteers are 
needed in all this work. They are advised to obtain the address 
of the local secretary from the clerk of the council in the district, 
or from the National Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square. 
London, W.C.1. 

Rural community councils have been established in twenty-eight 
administrative counties in England, Wales and Scotland, to develop 
social and educational work in the villages. They provide village 
halls and organize lectures, drama groups, physical recreation 
and so on, and in some cases undertake health services in co-operation 
with the county council. 

Anyone wishing to organize a rural community council in a county 
where one has not already been established should get in touch with 
the National Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Helpers are needed by these councils to organize their services 
in the villages, and to act as countryside wardens. The purpose 
of these wardens is to secure a proper respect and care on the part 
of the public for those places which are generally open to tourists, 
hikers, campers, etc. They also report upon the provision of litter 
baskets, repair of footpaths, clearance of streams, etc. Intending 
volunteers should obtain the address of the local council from the 
National Council of Social Service at the above address. 


VOLUNTARY AMBULANCE ORGANIZATIONS 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade, the St. Andrew’s Ambulance 
Association and the British Red Cross Society do similar work. 
The first operates in England and Wales, the second in Scotland, 
and the third covers the whole country. Their work can be 
conveniently divided into the following classes. 

The Voluntary Aid Detachment (V.A.D.) of each organization 
undertakes war service either in a “ mobile unit,” which serves 
overseas or at home as required, or in an “ immobile unit ” which 
serves in its own neighbourhood. All members are taught first aid, 
home nursing and A.R.P. work. 

Units for peace service are stationed at places where large crowds 
gather, such as sports grounds, exhibitions, race meetings, etc. First 
aid men and sisters are sent to the cinemas and theatres, and nurses 
are supplied to camp hospitals. In co-operation with police, 
ambulances and hospitals, the voluntary organizations station 
first aid posts on busy roads at weekends and holidays, and establish 
first aid tents at busy bathing beaches. 

They also co-operate with hospitals by supplying voluntary nurses 
during depletion of staffs, or by undertaking some regular auxiliary 
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service in a hospital department. They also undertake some home 
nursing and give invaluable help during an epidemic. 

The British Red Cross Society has also opened many child welfare 
centres. These are run by professional doctors and nurses, but 
members do much of the work. This work has already been 
described. 

Furthermore, the organizations keep a roll of people willing to 
undergo blood transfusions, more than 6,000 of which are made 
each year. They divide their roll into the various classes of blood 
and have it organized so that it takes the minimum possible time 
to get the donors to the patients. 

Volunteers for these services are required to undergo an extensive 
training in first aid work and in the particular branch of activity they 
propose to take up. It is no use going into this service half-heartedly. 
It requires considerable devotion and sacrifice of spare time, but the 
work is both interesting and satisfying. If a volunteer does not 
know the address of the local branch of one of these bodies, he 
should write to the headquarters :— 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade, St. John’s Gate, London, E.C.1. 

St. Andrew’s Ambulance Association, 98 North Street, Glasgow. 

British Red Cross Society, 14 Grosvenor Crescent, London, $.W.1. 

There are various organizations throughout the country which 
undertake to visit physically defective children in their homes, and to 
try to find them suitable employment. Parents wishing to get in 
touch with such an organization should apply to the local education 
committee for its address, or inquire at an employment exchange. 
Volunteers for this work are advised to write to the After Care 
Association (Physically Defective Children), 2 Old Queen Anne 
Gate, London, S.W.1. 


WELFARE WORK FOR THE BLIND 

The welfare of the blind is cared for by many organizations, 
mainly local in their nature. All of them need helpers willing to 
visit blind people in their homes and to act as their guides out of 
doors. Volunteers for this work should get in touch with their local 
association, if they know of one, or apply to the blind welfare com- 
mittee at the town hall, county hall or civic centre. They can also 
write to the National Institute for the Blind at 224-228 Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. People wishing for the assistance of 
one of these organizations should apply to their local blind welfare 
committee. 

Other volunteers are wanted to learn Braille and, after they have 
reached a certain standard, to translate books for the blind. These 
should write to the National Library for the Blind, 35 Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

Hospital visiting is among tlie most valuable work done i1 
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voluntary social service. There are several organizations which 
arrange for the visiting of patients who have no friends or relations. 
Volunteers should write to the local hospital (address can be found 
from any directory), who will put them in touch with any local 
organization. Patients entering hospital, or any others who would 
like to take advantage of this service, can get in touch with the 
association through the same channels. 


SECTION Ill 


COMMUNITY INSURANCE 
CHAPTER 15.—NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


persons between the ages of fourteen and sixty-five who are 

not earning more than £250 a year. It is also compulsory 
for manual workers within these age limits irrespective of their 
earnings. 

Certain classes of employees are excluded from contributing, and 
there are arrangements whereby certain workers who are thus 
excluded may register as voluntary contributors. The regulations 
relating to these latter classes are described later. 

Under the scheme, the insured person, in respect of certain weekly 
contributions, receives free medical attention from a panel doctor, 
sickness benefit if rendered incapable of work, and disablement 
benefit if the incapacity continues for longer than twenty-six weeks. 
Women who are insured, or are the wives of insured men, are also 
entitled to maternity benefits, but apart from this one instance an 
insured person’s dependants are not entitled to medical attention 
or benefit. 

The contributions paid under this scheme also entitle insured 
persons, and the wives of insured men, to old age pensions, and their 
dependants to widows’ and orphans’ pensions in the event of the 
insured person’s death. (Contributions for old age pensions are 
dealt with in this chapter, as payments for pensions are made jointly 
with National Health Insurance contributions ; but the conditions 
regulating payment of pensions are dealt with in Chapter 17. 
Voluntary contributors for pensions are also dealt with in Chapter 17 
as this scheme is organized independently of health insurance.) 

Contributions to National Health and Pensions Insurance are 
paid partly by the employed person and partly by the employer, 
while an additional sum is paid into the fund by the State. A 
contributor is provided with an insurance card, and the weekly con- 
tributions are recorded by means of special stamps stuck on to this 


Nee Health Insurance is compulsory for all employed 
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card. While a person is employed, the card is held by the employer, 
who deducts the amount of the employee’s contribution from his 
wages and is responsible for affixing the stamps to the card. 

The amount payable is shown in the following table :-— 


_MEN 


J NSROEIN 


Employer | Employee | Employer | Employee 


— = 


Where the insured person 
is between the ages of 14 ‘ F ‘ ‘ 
Pere crete tarteedti 34) 28 oo ds chen Bag rene 
cal benefit only). 

Where the insured person | 
is between the ages of 10d. 10d i 7d. 7d. 
16 and 18. | 
Where the insured person 
is 18 years of age or over, 
and board and lodging is 
provided bytheemployer. 
Where the insured person | AE & 
is 18 years of age or over, 
board and lodging is not 
provided by the em- 
ployer, and the rate of 
remuneration : 

(a) exceeds 4s. a day 10d. 10d. 7d. 7d. 
(6) exceeds 3s., but does 
not exceed 4s. a day, lid. 9d. 8d. 6d. 
(c) does not exceed 3s. a 
day. Is. 24d.| 53d. lid. 3d. 


10d. 10d. 7d. 7d. 


No contribution is payable while the insured person is unemployed 
or sick, provided that this unemployment or sickness lasts for one 
week or longer. 

There are two classes of employees which are excluded from 
compulsory health insurance. In the first class are :— 

(1) Ministers of religion and professional men, e.g., doctors, 
solicitors, etc. 

(2) Apprentices who are not receiving money payment. 

(3) Persons employed on an agricultural holding who are not 
receiving money payment. 

(4) Persons employed by their parents without money payment, 
and persons who are fully maintained by their employer without 


money payment. 
(5) Wives employed by their husbands, and vice versa. 
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(6) Persons casually employed, e.g., a man who digs a house- 
holder’s garden or does some odd jobs about the house. If the man 
is employed regularly to do odd jobs, he becomes liable to insurance, 
and both employer and employee must pay contributions for the 
weeks in which he is employed. Furthermore, casual employees 
for the purposes of a trade or business, or casual employees engaged 
or paid through a club for the purpose of a game or recreation (e.g., 
a golf caddie) are not exempt. 

(7) An agent who is paid only by commission, by fees or by share 
in profits, and who either (a) is a part-time agent (i.e., is mainly 
dependent on earnings from some other occupation in which he is 
not liable to pay contributions), or (b) is employed as agent by more 
than one employer, and is not mainly dependent on his earnings 
from any one agency. 

(8) Persons employed in part-time work which is not their 
principal means of livelihood. (These persons are specified in 
special orders made by the Minister of Health. They are too 
numerous to be mentioned, but any query as to whether a particular 
kind of employment has been excepted by a special order should be 
made to the Ministry of Health, Insurance Department, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1, or, in the case of Welsh applicants, to the Welsh 
Board of Health, Cathays Park, Cardiff.) 

(9) Teachers who are entitled to superannuation allowances, and 
pupil or student teachers employed in public elementary schools. 

Persons employed in these classes are also excluded from com- 
pulsory contributions to the pensions scheme. 


EXEMPTION FROM HEALTH INSURANCE 

The second class of employees excluded from compulsory health 
insurance are those employed in occupations for which the Minister 
of Health has issued a certificate of exemption to the employers. 
This certificate is granted only when the employees’ terms of employ- 
ment provide sickness and disablement benefits equal to those payable 
under National Health Insurance. This class is limited to :— 

(1) Persons in the employment of the Crown. 

(2) Persons in the employment of local or other public authorities. 

(3) Clerks or salaried officials who are in the service of a railway 
or other statutory company, and are entitled to rights in a super- 
annuation fund. 

Certain employees in this class exempt from National Health 
Insurance may also be completely or partially exempt from payment 
to the pensions scheme. 

The statutory regulations are as follows :— 

(a) The employee is completely exempt from the State pensions 
scheme if, under the terms of his employment, he will receive a 
pension of at least 10s. a week when he retires, and widows’ or 
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orphans’ pensions will be-paid in the event of his death. Police 
officers fall within this class. 

(6) A male employee is exempted from making payments for 
old age pensions, but is still compulsorily insured for widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions if, under the terms of his employment, he will 
receive a pension of at least 10s. a week when he retires, but no 
widows’ or orphans’ pensions will be paid in the event of his death. 
The weekly contributions are: employer, 34d.; employee, 34d. 
Most established civil servants and railway clerks, and many 
employees of local and other public authorities, fall within this class. 

(c) A female employee whose terms of employment are as (b) is 
wholly exempt from payment to the State pensions scheme. 

(d) The employee is compulsorily insurable for all pensions (as 
opposed to health) or, in the case of a woman, for old age and 
orphans’ pensions if, under the terms of his employment, he is not 
entitled to any kind of pension. The weekly rates of contribution 
are :— 

MEN WomEN 
Employer Employee Employer Employee 
54d. 543d. 24d. 3d. 

Individual Exemptions 

Certain persons may apply for a certificate of exemption from 
National Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions. This is granted 
if the person :— 

(1) Has a private income or a pension of at least £26 a year. 

(2) Is mainly supported by some other person. 

(3) Is mainly dependent upon an occupation which is not insur- 
able. ‘This would apply, for example, in the case of a doctor whose 
main income was derived from his private practice, but who also 
worked as a paid secretary of some society at less than £250 a year. 

(4) Has been employed in insurable employment for less than 
eighteen weeks within a period of twelve months. When application 
for exemption is made on this ground, this period is calculated as the 
twelve months ending on the previous June 30. 

A man exempted from contributions for National Health Insur- 
ance and Old Age Pensions under these conditions is still compul- 
sorily insurable for widows’ and orphans’ pensions. He contributes 
24d. a week, and his employer contributes 9d. An exempted woman 
worker is not insurable for any pension and makes no weekly con- 
tribution, but her employer pays 7d. a week to the fund. 

Application for a certificate of exemption on any of the above 
grounds should be made to the Ministry of Health, Insurance Depart- 
ment (Exemptions Branch), Bromyard Avenue, London, W.3, or, 
in the case of Welsh applicants, to the Welsh Board of Health, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

The certificate of exemption can be given up at any time if the 
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person wishes to become insured for National Health Insurance 
and for Old Age Pension. 

‘The right to become a voluntary contributor for health insurance 
is limited to certain classes who have previously paid contributions. 

A person qualified to become a voluntary contributor for health 
insurance may also become a voluntary contributor for pensions. 
Thus he may (1) contribute to both schemes; (2) to health 
insurance only; (3) to pensions only. Certain classes of employees 
may become contributors for pensions, but not for health insurance. 

As voluntary contributions to health insurance and pensions are 
now independent of each other, contributions are paid separately. 
Only health insurance contributions are dealt with in this chapter. 
The pensions scheme will be dealt with in full on page 197 in Chapter 
17, 


HOW TO BECOME A VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTOR 

The following classés are entitled to be voluntary contributors 
for health insurance :— 

(a) Persons who have ceased to be employed in insurable employ- 
ment (e.g., a worker who changes to an employment which is 
not insurable), provided they have contributed for at least one 
hundred and four weeks during the last period in which they were 
insured. 

(6) Persons who, owing to a change in the conditions of their 
employment, are no longer liable to compulsory insurance (e.g., 
a non-manual worker whose wages rise above the rate of £250 
a year), provided that they have contributed for one hundred and 
four weeks during the last period in which they were insured. 

(c) Persons ceasing insurable employment who have not paid 
one hundred and four contributions since last becoming compulsorily 
insured, but were voluntary contributors when they entered insurable 
employment. 

A voluntary contributor who enters excepted employment may 
continue to be a voluntary contributor. 

The rates for voluntary contributors to health insurance are :— 

When the contributor’s income from all sources is under £250 
a year. 
Men 9d. per week. Women 8}d. per week. 
The employer makes no contribution. 
i When the contributor’s income exceeds £250 a year. 
Men 6d. per week. Women 54d. per week. 
The employer makes no contribution. 

In the latter case the contributor is not entitled to medical 
benefit but receives all other advantages (sickness, disablement, etc.). 

Payment is made by means of National Health Insurance stamps, 
obtainable from a post office and affixed to the contribution card. 
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These rules for voluntary con- 
tributors should be noted :— 

When persons in the three classes 
mentioned above cease to be com- 
pulsorily insured, they have a free 
insurance period varying from 
eighteen months to two years, accord- 
ing to the time of year when they 
stopped insurance payments, and 
application to become voluntary con- 
tributors must be made during this 
period. Persons who are members 
of approved societies should make 
application to their society. Others 
should apply to the appropriate 
insurance department (Ministry of 
Health, Insurance Department, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1, or the Beit i 
Pode cehedtty, eens a atheays Lloyd George was largely 


eS  i-dvinot become responsible for our Heaith 
s eR aC: Insurance and Pensions system, 
or continue to be insured -as a 


4 which were introduced in his 
voluntary contributor during her budget of 1911. 


husband’s lifetime. 

If a voluntary contributor wishes to receive full rates of benefit, 
he must pay at least fifty contributions during each contribution 
year (a period from July to the end of the following June which, 
for the convenience of the authorities, is taken as a basis for making 
regulations for contributions). Any weeks for which he has made 
no contribution because of sickness, however, are counted as 
contributions if there is medical proof of illness. 

If a contributor has less than forty-five contributions to his credit 
at the end of a contribution year, his insurance ceases unless he 
makes additional payments to bring his contributions to that total. 

A male voluntary contributor aged sixty (or a woman aged fifty- 
five) who has been continuously insured for ten years, need pay 
only twenty-six contributions per year to keep his insurance alive, 
and qualify for a pension at sixty-five. Other benefits are reduced. 

If a voluntary contributor allows his insurance to lapse, he is 
entitled to a free insurance period of from eighteen months to two 
years, as is explained on page 186. 

Approved Societies 

When a person becomes insured, he has the choice of joining 
an approved society or becoming a deposit contributor in the 
Deposit Contributors’ Fund organized by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Health. It is a great advantage to join 
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a society and contributors are encouraged to do so by the Ministry. 
No additional contribution need be made to join a society, which 
is an instrument used by the State to administer the insurance 
fund. By pooling the insurance funds of all its members, approved 
societies can take advantage of co-operative enterprise, pay higher 
benefits and carry on payments for a longer period—the deposit 
contributor’s benefit ceases when the amount contributed to his 
account is exhausted. Furthermore, approved societies are generally 
able after several years of membership to pay additional benefits 
such as eye and dental treatment. 

Sometimes, however, the societies refuse to accept a contributor 
because of the state of his health; in this case he becomes a member 
of a special section of the Deposit Contributors’ Fund—known as 
the insurance section—and is entitled to the same benefits as if he 
were a member of an approved society. 


ADVANTAGES OF JOINING A GOOD SOCIETY 

A list of approved societies, giving the addresses of their 
secretaries, can be seen at any employment exchange, at the 
office of the local insurance committee, or at any district office 
of the insurance department. Care should be taken in the choice 
of a society because of the difference in the additional benefits 
offered by the various societies. It is advisable to obtain par- 
ticulars from a number of societies, and to compare the benefits 
which they provide. Some approved societies are limited to 
particular trades, but one can usually choose between several. 

Having chosen his society and obtained the necessary application 
form, the insured person should give the particulars required and 
send off the form. When he has been accepted, the society sends 
him a contribution card. He hands this to his employer, who is 
responsible for having insurance stamps affixed each week. It 
should be noted that the insured person makes no contributions 
direct to his society. His weekly contributions are deducted from 
his wages or salary by his employer. 

The employer retains the card until the end of the half-year— 
June 30 and December 31—and then returns it, fully stamped for 
all weeks in which contributions had to be paid. The insured 
person sends it to his society and receives a new card from them, 
which in turn he hands to the employer. 

At the end of his first half-year as a contributor, the insured 
person receives a record card from his society. On this is recorded 
the number of contributions which he has made. The member 
should return this card, with his completed contribution card, 
every half-year to his society so that it can be brought up to date. 

If a contributor wishes to transfer from one society to another, 
he should notify the society which he intends to join. He will 
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then be given the necessary forms and instructed in the correct 
procedure to follow. 

Should this transfer take place within two years of his first payment 
of insurance, and provided he has made no previous transfer, no 
charge is made; otherwise a fee of 2s. is charged. 

A transfer dates from the end of the half-year period, irrespective 
of when the contributor decides to make the change. Thus, an 
insured person who makes application for a change between January 
and June is not transferred until June 30, and a person who makes 
application between July and December is not transferred until 
December 31. 

Usually it is a disadvantage to transfer from one society to another, 
for, on transfer, an insured person is not entitled to any additional 
benefits until he has completed the prescribed period of membership 
of his new society. 

A person who wishes to become a deposit contributor obtains a 
form from the Ministry of Health (Insurance Department), Bromyard 
Avenue, London, W.3, or the Welsh Board of Health, Cathays 
Park, Cardiff. 

If he neglects to join an approved society or to make application 
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Better health services have meant longer life for the average man and 

woman. This graph shows how the expectation of life of a new-born 

baby rose by about twenty-five per cent between 1901 and 1931, The 
dotted line is for girls, the continuous line for boys. 
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to the insurance department, he is registered automatically as a 
deposit contributor. 

A deposit contributor can, however, at any time become a member 
of an approved society which is willing to accept him. His insurance 
is transferred to the society without the payment of any transfer fee. 

A contribution card can be obtained at any post office. At the 
end of the first half-year of insurance (June 30 or December 31), 
the card should be sent to the Ministry of Health or to the Welsh 
Board of Health at the above addresses, and a new card obtained 
from a post office. On receipt of the old card, the insurance 
department sends the contributor a record card. 

Subsequently, at the end of each half-year, he should send in 
his completed contribution card, and enclose the recerd card so 
that it may be brought up to date. 

The procedure is the same for a person who, for reasons of 
health, has been refused admittance to an approved society and 
has joined the special section of the Deposit Contributors’ Fund. 


BENEFITS UNDER HEALTH INSURANCE 

In the following sections, the benefits obtainable under National 
Health Insurance are described. Questions relating to arrears of 
contributions, owing to unemployment or illness, and the free 
insurance period of a person who has ceased to be insured, are 
dealt with on pages 185 and 186, as these are more clearly understood 
when the conditions of benefit have been explained. 

There are several types of benefit—medical, sickness, disablement, 
maternity and “additional.” Medical benefit is provided by the 
local insurance committee, and the other benefits by the approved 
societies or, in the case of deposit contributors, by the local insurance 
committee. 

Under medical benefit the insured person is entitled to receive 
medical attention or treatment from a doctor, and to obtain any 
prescribed medicines or medical and surgical appliances free of 
charge. It does not include medical attendance or treatment during 
the confinement of a woman contributor. 

A contributor becomes entitled to medical benefit immediately 
upon becoming insured. When a person ceases to be insured, benefit 
continues during his free insurance period, a period of from eighteen 
months to two years according to when his contributions cease. 

When a compulsory contributor reaches the age of sixty-five years 
or over, he is no longer required to pay contributions, but he is 
entitled to medical benefit as long as he lives. 

Voluntary contributors earning more than £250 a year are not 
entitled to medical benefit. Juveniles—boys and girls aged fourteen 
or fifteen—are eligible for medical benefit only. 

As soon as a person becomes insured, he should receive a medical 
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card. If this is not sent, he should apply for one at once to the local 
insurance committee. A special post card is provided free of charge 
for this purpose at any post office. 

As soon as the contributor receives his medical card, he should 
choose a doctor and not wait until he is ill before doing so. A list of 
doctors registered to attend insured persons, known as the panel list, 
is kept at all post offices. After choosing a doctor from this list, the 
contributor should visit the doctor personally to make arrangements 
to be accepted as a panel patient. 

Emergency Medical Attention 

An insured person should always apply for treatment to his own 
panel doctor, or to his deputy; but if neither of these doctors is 
available, treatment can be obtained in an emergency from any 
panel doctor. Wherever it is possible, he is required to attend the 
doctor at his surgery during surgery hours. The doctor may be 
called to the insured person’s home only if he is too ill to attend the 
surgery. 

In the case of a person who is constantly moving from place to 
place in the course of his employment, such as a commercial traveller, 
special arrangements can be made to enable him to obtain medical 
benefit in any district where he may be. Application for this special 
service should be made to the insurance committee of the district 
where he normally resides. The address can be obtained from any 
post office in the district. 

Eye and dental treatment, for which the panel doctor’s sanction 
is required, is dealt with under ‘‘ Additional Benefits ” on page 182. 


COMPENSATION OR BENEFIT FOR SICKNESS 

Sickness benefit is paid when an insured person is incapable of 
work because of illness or accident. It is provided in addition to the 
medical attention to which the insured per¥on is entitled under his 
medical benefit. 

Sickness benefit is not, however, payable for any incapacity due 
to an accident or industrial disease for which the insured person is 
entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Nor is it payable for any incapacity for which damages or compen- 
sation have been awarded in a court of law or have been paid by the 
person responsible, unless the amount received is less than the 
amount of benefit which would ordinarily have been payable. In 
such a case, the difference between the two amounts is payable as 
sickness benefit. 

Where a claim for compensation or damages is being made, but 
has not been settled, the society—or, in the case of a deposit contri- 
butor, the Deposit Contributors’ Fund—will pay sickness benefit to 
the insured person pending the settlement. It can then reclaim this 
amount from any compensation or damages which he receives. 
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Sickness benefit does not begin until the fourth day of incapacity, 
and is not payable until twenty-six weekly contributions have been 
paid. 

The right to sickness benefit ceases when an insured person reaches 
the age of sixty-five. 

Where the person is a member of an approved society, and has 
made at least twenty-six but less than one hundred and four contri- 
butions, the benefit is as follows :— 

For men, 9s. a week. 

For unmarried women, married women and widows, 7s. 6d. a week. 

After one hundred and four contributions have been paid, the 
rates become :— 

For men, 15s. a week. 

For unmarried women and widows, 12s. a week. 

For married women, 10s. a week. 

In order to make up his contributions to one hundred and four 
weekly payments as soon as possible and thus qualify for increased 
benefit, a contributor may, for weeks of genuine unemployment or 
illness, stamp the card himself; that is, paying both his own share and 
his employer’s. Before a person may stamp his card in this way, 
however, he must obtain the permission of his society, or of the local 
insurance committee if he is a deposit contributor. 


HOW LONG SICKNESS BENEFIT LASTS 

Many approved societies pay increased sickness benefit to insured 
persons who have been members for at least five years. This 
additional payment varies according to the rules of the society. 

If, for any reason, a contributor is in arrears with his payments, 
sickness benefit is subject to reduction. (See page 185 for Arrears.) 

The benefit is payable so long as the insured person remains 
incapacitated, provided that this period does not exceed twenty-six 
weeks. Where this period is exceeded, the person receives disable- 
ment benefit if he fulfils the necessary conditions. 

This twenty-six weeks’ period is the maximum time allowed for 
sickness benefit in any twelve months. Thus, if a person were ill for 
twelve weeks and received sickness benefit from September to 
December inclusive, and then had another long spell of illness four 
months later, he would cease to be eligible for benefit after fourteen 
weeks of the second illness had elapsed. He would then become 
entitled to disablement benefit if all the conditions were fulfilled. 

Where a second claim for benefit is made within twelve months otf 
a previous claim, the second illness is considered to be a continuation 
of the first. In such cases, benefit begins from the first day of the 
second illness, and not from the fourth day. 

These conditions of benefit apply only to insured persons who are 
registered with an approved society. Where a person is a deposit 
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contributor, the benefit rate is lower and the amount he draws in 
benefit is limited to the amount that stands to his credit in the 
Deposit Contributors’ Fund. 

The conditions covering a claim for benefit vary according to the 
society. Each society provides a copy of its rules, and these should 
be scrupulously observed. 

The panel doctor provides a medical certificate upon the first 
day ofincapacity. On receiving this certificate, the applicant should 
fill in the details, sign the notice of sickness printed on the right-hand 
side of the certificate and send the certificate to the society on the 
same day. Where the disability has been caused by an accident, a 
statement on a separate piece of paper, setting out fully and clearly 
when and how the accident happened, should be attached to the 
certificate. 

Weekly Doctor’s Certificates 

After the first certificate has been received, the insured person 
should ask the doctor for an intermediate certificate for each week 
that he remains incapable of work. The first of these intermediate 
certificates should be obtained within a week of getting the first 
certificate, and should be delivered at once to the society. ¢ 

In some cases the doctor may decide that it is unnecessary to 
see the patient as often as once a week, and may give intermediate 
certificates which cover a longer period. But unless these special 
certificates are provided, or the society intimates that certificates 
are not needed every week, the insured person must be careful 
to obtain a certificate once a week. 

Towards the end of his illness, the patient should find out when 
the doctor thinks he will be able to return to work, and should 
obtain a final certificate before he actually returns. A doctor 
cannot give a final certificate after the insured person has returned 
to work, and the absence of this certificate may cause loss of benefit. 


GIVING NOTICE OF ILLNESS 

If the insured person fails to give notice to his society within 
the. first three days of incapacity, benefit does not begin until the 
day following that on which notice is given. If, however, he can 
show that he has a reasonable excuse for not giving notice earlier, 
there is no loss of benefit. If the insured person is unable to obtain 
a certificate from the doctor during the first three days, he should 
notify the society of his illness and send the certificate as soon as 
he is able to obtain it. 

While the person is receiving sickness benefit, he must da’ no 
work, must remain at home each day between certain hours, and 

ust not go away from home without the permission of his society. 
hese rules are common to all sacieties. In addition, however, 
ach society has its own rules which must be obeyed, and the 
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contributor should study these carefully and adhere to them rigidly. 

If an insured person is admitted to an infirmary or a hospital 
the payment of sickness benefit is limited by certain conditions. 

In the first place, no payment is made to the insured person 
while he is an inmate. If he has dependants, a part or the whole 
of the benefit is paid to them. ‘This is decided, wherever possible, 
by consultation with the insured person, 

If the dependants do not receive the whole sum, or if there are 
no dependants, the insured person is consulted as to how the money 
shall be used, It is customary for at least a part of the sum to be 
paid to the institution as part payment for the treatment, unless 
the contributor is a member of a hospital savings scheme. Any 
remaining money is kept until the insured person leaves the institu- 
tion, but the amount must not exceed £50. The money is, in 
most cases, paid in weekly instalments, varying between 10s. and 
£2 according to the amount available and the circumstances. 
The available money can, however, be paid in a lump sum. 

If a person dies in an institution, any unpaid balance of benefit 
(up to a maximum of £50) forms part of his estate, and is payable 
by his society to any person whom he has nominated in his will 
or in instructions to the society. If there is no will or instructions, 
it is paid to the persons the society considers to be entitled to it, 


CLAIMING DISABLEMENT BENEFIT 

Disablement benefit is a continuation of sickness benefit. It is 
payable when a person has been ill for longer than twenty-six 
weeks and has exhausted his sickness benefit. 

It is payable, however, only if the insured person has one hundred 
and four paid contributions to his credit, 

The standard rates of disablement benefit are 7s, 6d. a week 
for men; 6s. a weck for unmarried women and widows; and 5s. a 
week for married women. Some societies pay increased disableme nt 
benefit to contributors who have been members for five years. 

Payment continues for so long as the person is incapacitated or 
reaches the age of sixty-five, whichever is the shorter. 

As with sickness benefit, payments are subject to reduction if, 
for any reason, a contributor is in arrears with his contributions, 
The rules relating to certificates of illness and periods in hospital 
are the same as for sickness benefit. 

Maternity benefit is payable on confinement when a woman, 
or her husband, is insured and has qualified by paying forty-two 
contributions. If the woman is insured as well as her husband 
she will receive two benefits, The conditions are as follows :— 

(1) Where the woman is not insured, but her husband is insured 
and qualified, benefit of 40s, is payable by his society. 

(2) Where both the woman and her husband are insured and 
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jualified, two benefits (i.e., 80s.) are payable. One benefit of 
40s. comes from her own society, and the other from her husband’s. 

(3) Where the woman is insured and qualified—but her husband 
$s not insured or is insured but not qualified—two benefits (80s.) 
ire paid by her own society. 

(4) Where a woman has given up work on her marriage and 
ransferred to Class K (see ‘‘ Married Women,” page 184), she is 
entitled to a benefit of 40s. from her own society upon her first 
confinement if it takes place within two years of her marriage. 
She also receives a benefit from her husband’s society if he is insured. 
[f her husband is not insured, or is insured but not qualified, she 
-eceives only the one benefit. 

(5) An unmarried woman who is insured and qualified receives 
ipon confinement, a benefit of 40s. from her society. 

Some societies pay a higher rate of maternity benefit to con- 
ributors who have been members for at least five years. 

When an insured person is not a member of a society, but is a 
leposit contributor, benefits are paid by the local insurance 
committee. 

To qualify for benefit a woman should be attended by a duly 
jualified medical practitioner or a duly certified midwife. Where 
wo maternity benefits are paid, the woman must not perform 
smployable work for at least four weeks after her confinement. 

A claim for maternity benefit must be sent’ to the society or 
nsurance committee within six months of the date of confinement, 
mm a special form obtainable from the society or local insurance 
committee. If, before making payment, the society requires a 
marriage certificate, this can be obtained at the special rate of 
is. for marriage certificates required under National Health 
insurance Acts. The procedure for obtaining the certificate at 
his special rate is described on page 15. 


HOW MATERNITY BENEFIT IS PAID 

Normally, the benefit is paid in cash and the woman pays the 
loctor or midwife. The society has power, however, to pay the 
loctor or midwife, and to pay any remaining money to the woman. 

When the woman’s confinement takes place in a hospital main- 
ained by public funds or voluntary contributions, the regulations 
wre similar to those applying to sickness and disablement benefit 
described on page 176). Where two benefits are payable, only 
me benefit may be paid to her dependants while she is in hospital. 

One of the chief reasons why contributors to National Health 
‘nsurance should join an approved society is that societies provide 
nany benefits in addition to those laid down by law and described 
varlier. These vary to some extent according to the society, and 
contributors should make themselves thoroughly familiar with the 
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additional benefits provided by their particular society. A deposit 
contributor receives no additional benefits. 

Chief among these additional benefits are increases in sickness, 
disablement and maternity benefits; payment of the whole or part 
of the cost of dental or eye treatment; payment of the whole or part 
of the cost of maintenance while in hospital or a convalescent 
home; and the provision of medical and surgical appliances. 


HOW TO CLAIM ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 

A member of an approved society generally becomes entitled to 
take advantage of all the above benefits, with the exception of the 
increased benefit payments, after he has been a member of a society 
for three years. After five years he becomes entitled to the 
additional cash benefits. 

These additional cash payments are made automatically when- 
ever the insured person becomes eligible for benefit. Applications 
for the payment of hospital expenses or the cost of maintenance 
in a convalescent home must be made to the society and docu- 
mentary proof furnished that the applicant is or has been an 
inmate of the hospital, etc., or received treatment there. Applica- 
tions for the provision of medical and surgeon’s appliances must 
be accompanied by the panel doctor’s recommendation. 

A different procedure is adopted for applications for dental or eye 
treatment. 

Teeth and Eyes 

If an insured person requires dental treatment, and is a member 
of a society providing this additional benefit, he must first obtain a 
recommendation from his panel doctor that treatment is necessary. 
This should be forwarded to the society, which sends a voucher 
entitling the insured person to go to any dentist who agrees to 
provide the treatment. 

The society fixes the proportion of the cost of treatment which it 
is prepared to pay. Some societies pay the whole cost; others pay 
only a proportion of the cost. 

Exactly the same procedure is adopted with applications for 
ophthalmic benefit as for dental benefit, and here again some societies 
pay the whole and some part of the cost. 

' Most societies allow their members to go either to an eye specialist 

or to a sight-testing optician, but others vary considerably in their 
provisions. A few, for example, refuse to make a grant unless the 
member is examined by an oculist (a medical eye specialist); some 
pay the full cost of examination, whether by medical eye specialist 
or sight-testing optician, while others pay a grant of 5s. only (the 
charge made by sight-testing opticians), and members who are 
examined by a medical eye specialist are required to pay the difference 
in cost (which under the National Eye Service is 5s. 6d. extra). 
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Nearly every society, however, makes a grant towards the cost of 
any spectacles which may be required, this amount varying according 
to the society. 

If the insured person wishes to have his eyes tested by a sight-, 
testing optician, he can go to any person qualified to perform these! 
tests. Upon presentation of a voucher from his society, the 
examination is performed free of charge. If spectacles are 
necessary, they are made up by the optician and the cost to the 
insured person is dependent upon the grant made by his society. 

The principal organization through which insured persons may 
obtain examination by a medical eye specialist is the National Eye 
Service, administered by the National Ophthalmic Treatment Board. 
A fee of 10s. 6d. is charged—which is partly or wholly covered by the 
approved society’s grant, the insured person being required only to 
contribute that part of the fee which is not met by the grant. Spec- 
tacles are provided at standard charges by a dispensing optician 
(that is, an optician who does not undertake sight-testing and 
provides glasses only from prescriptions of qualified practitioners). 


HAVING YOUR EYES EXAMINED 

Contributors who want to have their eyes examined by an oculist 
should obtain the address of the National Ophthalmic Treatment 
Board’s local representative from the panel doctor when applying 
for their certificate. As soon as they receive the necessary voucher 
from their society, they should communicate with this representative, 
who is responsible for making an appointment with a medical eye 
specialist and for providing any glasses which may be prescribed. 

Some societies, however, send the vouchers to the National Eye 
Service instead of to the insured person, and in this case the service 
will send the contributor the names and addresses of eye specialists 
and dispensing opticians in his neighbourhood. 

There are certain regulations for National Health Insurance which 
are peculiar to married women. These should be noted carefully. 

An insured woman who marries is required to give notice of her 
marriage to her society within eight weeks, and her future position 
depends upon whether she gives up work or not. 

If she continues employment, she remains insured on the same 
conditions as before, except that the maximum rate of sickness and 
disablement benefits (exclusive of any increase by way of additional 
benefit) is reduced to 10s. and 5s. a week respectively. 

A married woman is considered to have given up work if, between 
the date on which she was last employed before her marriage and 
the end of the first year after marriage, she was out of insurable 
employment for a period of eight weeks. In reckoning this period, 
no account is taken of :— 

(a) Any period during which the woman was incapable of 
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work through illness, provided that she had given proper notice, or 
(b) Any period for whieh she was genuinely unemployed, ie, 
that ahe desired employment, but was unable to obtain it, 
Where such duly notified incapacity or certified unemployment 
lias Occurred in the eourse of the period of ejght weeks, the end of 
that period ia correapondingly deterred, 


BENEITS FOR MARRIED WOMEN 

A married woman who ia regarded ad having given up work is 
(ranmferred to the special married women classy (known as Olass K) 
at the end of the eighteweek period, or on the day following her 
marriage Hf the eight weeks were completed before her marriage, 

Henefita under Claas K ave payable as follows 

(1) Medical benelit is provided for a period of from twelve to 
eighteen montha, Tt continues for twelve montha after the woman 
in (ranslerted to Olas Ky and then until the following June 30 or 
December $1, whichever occurs firat, 

. (2) Sieknew benefit ta paid at the fixed rate for married women 
7a. Gc, a week after twentyeaix contributions have been paid, and 
108, a week afler one hundred and four contributions have been 
paid, and any additional benefit to whieh the individual applicant 
may be entitled, ‘Thin benefit cannot be paid for more than six 
weeks i all, and the woman ceases to be entitled to any sickness 
benefit afler twelve montha from the time she was transferred to 
Claw IK. Payment ia subjeet ta the usual conditions aa to waitin 
(lays, Notlee and proof of incapacity, and the rate may be reducer 
i comtributions to the insurance seheme are in arrears, 
Confinement 

Ifa woman has a confinement during the twelve months imme 
diately afler being tranaferred to Olaw Ky she will receive sickness 
Hhenefit only during sueh week before confinement as she is unable to 
work, ‘The phrase “unable to work’ haa a technical meaning 
here —thowe weeks when she ia incapable of performing her usual 
household cuties,  Steknew benefit ta not payable for the four weeks 
following confinement, 

(4) Ag payment of sickness benefit is linited to six weeks, a woman 
in Clam KC can never become eligible for disablement benefit, 

(4) Maternity benefit ia patd foe the frat confinement occurring 
aller trandlor to Clad IKK, provided that it takes place within two years 
of the marriage, "Thik benefit: iy normally 404, but it may be 
increased i the woman is entitled to additional benefits provided by 
her society, Maternity benefit, however, will be paid only if the 
women Has made fortyetwo contributions before being transferred 
to Clam IK. No reduetion ia mace in this benefit if contributions are 
in arrear, once the forty-two contributions have been paid, 

An haw been explained, married women in insurable employment are 
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normally entitled to two maternity benefits from their society if their 
husbands are not insured or are not entitled to maternity benefit from 
their insurance; but this does not apply to married women in Class kK, 
who cannot receive more than one maternity benefit from their 
society. A second benefit can, of course, be paid in respect of their 
husbands’ insurance if the conditions described under “ Maternity 
Benefit ” are fulfilled. 

(5) Additional treatment benefits (but not cash benefits) are 
provided for two years from the date of marriage if the woman was 
entitled to draw them before under the rules of her society. 

If a married woman who has been transferred to Class IK returns 
to insurable employment, she is treated (for cash benefits) as if she 
was entering insurance for the first time; that is to say, she must 
qualify afresh for them. She is entitled, however, while so qualifying, 
to draw any sickness or maternity benefit remaining to her under 
Class K conditions or to any additional benefits to which she may be 
entitled, 

If a woman has not returned to work within two years after her 
marriage, her membership of an approved society lapses. But if 
she returns to employment during the next year (the third year 
after marriage), the society must re-admit her to membership, 
provided that she makes application as soon as she returns to 
employment. 

A. married woman who becomes insured for the first time is 
entitled to the ordinary rates for married women, provided that she 
fulfils the necessary conditions as to number of contributions, ete. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

An insured person is required to make at least fifty contributions 
during a contribution year if he is to receive the full rate or benefit. 
If the number of contributions credited for a contribution year 
falls below fifty, he is liable to have his benefits substantially 
reduced. 

It must be explained here that there are two methods of calcu- 
lating the year in National Health Insurance; there is a * contribution 
year” and a “ benefit year.” The former runs from the first week 
in July until the end of the following June, and the latter from 
January until December. The rates of benefit that are payable 
in a benefit year are dependent upon whether the insured person 
made the required number of contributions in the previous con- 
tribution year, i.e., the twelve months ending in the June prior 
to the beginning of the benefit year. Weeks of genuine unemploy- 
ment or illness do not count as arrears in the contribution year, but 
equally they do not count as contributions in estimating whether the 
insured person has paid the one hundred and four contributions that 
entitle him to increased sickness benefit, A doctor’s certificate must 
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be furnished as proof of sickness, while unemployed contributors 
should be careful to have their health insurance cards stamped 
every week at the employment exchange, as this is their only proof 
of genuine unemployment. 

When the insured person is in arrears at the end of a contribution 
year, his society sends him a notice showing what payments he must 
make to qualify for full benefit during the following benefit year, 
i.e., from January Ist until December 31st. If he fails to make 
the necessary payments, he will be only entitled to reduced benefits. 

If arrears have been caused by an employer’s failure to stamp 
the insured person’s card, the society should be notified of this. 
If this negligence causes the insured person to lose any benefits 
from his society, he is entitled to recover the amount of benefit 
cost by suing the employer in the courts. 


WHEN COMPULSORY INSURANCE CEASES 

An insured person ceases to pay compulsory health insurance 
contributions if he leaves an insurable occupation to go into an 
uninsurable occupation, or if he is a non-manual worker and his 
salary is increased to more than £250 a year. When his contri- 
butions cease, he remains insured for a certain time without further 
payment. This is known as a free insurance period. 

During that period he may, if he chooses, become a voluntary 
contributor for health insurance if he fulfils the conditions described 
on page 172. He may also become a voluntary contributor for 
pensions (see Chapter 17, page 197). 

The free insurance period varies from eighteen months to two 
years according to the time when contributions cease to be paid. 
This is best understood in the following way: When a person 
ceases to pay contributions, he remains insured until the end of 
that half-year (June 30 or December 31). He then remains insured 
for a further eighteen months. Thus a person ceasing to pay 
contributions between January and June 30 remains insured until 
December 31 of the following year; a person ceasing to pay con- 
tributions between July and December 31 remains insured until 
June 30 in the year after the next. 

Free Insurance Period 

During this free insurance period he is entitled to all health 
insurance benefit, subject to the various qualifications and con- 
ditions which have already been described. When this period 
expires and his insurance ceases, he loses all rights to further benefits 
unless he is entitled to an extension as explained below. 

Extension because of inability to work through illness is granted 
in these circumstances :— ; 

(a) If, at the time of ceasing to pay contributions, the insured 
person is unable to work because of illness, the free insurance period 
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does not begin until the week in which he recovers from the illness. 
He has then a free period of from eighteen months to two years. 
Proper notice of illness must be given to the person’s society. 

(6) If, when his free period ends, a person is unable to work 
because of illness, he remains insured until the end of the next half- 
year. Ifhe has not recovered by that time, his insurance is extended 
for another half-year, and so on until he recovers from his illness. 
Additional Free Period 

An insured person who has been continuously insured for at 
least ten years is entitled, in addition to his eighteen months free 
period, to remain in insurance for a further year (called an 
“extended insurance year”) if he can satisfy the following con- 
ditions. He must give proof that throughout all but twelve weeks 
of the free insurance period he was, except when insurably employed, 
either incapable of work through illness or unable to obtain insurable 
employment. In this sense the term “‘ insurably employed ”’ means 
odd weeks of employment, totalling less than eight in the last twelve 
months of the free insurance period—an insufficient number of 
contributions to provide a new free period. 

His insurance will be extended year by year for so long as he 
continues to prove incapacity for work or genuine unemployment 
in all but seven weeks of each year. 

During the extended insurance periods, he is entitled to medical 
and maternity benefits, and to any additional benefits for medical 
treatment provided by his society. But he is not entitled to sickness 
and disablement benefits until he has paid twenty-six contributions 
in two consecutive years since his extended period began. 

If a person becomes employed during the free insurance period, 
he does not have a new term of free insurance on again ceasing 
work, unless he has been employed for at least eight weeks in the 
last twelve months of his free period. 

A person who resumes insurable employment after his free period 
has =xpired, is treated as if he were becoming insured for the first time. 


CHAPTER 16 
ADDITIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 


EstpEs National Health Insurance, there are other schemes by 

which a member of the community can insure himself and his 
family against the risk of sickness and ensure that they receive 
adequate medical attention. These schemes are of great advantage 
for National Health Insurance only insures the contributor himself 
and in certain circumstances his wife, leaving the rest of the family 
very possibly without proper medical attention and treatment. 
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In such circumstances the best course is to become a member of 
a friendly society, many of which provide insurance against illness 
and pay benefits similar to those of National Health Insurance. 
Anyone who wishes to join a friendly society can obtain the names 
and addresses of several from the Friendly Societies National Con- 
ference, 17 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. The inquirer should 
then write to the various societies for particulars, and compare the 
benefits they offer. 

Furthermore, some districts run local medical services which the 
individual can join and pay weekly contributions according to the 
number of his dependants. In return, he or any of his family 
receive free medical attention from their own doctor. The best 
way to discover if there is such a service in your district is to ask your 
doctor. 

‘There are also numerous dispensaries in cities and towns. Medical 
treatment here may be free or by subscription, but some dispensaries 
require a recommendation from one of their governors or officers. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT IN NEEDY CASES 

Where a person has not the means to pay for medical treatment for 
himself or his dependants, application should be made in times of 
illness to the public assistance authorities of the district. 

In this case medical treatment will be provided in one or two 
ways: by the district medical officer, either at his surgery or at the 
patient’s home, or in a hospital maintained or subsidized by the local 
authorities. 

An applicant should apply, in person if possible, to the relieving 
officer during office hours. If he is satisfied that the applicant is 
unable to pay for medical attention, the officer will give an order on 
the district medical officer for attendance, and this should be 
presented during surgery hours. The patient is attended at his 
home, only if he is unable to go to the surgery. 

In urgent cases where the office of the relieving officer is closed, 
application should be made direct to the district medical officer. 

The district medical officer decides whether or not a patient 
needs to be sent to an infirmary. As a general rule, sick persons 
are sent to a public hospital only if they are unable to receive proper 
attention in their homes. 

Relief, in the form of money, fuel or food, can also be given on 
the order of the relieving officer where the sick person or his family 
are without means. The district medical officer may also give 
instructions that nourishment, medicines and drugs, surgical appli- 
ances, etc,, should be provided. 

When the applicant is in receipt of unemployment assistance, the 
relieving officer can provide only medical treatment, drugs and 
appliances. He is not allowed to give financial aid or assistance in 
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kind except in cases of sudden and urgent necessity. In necessity, 
however, the relieving officer has authority to grant assistance in 
kind, pending reference of the case to the unemployment assistance 
authorities. 

In addition to providing treatment by doctor and public hospital, 
many public assistance authorities have the power to send patients 
to convalescent homes, sanatoria, and such institutions. In cases 
where a sick person is advised to go to one of these institutions, and 
has not the means to make any contribution towards his maintenance, 
the relieving officer of the district should be asked if there are 
facilities for the maintenance of pauper patients. 

Application can also be made to the relieving officer for the 
provision of dental or eye treatment. Where this is granted, a 
voucher is provided enabling the applicant to visit a dentist or 
optician. 

When a person in receipt of medical relief from the public assistance 
authorities has relatives legally responsible for his support, the 
authorities can apply to the relatives for repayment in whole or in 
part. 

The National Health Insurance scheme and the other schemes 
described earlier provide only for treatment by a general practitioner, 
a dentist or an oculist. People requiring specialized or surgical 
treatment are sent to the hospitals for treatment. 

Hospital facilities in this country can be divided into two classes 
—the voluntary hospitals and the public hospitals. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL SYSTEM 

Voluntary hospitals are maintained by contributors and grants, 
and, since they are under no form of public control, have the power 
to accept or to refuse any application for treatment. Most of the 
voluntary hospitals are known as “ generals,’ and accept cases of 
all kinds; but others specialize in one branch of medical work, such 
as chest complaints; throat, nose and ear diseases; and nervous 
diseases. 

Accident and emergency cases will usually be admitted to a 
* general ” hospital at all hours, and most hospitals provide further 
medical attention in out-patient departments. Some patients are 
sent by their doctors, but anyone may seek advice at the out-patient 
department. Patients are expected, however, to contribute to the 
cost of treatment according to their means, unless they are members 
of some hospital contributory scheme. 

In-patients are accepted where necessary in cases of accident, or 
if the out-patient department or a doctor reports that surgery or 
special treatment is needed. The voluntary hospitals, however, 
confine themselves almost entirely to surgery and treatment of 
persons who are likely to make a quick recovery. They do not, as 
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a rule, accept anyone who is incurable, and most of them limit a 
patient’s stay to a maximum of eight weeks. 

Members of hospital contributory schemes receive free hospital 
treatment; other in-patients are required to pay, according to their 
means, 

Many voluntary hospitals also have private rooms for paying 
patients—fees varying from four and a half guineas a week upwards. 
This is a recent development of great advantage to people of moderate 
means who can afford to pay reasonable charges but cannot afford the 
high fees of private nursing homes. 


PUBLIC HOSPITAL AND SANATORIA 

Hospitals for the treatment of infectious (notifiable) diseases and 
tuberculosis sanatoria are provided by local authorities, many of 
whom also provide public hospitals where no genuine application for 
treatment may be refused. Where there is a voluntary general 
hospital in the district, however, there is often an arrangement that 
the voluntary hospital shall deal with cases where a quick recovery 
is expected and the public hospital shall take cases where lengthy 
treatment is necessary. 

Admission to a public hospital can be obtained through the 
relieving officer of the district, or by direct application to the medical 
superintendent of the hospital. Patients pay according to their 
means unless they are members of a hospital contributory scheme. 
No patient can be refused because of his inability to make any con- 
tributions to his maintenance, but in certain cases relatives may be 
required to contribute. 

Local authorities also provide dispensaries where anyone under 
suspicion of tuberculosis may be examined and, if necessary, receive 
treatment. They also provide centres for treating venereal 
diseases. 

In both instances the best medical attention is available and a 
charge is made only when the authorities are satisfied that the 
applicant is in a position to afford a payment. 


HOSPITAL CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 

There are various schemes in existence which enable persons to 
make weekly contributions to a hospital fund. In return, they 
and their dependants are entitled to free hospital treatment and 
other benefits, including assistance towards the cost of convalescent 
home treatment, surgical appliances, eye treatment and spectacles, 
and dental treatment and dentures. 

The Hospital Saving Association is the largest of these schemes. 
It is described here in detail because its mechanism is typical of 
the way all hospital contributory schemes work. 

The association is divided into local branches which may either 
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9€ district groups or formed from the staff of a firm or business. 
Contributions are paid to the honorary secretary of the group. 

Where there is no local group of which a person can become 
1 member, arrangements can be made for him to become a direct 
contributor to the association, paying his subscription or applying 
or benefit directly to the district office. 

Only people whose income is within the following limits are 
ligible to join the association. 

Single man or woman, £4 a week. 

Married, without children under sixteen years of age, £5 a week. 

Married, with children under sixteen years of age, £6 a week. 

Where husband and wife are both in receipt of incomes, their 
oint income must not exceed the above limits. 

A contribution covers the following dependants: wife (or, 
ilternately, a dependent relative acting as housekeeper), children 
inder sixteen, the contributor’s own parents and grandparents, 
ind his brothers and sisters under sixteen, if they are living with 
he contributor and are wholly dependent upon him. 


BENEFITS UNDER CONTRIBUTORY SCHEMES 

From the time of the first contribution there is a waiting period 
of six months before benefit begins—twelve months in the case of 
lental treatment. Where a new group has been formed in a 
lace of employment, or a new contributor joins a group at his 
lace of employment, the waiting period is only three months. 

After the waiting period has elapsed, the contributor or his 
lependants are admitted for treatment by any hospital which has 
an agreement with the association, and they will be relieved :— 

(a) From any inquiry as to means, 

(6) From any payment as an in-patient in an ordinary ward 
‘subject to ten weeks’ limit at certain special hospitals), and 

(c) From any payment as an out-patient, including medicines 
ordinarily supplied. 

If treated at a voluntary hospital which has no agreement with 
he association, or at a hospital supported out of public funds, 
any payments which the contributor has made towards the cost 
of maintenance are refunded. If the patient is under treatment 
or a long period, payments are refunded for a period not exceeding 
en weeks. 

When hospital treatment is required the contributor should make 
application to the honorary secretary of his group. He will then 
‘eceive a green voucher, which must be sent to the hospital. The 
nospital, however, has the right to decide whether any case is 
suitable for hospital treatment. 

The same procedure is followed with the extra benefits described 
in the first paragraph. These, however, are within the limits of 
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a special fund formed by setting aside a proportion of the con- 
tributions, and an application can be refused if there is insufficient 
money in the fund to provide extra benefits. Furthermore, no 
dental benefit is provided for a contributor’s dependants. When 
a member of the Hospital Saving Association is also insured under 
the National Health Insurance scheme, and is entitled to the 
additional benefits provided by his approved society, the Hospital 
Saving Association cannot make a grant towards the cost of extra 
benefit until the approved society has notified what it will contribute. 


OBTAINING REDUCED FEES FROM SPECIALISTS 

A privilege available for London contributors only is the right 
to have a private consultation with a specialist at the reduced 
fee of one guinea. A list of medical and surgical specialists willing 
to see contributors and their dependants is in the hands of all 
registered medical practitioners in the London area. 

The procedure is as follows : When a contributor desires a con- 
sultation for himself or a dependant, he notifies his group secretary, 
who in turn forwards the application to the Association’s head 
office. A note for the patient’s doctor and one for the specialist 
are then sent to the secretary and are passed on to the contributor. 
Both notes should be given to the patient’s doctor, who will 
arrange the appointment with the specialist. The fee of one 
guinea is paid by the patient at the time of the consultation, and 
is not recoverable from the association. 

The contributory scheme also has an honorary branch for those 
persons whose incomes are above the limits imposed for ordinary 
contributors. The contribution is £1 a year paid in advance, 
or £1 ls. a year paid by monthly instalments of ls. 9d. 


ADVANTAGES OF HONORARY CONTRIBUTORS 

If an honorary contributor, or a dependant, has been admitted 
as an in-patient to a hospital, upon the recommendation of his 
medical practitioner, the association refunds any payment made 
for maintenance or medical fees. This is subject to a maximum 
of 10s. a day, amd a limit of £10 in all in respect of one ailment. 
It should be noted that the honorary contributor makes his own 
arrangements with the hospital, and does not require a voucher. 
After treatment, he gives the receipted hospital account to his 
group secretary, who arranges the refund. 

Refunds are not given for fees paid to nursing homes or in other 
cases excluded from the association’s general scheme. If a refund 
is claimed for out-patient treatment, it is normally limited to 10s. 

At certain hospitals, an honorary contributor who is insured 
under the National Health Insurance scheme, or whose income 
(including that of his wife) does not exceed £400 a year, may make 
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use of a special voucher. This “H.C.” voucher is available for 
in-patient treatment in the general wards, and relieves the con- 
tributor from payment for such treatment for himself or his 
dependants. The contributor obtains this voucher from his group 
secretary and presents it to the hospital. 

The association will, within the limits of the fund created for 
the purpose, give assistance for extra benefits. This is on the 
same lines as for ordinary contributors. No assistance can be 
given in meeting regular dentists’ bills, and, as in the case of 
ordinary contributors, dental benefit is not extended to dependants. 

Anyone wishing to join a group of the Hospital Saving Association, 
and not knowing the address of a local group, should write to the 
secretary at 30 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. Anyone wishing 
to form a new group among his acquaintances or at his place of 
employment should also communicate with this address ‘for 
permission and advice. 


CHAPTER 17 
PENSIONS 


NE of the first pension schemes in this country was for old soldiers 

who had fallen on bad times, and the Royal Hospital for Chelsea 
Pensioners is still maintained for ex-soldiers over the age of fifty-five 
who are in receipt of army pensions. 

Pension schemes have since become more extensive, and today the 
State has made an arrangement whereby pensions can be paid under 
certain conditions to people in their old age or to their widows and 
orphans, 

These pensions are payable under different schemes, but they can 
be most conveniently divided into two classes. The first is 
a contributory class, the second a non-contributory class. The 
first class means that pensions paid under this scheme are paid in 
respect of weekly contributions which the individual has made 
previously, Pensions paid under the second class are paid in cases 
where the individual has made no contribution at all. It really 
means, therefore, that in the first class the individual takes out a 
form of insurance with the State, and in the second class the State 
undertakes voluntarily to support him in his old age if he is needy. 

Let us deal first with the non-contributory scheme. 

This scheme applies only to old age pensions. It does not include 
widows’ or orphans’ pensions. 

A pension of 10s. a week maximum is payable under this scheme 

to a person who :— 

(1) Has attained the age of seventy. A blind person may claim 
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The red-coated Pensioners of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea are a familiar 
sight in London. The hospital, which is supposed to have been founded 
by Nell Gwyn, is maintained for army pensioners of fifty-five or more. 


at the age of fifty if he is so blind as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential. 

(2) Has been a British subject for at least the past ten years. ‘This 
condition is not, however, required to be fulfilled in the case of a 
woman who, but for her marriage with an alien, would have fulfilled 
the conditions. 

(3) Has been a resident in the United Kingdom, in the case of 
a natural-born British subject, for an aggregate period of twelve 
years since attaining the age of fifty (twelve years since attaining the 
age of thirty for a blind person claiming a pension at fifty), and for 
at least twenty years in all in the case of a naturalized British subject. 
Periods spent abroad may be reckoned as periods of residence in the 
United Kingdom if, during that time, the person has maintained or 
assisted in maintaining any dependant in the United Kingdom. 

(4) Can satisfy the pension authorities that his or her yearly 
means, calculated in accordance with the provisions described below, 
do not exceed £49 17s. 6d. 

(5) Is not maintained at the public expense as a person of unsound 
mind or detained in a mental hospital. | 

The weekly pension paid is a maximum of 10s., and its actual 
amount depends upon the means of the applicant. In the case of 
an applicant who is one of a married couple living in the same 
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1ouse, his or her means are deemed to be equally divisible between 
he couple so that only half these means are calculated in arriving 
it his or her pension. 

In calculating the applicant’s means, all income and benefits in 
‘ind are counted. These include :— 

(a) The yearly value of investments, houses not occupied personally 
ind property not personally used. In arriving at the yearly value 
of capital, in the case of a married couple living together the first 
(50 is ignored, the income from the next £750 is calculated at 
) per cent and any balance at 10 per cent. In the case of a single 
erson or anybody living alone, the same basis applies except that 
(25 instead of £50 is ignored and £375 only is allowed at 5 per cent. 

(6) All cash income, e.g., earnings and allowances. The means 
rom these sources are calculated, as far as possible, at the actual 
mount of the yearly receipt; but in the absence of definite informa- 
ion the amount received during the preceding twelve months may 
»e taken as the income from the same source for the ensuing year. 

(c) The yearly value of any property which the claimant occupies 
r uses, €.g., a house belonging to him and in which he lives. 

(d) Any other benefits, e.g., the yearly value of free board or 
esidence, gifts of any kind, etc., which the claimant may receive. 


WHEN ALLOWANCES ARE MADE 

In calculating an applicant’s yearly means, allowances are made 
n certain cases. A deduction up to £39 a year, or £78 a year in 
he case of a married couple living together in the same house, is 
lowed from any means not derived from earnings. 

Where a husband is separated from his wife, any sum paid by him 

her under a separation order is deducted from his means. 

The following are the rates of pension :— 


Where the yearly means calculated in accordance with | Rate of Pension 


the scale printed above— per week 
Do not exceed £26 5s. 10s. 
Exceed £26 5s. but do not exceed £31 10s. 8s. 
Exceed £31 10s. but do not exceed £36 15s. 6s. 
Exceed £36 15s. but do not exceed £42... 4s. 
Exceed £42 but do not exceed £47 5s. : 2s. 
Exceed £47 5s. but do not exceed gon 17s. 6d. Is. 
Exceed £49 17s. 6d. .. No Pension 


An application for a pension may be made four months before the 
llaimant becomes entitled to it, and the pension begins immediately 
ne claimant attains the age of seventy. If the claimant does not 

ke his application until after he attains the age of seventy, the 
nsion begins from the week in which the claim was received by 
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the Insurance Department. If there is any delay in granting th 
claim, arrears are paid from the week of the receipt of the claim. 
A form of application may be obtained from any post office anc 
when filled in, it should be sent to the Ministry of Health, Insuranc 
Department, Bromyard Avenue, London, W.3, or, in the case ¢ 
Welsh applicants, to the Welsh Board of Health, Cathays Parl! 
Cardiff. 
A pension officer then visits the applicant to inquire into h 
circumstances, and he should be supplied with any information h 
desires. The application is then submitted to the local pensio 
committee for decision. Either the claimant or the pension office 
may appeal against the committee’s decision within seven days “a 
the date when the decision is received, and the case will then k 
decided by the Ministry of Health. When receiving the committee 
decision, the claimant will be told where to appeal if he so wish 


PROVING PENSIONABLE AGE 

It is not necessary for claimants to obtain a copy of their birt 
certificate 1o prove that they have reached the age of seventy 
Claimants without a copy of their birth certificate will be assist 
by the pensions officer to establish their age without any payment. 

Pensions are payable weekly at the local post office. Where 
pensioner is unable, because of physical or mental incapacity, t 
make application for the pension in person, another person may 
appointed to receive it on the pensioner’s behalf. Application mi 
be made to the local pension officer, whose address may be obtain 
from the post office at which the pension is payable. 

Any pensioner receiving less than 10s. a week may apply to t 
Pensions Office for an increase in his pension, if his other meai 
decrease. A rejected applicant may appeal to the Ministry of Heal 

Certain general conditions, common to non-contributory a 
contributory old age pensions, are outlined on page 200. 
Contributory Pensions 

The contributory class of pensions is organized under two scheme: 
Both provide for old age pensions to be paid to insured persons 
the age of sixty-five; and pensions are paid to the widows of insure 
men, and to orphans if either parent was insured at the time of death! 

The first scheme is run in conjunction with the National Heal 
Insurance and payments made weekly by employer and employe 
cover both health insurance and pensions, Certain classes © 
employees who, under the terms of their employment, will receiv) 
pensions upon retirement are insured only for widows’ and orpha 
pensions. Men who are given certificates of exemption by 
Ministry of Health for any of the reasons outlined in Chapter I | 
are insured only for widows’ and orphans’ pensions. These vario} 
classes, and the rate of contribution, are described in Chapter If 
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Certain classes of employees who are not compulsorily insured 
nay, if they wish, become voluntary contributors. Subject to 
ertain conditions, they receive the same benefits as compulsorily 
nsured contributors. 

The second scheme is an additional voluntary scheme, organized 
or the benefit of people who are not compulsorily insured and are 
\ot eligible to become voluntary contributors under the first scheme. 
Intrants must be under forty years of age, and their incomes must 
ot exceed £400 a year (for men) and £250 a year (for women). 
fo avoid confusion with the other voluntary scheme, it is referred to 
n this chapter as the special voluntary scheme. 

A contributor to either of these schemes is entitled to an old 
ge pension of 10s. a week between the ages of sixty-five and 
eventy. Where the insured person is a married man an additional 
yension of 10s. a week is paid to his wife at the age of sixty-five. 

At the age of seventy, these pensions are converted into pensions 
f 10s. a week under the non-contributory scheme, without any 
f the usual restrictions regarding means, residence and nationality. 


WHEN PAYMENT IS MADE 

In order to claim a contributory pension, the claimant must :— 

(1) Have reached the age of sixty-five at least and have been 
ontinuously insured for at least five years since he entered the 
nsurance scheme. A person of sixty-five who has not been con- 
inuously insured for five years must continue to pay contributions 
ntil that period has been completed before claiming a pension. 
(2) Have paid at least one hundred and four contributions in 
hose five years. 

(3) Have paid an average of thirty-nine contributions per year 
uring the last three contribution years (a contribution year is 
‘alculated from July to June). Weeks of sickness or genuine 
inemployment count as contributory weeks, but contributors 
ould send a medical certificate of illness to their society each 
ime they are ill and have their cards stamped at the employment 
xchange each week they are unemployed. If they neglect to do 
they wil run the risk of not being able to prove their sickness 
r unemployment, and thus lose their pension rights. 

Voluntary contributors, however, can under no circumstances 
laim exemption for weeks of unemployment, though they can 
r weeks of sickness (see page 173). 

(4) An insured person who has been continuously insured for 
e ten years before his sixtieth birthday need not fulfil the con- 
ition of an average of thirty-nine contributions a year for the 
t three contribution years. Provided he is still insured when he 
aches sixty-five, he is eligible for a pension. 

Insured men and women often leave regular employment about 
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the age of sixty, and would normally cease to be entitled to pensions. 
There are various ways, however, in which they may keep their 
pension rights. These vary according to the circumstances, and 
any person who ceases regular employment about this age should 
ask his approved society for an explanation of his position and 
the courses open to him to ensure pension rights. 


SURRENDERING AN EXEMPTION CERTIFICATE 

Employees who have a private income of £26 a year, or who 
are mainly dependent on some other person or on an uninsurable 
occupation are, if they desire it, granted a certificate of exemption’ 
from National Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions. Many 
of these afterwards decide to give up their certificates of exemption 
and become insured. If a person relinquishes his certificate of 
exemption before reaching the age of forty-five, he is treated in 
the same way as any other insured person, but if he gives up the 
certificate after he is forty-five, then the old age pension will be 
reduced according to the age at which he becomes a fully-insured 
contributor. 

The rates of pension which apply are shown in the following 
table :-— 


Age at which person becomes fully insured ai as oy 

45 and under 47 AN a a a. 9s. 
47 and under 49 Re np So ae 8s. 
49 and under 51 ae a ae hi 1S: 
51 and under 53 43 ae 46 Si 6s. 
53 and under 55 ae ee Sie ae 5s. 
55 and under 57 ae a ae 4s. 
57 and under 59 ate as AB ek 3s. 
59 and under 60 30 ie . als 2s. 
60 and over < a As 


These pensions are only payable, however, if the applicant has 
been continuously insured for the five years before applying for 
the pension, and has fulfilled the other conditions stated earlier. 
The reduced rates apply until the person attains the age of seventy, 
when he receives a non-contributory pension at the full rate of 10s. 
a week. An old age pension payable to a married woman because 
of her husband’s insurance will, under these conditions, be at the 
same reduced rate between the ages of sixty-five and seventy as 
that payable to her husband. 

Certain other classes are excluded altogether (as opposed to 
exempted) from payment to old age pensions. All occupations) 
which give a statutory superannuation allowance, such as the 
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Civil Service or teaching, for example, are excluded. But employees 
therein can enter insurable employment on retirement on pension, 
and pay full health insurance and pensions contributions. At 
the age of sixty-five these receive a reduced rate of pension vary- 
ing according to their age when becoming fully insured. This 
scale is the same as if they had given up certificates of exemption, 
with the single exception that persons who begin full contributions 
at sixty or over are not entitled to any pension. 

At the age of seventy, when the contributory: pension ceases, 
they are treated in the same way as any applicants for a non-con- 
tributory pension, and must satisfy all the statutory conditions. 

The. wife of an insured man receives a pension of 10s. a week 
when she is sixty-five if her husband is himself receiving an old 
age pension. The pension is paid in respect of her husband’s 
insurance, and she herself need not be an insured person. 

If, when her husband qualifies for a contributory pension, she is 
seventy years of age or over, she becomes entitled to a non-con- 
tributory pension of 10s. a week free from conditions as to means 
and nationality. 

A woman divorced from her husband is not entitled to regard 
herself as the wife of her former husband, and cannot claim a 
pension at sixty-five in respect of his insurance. 

If a contributor marries when he is sixty or over, his wife cannot 
claim a pension at sixty-five until she has been married to him 
for three years. This restriction does not operate, however, when 
the wife was in receipt of a widow’s pension at the time of her 
marriage in respect of a former husband’s insurance, or would 
have been but for one of the disqualifications outlined on page 204. 


DEPENDANTS OF CROWN SERVANTS 
The official definition of a service dependant’s pension is a pension 
or allowance paid to any dependant of a man whose death was 
connected with service under the Crown, or where a pension is 
payable out of public funds to the dependant of a person whose 
eath was caused by service in the late war. 
No pension will be paid between the ages of sixty-five and seventy 
to a man or woman who is receiving a service dependant’s pension 
f at least equal amount. Where the service dependant’s pension 
is smaller than the old age pension would be, the former is increased 
by the amount of the difference. 
Certain classes of service dependant’s pension are excepted from 
this provision :— 
(a) A pension payable to a person because of his (or her) son’s, 
lor stepson’s, service in the late war; 
(4) A pension paid in case of need, the amount of which is decided 
lby the income of the pensioner from all other sources. 
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Persons in receipt of either of these will not be disqualified from 
receiving contributory old age pensions; but in the case of a “ need 
pension,” the receipt of a contributory old age pension will make 
an addition to the person’s income and may, therefore, lead to 
a reduction of the pension payable by the Ministry of Pensions. 

A pension paid to a man for his services in the forces, or for 
disability due to such service, is in no way affected by the payment 
of a contributory old age pension. 

An application for an old age pension should be made to the 
Ministry of Health (Insurance Department), Bromyard Avenue, 
London, W.3, or, in the case of Welsh applicants, to the Welsh 
Board of Health, Cathays Park, Cardiff. An application form can 
be obtained from any post office, and the claim can be made at 
any time within four months of the date when the pension becomes 
due. 

Where a claim to pension is made after it became due, it is 
paid from the date it became due if the claim is made within three 
months. If the claim is made more than three months after the 
pension has become due, only three months arrears are paid. 


GENERAL RULES OF PAYMENT 

The following general conditions relate to the payment of both 
contributory and non-contributory old age pensions :— 

(1) A person is disqualified from receiving a pension while he or 
she is :— 

(a) An inmate of a workhouse or any other poor law institution, — 
unless he or she is in the institution only for medical or surgical 
treatment. 

(6) Being maintained in any place as a criminal lunatic. 

(c) Undergoing a term of imprisonment without the option of a 
fine. 

(2) Contributory old age pensions and non-contributory pensions 
paid to ex-contributors after the age of seventy may be paid in the 
Dominions as well as in the United Kingdom. Other non- 
contributory pensions are paid only in the United Kingdom. 
Application for a pension to be paid outside the United Kingdom 
should be made to the Ministry of Health (Insurance Department) 
Bromyard Avenue, London, W.3, or, in the case of Welsh applicants, 
to the Welsh Board of Health, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

(3) Any person who knowingly makes false representations in 
any dealings with the pension authorities is liable to be prosecuted 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. ‘There is a similar risk 
of punishment for any person who obtains a pension when he knows 
that he is disqualified from receiving it. 

A pension of 10s. a week is payable to the widow of a man who, 
at the time of his death, was insured under the National Health 
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Insurance and Pensions scheme. If she has children who are 
dependent upon her, there are additional children’s allowances. 
These payments are subject to the conditions outlined below. 
When a widow reaches the age of seventy, her widow’s pension 
ceases. Instead, she receives a non-contributory old age pension 
without any test as to means, residence or nationality. 
A widow’s pension ceases if she remarries. 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 

(1) Where the husband was under the age of seventy on January 4, 
1926, and died after that date, the widow is entitled to a pension if 
her husband :— 

(a) Was over sixty-five years of age when he died and was entitled 

to a contributory old age pension. 

(6) Was insured at the time of his death, was over sixty and had 
been insured for the ten years before reaching that age. 

(c) Was insured at the time of his death and had paid one hundred 
and four contributions since his last entry into insurance. 

(d) Was over sixty-five, not entitled toa non-contributory old age 
pension but had paid one hundred and four contributions 
since last entry into insurance, and an average of twenty-six 
contributions in each of the three contribution years (July— 
June) before reaching the age of sixty-five (weeks of illness 
or unemployment counting as weeks of payment). 

(e) Had been insured for four years or more at the time of his 
death and had paid an average of twenty-six contributions on 
each of the three contributory years before his death. 

There are further conditions if the husband was over the age of 
sixty at the date of the marriage and the marriage has taken place 
since April 29, 1925. In these circumstances, the widow is only 
entitled to a pension if :— 

(a) They had been married for three years before her husband’s 

death, or 

(6) There has been a child of the marriage, or 

(c) When she married she was the widow of an insured person 

and had been receiving a widow’s pension, or would have 
received such a pension but for the disqualifications given on 
page 204. 

(2) Where the husband was seventy or over on January 4, 1926, 
nd died after that date :-— 

A widow’s pension is payable only if the husband was insured from 
April 29, 1925, until July 2, 1926 (or to the date of his death, if he 
died between January 4, 1926, and July 2, 1926). If this condition 
is met, payment depends upon the following circumstances :— 
(a) If, when the husband dies, there is at least one legitimate child 

or stepchild under the age of fourteen, the pension is payable 
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while the child (or the youngest if there are two or more 
children) remains at school, but not after July 31 following 
his sixteenth birthday. After this period, the pension is con- 
tinued if the widow is fifty-five years of age or over. If she 
is not fifty-five, the pension will be renewed when she reaches 
that age. 

If, when the husband dies, there is no child under the age of 
fourteen, no pension is payable until the widow is fifty-five 
years of age. When claiming, the widow must show that 
she was resident in Great Britain or Northern Ireland on 
July 25, 1929, and in the two years before the time that she 
became entitled to a pension. 


If the marriage took place after July 25, 1929, and there is no child 
or stepchild under the age of fourteen, the widow is not entitled to 
a pension unless (a) she had been married for three years when her 
husband died, or (b) when she married she was the widow of an 
insured person and had been receiving a widow’s pension, or would 


have 


been receiving one but for the disqualifications given on 


page 204. 


(3) 


If the husband died before January 4, 1926 :— 


A pension is payable only when the widow reaches fifty-five years 
of age, and if one of the following four conditions can be satisfied :— 


(a) 


(b 


~~ 


(c) 


(4) 


The husband was at some time within the three years before — 


his death (or before his seventieth birthday, if he survived 
that age) registered as a member of an approved society 
or as a deposit contributor for National Health Insurance. 

The husband was at some time within the three years before 
his death (or before his seventieth birthday, if he survived 
that age) working in an employment which would have been 


insurable under the Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, if the — 


act had then been in force. Any widow who thinks she may 


be entitled to a pension under this provision is recommended ~ 


to write, stating particulars of her husband’s death and the 


nature of his employment, to the Ministry of Health (Insurance | 


Department), Bromyard Avenue, London, W.3, or, in the case 
of Welsh applicants, to the Welsh Board of Health, Cathays 
Park, Cardiff. 

The husband served during the last war in the naval, military 
or air forces, or as a master or seaman in the mercantile 
marine or sea-fishing service, and died within three years of 
the end of that period. He must have served for not less than 
two years, and have been entitled to be insured while so serving. 


Before the last war, the husband volunteered for temporary | 


service abroad in the army or navy for any naval or military 
operations, and died within three years of that service ceasing. 
He must have served for not less than a year. 
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To claim a pension at the age of fifty-five under one of these 
conditions, a widow must have been living in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland on July 25, 1929, and for a period of two years 
before the date on which she became entitled to a pension. 

A widow receives additional allowances for children under the 
age of fourteen, with an extension to sixteen if they are under full- 
time instruction in a day school. The rate is 5s. a week for one 
child claimed for, and 3s. a week for every other child. The allow- 
ance may continue to July 31 following the sixteenth birthday if the 
child remains at school. Payment after fourteen, it must be empha- 
sized, is made only if the child remains at school. 


WHO CAN CLAIM AN ORPHAN’S PENSION? 

If a widow remarries, her pension ceases, but any children’s 
allowances will continue to be paid while the children are under the 
specified age. If the widow dies, the children’s allowances are 
converted into orphans’ pensions. 

** Child ” includes a stepchild, and an illegitimate child who was 
living with the husband at the time of his death, whether it was his 
own or his wife’s. 

A child who has been legally adopted by a married couple is 
treated as if it were their own child, and an allowance is paid unless 
-an allowance or orphans’ pension was already being paid for the 

child at the date of the adoption or at January 2, 1930. 
A pension of 7s. 6d. a week is paid for each orphan child of an 
insured man or woman who was living with the contributor at the 
time of his death. It is paid so long as the child is under the age 
of fourteen, or up to July 31 following the sixteenth birthday if the 
child remains under full-time instruction in a day school. 

An orphan’s pension is payable to the guardian. 

For a child to be entitled to an orphan’s pension, the parent must 
have been insured at the time of his or her death and have paid at 
least one hundred and four contributions. If the parent had been 
insured for four or more years, an average of twenty-six contributions 
must have been paid for each of the three contribution years which 
immediately preceded the date of his or her death. 


HOW A WIDOW CLAIMS 

A claim form for a widow’s pension can be obtained from any post 
office, and, when filled up, it should be posted in the addressed 
envelope which is provided with the form. 

If the claimant has her birth certificate, marriage certificate, and 
the birth certificates of children for whom she is claiming additional 
allowances, she should enclose them in the envelope with the claim 
form. No certificates need be obtained especially for this purpose. 

If her husband died after January 1, 1931, she must send a 
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certificate of his death, ‘This may be obtained for 1s, from the 
registrar of the district in which the death was registered. If, 
however, there is difficulty in obtaining it, she should not delay 
sending in her claim beeause of its absence. If the husband died 
before January 1, 1931, and the claimant has the certificate of his 
death, it should be forwarded with any other certificates as above. 

The claim for an orphan’s pension is made by the guardian or the 
person having charge of the child, A preliminary application form 
can be obtained from the post office and, when this has been sent to 
the Ministry of Health (Insurance Dept.), a full claim form is issued. 

If the claim for a widow's or orphan’s pension is made within 
three months of the date upon which the claimant became entitled 
(o a pension, it is payable from the week following that date. If 
more than three months have elapsed when claim is made, it runs 
from a date approximately three months before the date of claim. 
Where the claimant became entitled to pension before December 2, 
1929, payment dates only from the week of claim, 


DISQUALIFICATION FOR PENSIONS 

A widow is disqualified from receiving a pension while she j= 

(i) Is cohabiting with a man as his wife, 

(ii) Is an inmate of a workhouse or other poor law institution — 
this does not apply, however, if she has become an inmate 
only for the purpose of obtaining medical or surgical treat- 
ment, 

(iii) Is detained in a mental hospital, or maintained, at the expense 
of the local authorities, in any place as a person of unsound 
mind—this does not apply if her husband died after January 4, 
1926, and was under seventy on that date. 

(iv) Is being maintained in any place as a criminal lunatic. 

(v) Is undergoing a term of imprisonment, without the option of 
a fine. 

The allowance for a child is payable, unless the child is the inmate 
of a poor law institution, in the circumstances explained in (ii) or 
(iii), “Phese disqualifications apply also to orphans’ pensions, 

The regulations relating to service dependants’ pensions are the 
dame as those described on page 199, 

Voluntary Contributors. 

Voluntary insurance for pensions enables the contributor to have 
the benefits to which he would be entitled if he were compulsorily 
insured,’ ‘Thus, at the age of sixty-five, he receives an old age pension, 
and his wife receives a similar pension at sixty-five provided he is 
already receiving his pension, ‘These continue until they are 
seventy, and are then converted into non-contributory pensions 
without any means test, If the contributor dies, his widow receives 
® pension; if both parents die, pensions are paid for the orphans. 
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The persons eligible to become voluntary contributors for pensions 
are :— 

(a) Persons who have ceased to be employed in insurable employ- 
ments—for example, people who leave an insurable job to go into 
business for themselves—provided that they have contributed for at 
least one hundred and four weeks since last becoming insured and 
make the claim to become a voluntary contributor within eighteen 
months from the end of the half-year during which they ended their 
compulsory contributions. 

(6) Persons who, owing to a change in the conditions of their 
employment, are no longer liable to compulsory insurance—e.g., 
a non-manual worker whose wages rise above £250 a year—provided 
that they have contributed for one hundred and four weeks since 
last becoming insured. The claim must be made within the same 
period, 

(c) Persons who have been insured for at least one hundred and 
four weeks and have then secured certificates of exemption. After 
exemption, they cease to be insured for health insurance and old 
age pensions, but are compulsorily insured for widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions. By obtaining certificates of exemption and then becoming 
voluntary contributors for pensions, they establish a right to old age 
pensions but are not compelled to pay health insurance. 

(d) Persons who have been insured for at least one hundred and 
four weeks and have then entered “ excepted”? employment, in 
which they are compulsorily insured for widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions. In this case they may become voluntary contributors 
for old age pensions, 

(¢) People who were compulsorily insured for at least one hundred 
and four weeks before their employer started a superannuation fund 
which excluded them from compulsory insurance. ‘The effect of 
this is that some people under this rule draw a double pension, 
one from their employer and one from the State. 

(f) A married woman who left the insurance scheme on marriage 
provided that her husband died within three years after marriage 
and :— 

(i) That she was a voluntary contributor or had been compul- 
sorily insured for pensions for one hundred and four weeks 
before she gave up insurance, or 

(ii) That her husband was insured at the time of their marriage, 
or became insured during the following three months, and 
was still insured at the time of his death, or 

(iii) That she is not entitled to a widow’s pension. 

The rates of voluntary contributions are as follows :— 

Men insured for widows’, orphans’ and old age pensions 11d, a week 
Men, insured for widows’ and oe, pensions only 7d, a week 
Women .. oe os < i Ma .. 5hd. a week 
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A voluntary contributor who pays less than twenty-six contri- 
butions for any contribution year ceases to be insured at the end of 
the following year, unless in the meantime he pays enough contri- 
butions to bring the total for each of those two years up to twenty-six. 

A voluntary contributor who is unable to work because of an illness 
jasting more than thirteen weeks may be credited with a certain 
number of contributions for the period of the illness after the thirteen 
weeks. This is only possible if the contributor has paid at least 
one hundred and four contributions, and the precise number of 
contributions that will be credited depends upon the average number 
of contributions for preceding years. The contributor must give 
notice within six months of the beginning of the illness, and must 
furnish medical certificates. 

Voluntary contributors who cease to be insured are advised 
individually of any benefits to which they may be entitled because 
of the payments they have already made. 

To secure a pension at the full rate an average of at least fifty 
contributions a year is required. If the yearly average is less than 
fifty, the pension (and allowances) will be reduced as shown below. 


Widow's Allowances 


Average number of | Pension Eldest Each other | Orphans?’ 

contributions or Old Age| qualified qualified Pensions 
Pension child child 

45 and under 50 9si 4s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 6s. 9d. 

40 and under 45 8s. 4s. Od. 2s. 6d. 6s. Od. 

35 and under 40 7s. 3s. 6d. 2s. 3d. sy Od: 


. Od. 
. 6d. 


. Od. 4s. 6d. 
. 6d. ous 


30 and under 35 
26 and under 30 


There is a further scheme of voluntary insurance for widows’, 
orphans’ and old age pensions for those who are not compulsorily 
insured or entitled under the voluntary scheme just described as 
having left a compulsory insurance scheme after payment of a 
certain number of contributions. This scheme enables people like 
shop-keepers, individual traders, and professional men who have 
never come under an insurance scheme, as well as those who, 
having left the compulsory scheme, have not qualified to become 
voluntary contributors, to safeguard themselves and their dependants. 

An applicant must be under the age of forty, and the total income 
must not exceed £400 a year (for men) and £250 a year (for women). 
Of this, not more than £200 of a man’s income, and £125 ofa woman’s 
income, may be unearned income. These limits apply only at the 
time of entry into insurance, and an insured person whose income 
rises above these limits may, if he wishes, continue to be insured. 
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The following may not become special voluntary contributors :— 

(a) Persons who are compulsorily insured for pensions. 

(6) Persons who are entitled to be voluntary contributors in the 
National Health scheme. 

(c) Persons employed under the Crown, or by local authorities 
or railway and statutory companies, who are entitled, by the terms 
of their employment, to all the benefits provided by this scheme. 

(d) The wives of men in these three classes, and the widows 
(unless they are not entitled to widows’ pensions, or allowances as 
widows) of men who immediately before their death were within 
those classes. 

(e) ‘Wives of men in the two classes described below. 


CONTRIBUTION RATES FOR ALL PENSIONS 


MEN WoMEN 
Age next birth- Age next birth- 
day at date of Weekly rate of | day at date of | Weekly rate of 
entry, not contribution entry, not contribution 
exceeding exceeding 
21 iss sas 25 6d. 
22 ls. 4d. 30 7d. 
23 Is. 4d. 35 8d. 
24 is. 5d. 37 9d. 
25 Is. 6d. 38 10d. 
26 Is. 7d. 40 11d. 
27 Ils. 8d. — — 
28 tse 9d. _ = 
29 ls. 10d. — — 
30 Is. 11d. — —_ 
31 2s. Od. _— — 
32 2s; Weld. = aE 
33 ast 2d: — — 
34 2s. 3d. — — 
35 2s. 4d. _— _ 
36 2s. 5d. — — 
37 2s. 6d. — _— 
38 yeaa Ke _ = 
ao) 2s. 9d. — = 
40 2s. 11d. = ess 


The following classes of men may insure for widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions, but not for old age pensions :— 

(a) Male teachers who will receive superannuation, and male 
teachers who have retired with superannuation allowance. 

(6) Men employed under the Crown, or local authorities, or 
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railway and statutory companies, who will receive pensions upon 
retirement, but in the event of whose death widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions will not be payable. Also, men who have retired from such 
employment with a superannuation allowance. 

It should be understood that this concession to men employed under 
the Crown, etc., is for those who are not compulsorily insured for 
these pensions because they are outside the income limits. Thus, a 
man earning £350 a year would not be compulsorily insured, but 
could become a special voluntary contributor under this scheme. 

The rates of contribution under this scheme vary as follows :— 


Age next birth- 
day at date of Weekly rate of 
entry, not contribution 

exceeding 


23 10d. 
25 Id. 
27 s. Od. 
29 weld: 
31 eke: 
33 Rath 
35 Spo 50 
37 $s.) od. 
39 ae Ou. 
40 s, 7d. 


The pensions paid under this special voluntary scheme are the 
same as for the compulsory scheme. 

Before a wislow’s or orphan’s pension can be paid, the insured 
person must have paid at least one hundred and four contributions, 
and an average of fifty contributions a year over the whole period is 
required for an old age pension to be paid at the full rate. If this 
yearly average is not achieved the same regulations apply as for 
voluntary contributors under the National Health Insurance scheme. 

Those wishing to apply for admission can obtain an application 
form from any post office. When filled up, it should be sent by post 
in the printed envelope supplied with it. No stamp is required. 

In proof of age, a certificate of birth should be included with the 
form of application. Ifthe applicant was born in Great Britain, but 
has not a birth certificate, a certificate may be obtained at a special 
fee of ls. (For procedure, see page 15.) Application need not, 
however, be delayed because of difficulty in obtaining a certificate. 

Later, the applicant may be asked to obtain a certificate from the 
Inspector of Taxes for his district (on a form which will be supplied) 
that his income does not exceed the limits of £400 for a man and 
£250 for a woman. 


CHAPTER 18 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Ce Insurance is a form of insurance run by the State 
for the protection of working men and women when they 
become unemployed. Broadly speaking, it is compulsory for all 
manual workers between the ages of fourteen and sixty-five, and for 
all non-manual workers between those ages who are earning less 
than £250 a year. Certain classes of workers are excluded or 
exempted from insurance, but these are described later. 

When an employed person is insured, he and his employer must 
make’ weekly contributions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
The employer is responsible for the contributions, but he is entitled 
to deduct half the amount from his employee’s wages. 

If he becomes unemployed, the contributor receives unemployment 
benefit from the local employment exchange for the weeks that he is 
without work, provided that he can fulfil the necessary conditions. 
The main condition is that he shall have made thirty contributions 
to the fund within the past two years if he is insured under the general 
scheme, and twenty if insured under the agricultural scheme. The 
full conditions are given under ‘‘ Claims.” 


GENERAL AND AGRICULTURAL SCHEMES 

Unemployment insurance is divided into two schemes—the 
** general” and the “ agricultural.’ The latter covers nearly all 
employees working in agriculture, horticulture or forestry, The 
former covers all other classes of workers, including the following :— 

(i) British persons employed abroad by a company having its 
principal place of business in Great Britain—provided they were 
insured when they went abroad. 

(ii) The master and members of the crew of any ship registered 
in Great Britain, or of any other British ship (unless it is registered 
in Eire or Northern Ireland) if the managing owner resides in Great 
Britain or has his principal place of business there. 

Although the main conditions are the same for the general and 
agricultural schemes, there are certain differences in the rates of 
contribution, rates of benefit and eligibility for benefit. These 

differences are explained under their various headings. 

Vast changes have been made in the insurance of domestic workers, 
and in April, 1938, many new classes were brought into compulsory 
insurance under both the general and the agricultural scheme. 

The following are now compulsorily insured under the general 
scheme :— 

(i) Chauffeurs. 

(ti) Domestic workers employed in hotels, boarding houses, guest 
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houses, restaurants, cafés, nursing homes, and all trading or business 
firms. (These have been insured since 1920.) 

(iti) Domestic workers employed by government departments, 
local authorities, institutions, hospitals, canteens, clubs, associations, 
societies, and all similar undertakings. (These became insurable in 
April, 1938.) 

The following are compulsorily insured under the agricultural 
scheme :— 

Gardeners, gamekeepers, warreners, ghillies, river keepers, water 
bailiffs, grooms, stablemen, boatmen, coachmen, gate keepers, lodge 
keepers, kennel men, hunt servants, rabbit trappers, and rangers. 

There are, however, certain classes of domestic workers which 
are still excluded from insurance. These are :— 

(i) Indoor domestic servants working in a private house. 

(ii) Part-time cleaners working for a business or trading firm who 
are employed outside the firm’s business hours, or for only a short 
time within those hours. 

(iii) Domestic servants employed at a residential school or other 
educational establishment. This does not include, however, any 
of the above domestic workers who are insured under the agricultural 
scheme. 


EMPLOYMENTS WHICH ARE EXCEPTED 

There are certain classes of employment which are ranked as 
“ excepted,” in addition to the non-manual workers earning more 
than £250 a year. No contributions are paid by employers or 
employees, and the latter are not entitled to draw unemployment 
benefit when they are out of work. 

The following employees are excepted :— 

(1) Persons excepted from insurance under a Certificate of Excep- 
tion, which is granted to the employer by the Minister of Labour. 
Such certificates can only be granted to government departments, 
public and local authorities, railway companies, public utility 
companies (such as gas and water companies, etc.), and employers 
whose employees have superannuation rights under an Act of 
Parliament. The certificate is limited to permanent employees in 
whose case the Minister is satisfied that insurance against unemploy- 
ment is unnecessary, and the certificate can only be given for 
permanent employees who have completed three years’ service in 
the employment stated in the certificate. 

(2) Those domestic servants mentioned above. 

(3) Female professional nurses for the sick, and female probationers 
undergoing training for such employment. 

(4) Men serving in the naval, military or air service of the Crown, 
including service in the Officers’ Training Corps. 

(5) Police officers, unless employed in a temporary capacity. 
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(6) Teachers who are contributors to the Teachers’ Superannuatio1 
scheme. 

(7) Teachers employed in a public elementary school in Englane 
as pupil or student teachers; or teachers employed in a Scoitisl 
state-aided school who have undergone an examination to qualifi 
for positions as certificated teachers, or teachers employed as junio 
students in such a school. It should be noted that a teacher who ha: 
undergone an examination becomes excepted as soon as the examina 
tion has taken place, and not after the announcement of the resul 
of the examination. 

(8) Agents paid by commission, or fees, or a share in the profit: 
who are :— 

(i) Mainly dependent on earning from another occupation, o: 

(ii) Ordinarily employed as agents for more than one employer 
and are not mainly dependent for a living upon any one 
agency. 

(9) Casual employees whose employment is not :— 

(i) For the purposes of the employer’s trade or business, or; 
(ii) For the purposes of a game or recreation where the 
employees are engaged or paid through a club. Thus, 2 
man who does casual work for a private person is excluded 
from insurance, but a man who does casual work for z 
trader or business firm is liable. If a man is employed 
regularly to do odd jobs, he ceases to be a casual worker. 

(10) Persons employed in part-time work which is not their 
principal means of earning a living. These classes of employment 
are specified by special orders made by the Ministry of Labour. 
They are too numerous to be mentioned, but any query as to whether 
a particular kind of employment has been excepted should be made 
at the local employment exchange. 

(11) Crews of fishing vessels wholly paid by a share of the profits 
or the gross earnings. 

(12) Wives émployed by their husbands, and husbands employed 
by their wives. 

(13) Persons employed by tlreir parents and receiving no wages 
or other money payment. 

(14) Persons maintained by their employer and not receiving 
wages or other money payment. 

(15) Persons of sixteen or over (except dockers) who are employed 
for less than four hours in any week. Where a person works for 
less than four hours a week in one employment and for more than 
four hours in another employment, insurance is payable on the latter 
employment. \ : 

(16) Blind persons receiving pensions under the Old Age Pensions 
Act. Note that blind persons are entitled to an old age pension at 
fifty instead of at seventy. This has been explained on page 193. 
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(17) Persons engaged in work provided by a local authority in 
0-operation with a poor law authority. This covers persons receiv- 
ig outdoor relief from the poor law authority (see Chapter 20), 
ut only applies if :— 

(i) They have not previously been receiving unemployment 
benefit, and 
(ii) The work they are doing is not full-time work. 

These conditions apply to the general scheme and the agricultural 
scheme, but the following applies only to the agricultural scheme :— 

Persons employed in agriculture, horticulture or forestry who bear 
ny of the following relationships to their employer—son, stepson, 
dopted son, son’s wife, stepson’s wife, adopted son’s wife, daughter, 
‘epdaughter, adopted daughter, daughter’s husband, stepdaughter’s 
usband, adopted daughter’s husband, mother, stepmother, father, 
tepfather, adopter, grandparent or grandchild. 


NO STATE VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

It should be noted that these classes of employment are definitely 
xcluded from insurance. ‘There is no provision, as there is in the 
‘ational Health Insurance and Pensions schemes, for anyone to 
come a voluntary contributor and so to qualify for benefits. 

Persons who would otherwise be required to pay contributions to 
ne Unemployment Insurance Fund can, if they satisfy certain 
onditions, obtain a certificate of exemption. This relieves them, 
ut not their employers, of the liability to pay contributions. 

A certificate of exemption should not be confused with a certificate 
fexception. The former is granted only to employees and does not 
oncern the employer. The latter is granted to employers who 
nake satisfactory arrangements for their staff, as outlined in condition 
1) of “* Excepted Employment ” on page 210. 


EXEMPTION FOR INDIVIDUALS 

It is for the employed person to decide whether or not he will 
laim exemption. Until he has decided to claim exemption—and, 
aving done so, has received an exemption certificate—he must 
ontinue to pay contributions. 

Persons to whom exemption under the National Health Insurance 
cheme (see page 171) has already been granted can get that exemp- 
ion made applicable also to Unemployment Insurance in all cases. 

They should take their certificate and unemployment book to 
ne nearest employment exchange or branch employment office of 

e Ministry of Labour, where they will be asked to complete a form 
f application. Until this has peen done and an Unemployment 

xempt Persons) Book has been issued, contributions at the full 

te must continue to be paid. 

Where a person is not exempt under the National Health Insurance 
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scheme, he can obtain exemption from Unemployment Insurance 
contributions if he :— 
(i) Has a private income or a pension of at least £26 a year; or 
(ii) Is mainly supported by some other person; or 
(iii) Is mainly dependent upon an occupation which is not insur- 
able (this would apply, for example, in the case of a doctor 
whose main income was derived from his private practice, but 
who also worked as a paid secretary of some society at a salary 
of less than £250 a year); or 
(iv) Is employed in a seasonal occupation where the season does 
not normally extend over more than eighteen weeks in any 
year, and if he is not ordinarily employed in any other occu- 
pation which is insurable employment. 

Persons who do not hold National Health Insurance exemption 
certificates, but desire to claim exemption from Unemployment 
Insurance, should apply at any of the offices mentioned above, where 
they will be given application forms. 

On becoming insured, an employee must obtain an unemployment 
book and hand it to his employer. These books are obtainable at 
the local office of the Ministry of Labour (employment exchange), 
the address of which can be had from any post office. 

The unemployment book is retained by the employer as long as 
the person is working for him. Ifthe employee is dismissed or leaves, 
the book is returned to him. 

A contribution is payable for each calendar week (Sunday midnight 
to the following Sunday midnight) if during the whole, or part of 
that week, an insured person has been employed. When a contri- 
butor works for more than one employer during the week, the first 
employer is liable for the contribution. 
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In sixteen years, the number of insured workers has increased by 3,214,050, 
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Employer and employee pay equal amounts of the contribution, 
and the amount that each must pay is shown in the following table :— 


General | Agricultural 
scheme scheme 


Man, aged 21-65 

Woman, aged 21-65 . 

Young man, aged 18, 19 and 20 Ke 
Young woman, aged 18, 19 and 20 .. 


Boy, aged 16 and 17 
Girl, aged 16 and 17 
Boy, aged 14 and 15 
Girl, aged 14 and 15 


No contribution is payable while the insured person is unemployed 
or sick, provided that this unemployment or sickness lasts for one 
week or longer. This does not apply to sickness, however, if the 
employer pays full wages during the sickness. 

When an insured person becomes unemployed, he should take his 
employment book to the employment exchange at once and 
register there. 

Particulars are taken of his trade, experience and qualifications, 
his previous employers and the length of time he was employed by 
each. If he is capable of following an alternative occupation, 
particulars of these qualifications are also recorded. 

These records are not restricted to insured workers who are 
unemployed. They can also be used by an employed worker who 
wishes to obtain a new position, an unemployed worker who is not 
registered in the Unemployment Insurance Fund, or a worker in 
one of the non-insurable occupations. 

The records are available for employers who need workers. 
Upon receiving a request from an employer, the exchange sends the 
most suitable workers on its records. If suitable labour is not 
available in the district, the request is circulated to neighbouring 
exchanges. The exchange will, if requested, also try to obtain 
workers who have previously been in the employer’s service and 
have been laid off temporarily. 

When an employer offers work to an unemployed person living 
some distance away, the employment exchange in the worker’s 
district can make an advance to meet his travelling expenses. If the 
worker fails to take up the employment or, without reasonable excuse, 
leaves within seven days, part of the advance can be reclaimed from 
him or deducted from any subsequent benefit to which he may be 
entitled. He is also liable to disqualification (see page 222). 

_ When an insured person becomes unemployed and applies for 
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benefit, he must be between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five, and 
capable of and available for work. He must also satisfy the following 
conditions :— 

If he is insured under the general scheme, at least thirty contri- 
butions must have been paid in the past two years. If insured under 
the agricultural scheme, only twenty need have been paid. 

If he has failed to satisfy this condition because of illness or unem- 
ployment caused by a disability contracted during the last war—and 
he has been receiving a disability pension—he need prove only the 
payment of ten contributions. 

If he has had a period of sickness making him unfit for work, or 
if he has been in excepted employment at any time during the two 
years, the period allowed for fulfilling this condition may be extended 
for the length of time that he was sick or in excepted employment, 
up to a maximum of four years. ‘Thus, for example, a person who 
was ill for six months of the two year period is entitled to benefit if 
he has made the necessary number of contributions during the past 
two and a half years. 

If these conditions can be satisfied, he is entitled to benefit unless 
there are any disqualifications. The full list of disqualifications is 
given on page 222, but those likely to affect a person when he makes 
application for benefit are as follows :— 

That he is unemployed because of a trade dispute (i.e., a strike or 
lock-out). 

That he lost his employment through misconduct, or he voluntarily 
left his employment without just cause; disqualification for either of 
these reasons is limited to a maximum of six weeks, \ 

That he is receiving sickness or disablement benefit under the 
National Health Insurance Act. 

The weekly rates of benefit are as follows :— 


Class of Insured Person Genes ugnieniral 
scheme Scheme | 
PERSONAL BENEFITS 
Man aged 21 and under 65. 17s, Od. 14s, Od. 
Young man aged 18 and under 21. 14s. Od. 12s, Od. 
Boy aged 17 and under 18 .. dy 9s. Od. 6s. Od. 
Boy aged 16 and under 17 .. oe 6s. Od. 4s. Od. 
Woman aged 21 and under 65 * 15s. Od. 12s. 6d. 
Young woman aged 18 and under 21 12s. Od. 9s. 6d. 
Girl aged 17 and under 18 .. ie 7s. 6d. 5s. Od. 
Girl aged 16 and under 17 .. ae 5s,, 0d. 3s. 6d. 
Derennants’ Benerirs 
Adult dependant (i.e., wife, etc.) .. 10s. Od. 7s. Od. 
CHa eck i 3 re a 3s, Od. 3s. Od. 
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If young men and women have dependants and are receiving 
benefit in respect of these, their personal benefits will be on the scales 
of men and women over twenty-one. 

The rate of agricultural benefit, however, including all dependants 
may not exceed 30s. a week. Thus, an agricultural labourer with a 
wife and five children will receive only the same total benefits as a 
man with wife and three children. If this is insufficient for his 
needs, however, he may apply to the Unemployment Assistance 
Board for additional help. Whether this will be given depends on 
the particular circumstances. 


QUESTION OF ADULT DEPENDANTS 

Extra benefit can only be claimed for one adult dependant. 
Where a claimant has more than one adult dependant, an allowance 
may be granted by the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

Benefit for an adult dependant is paid only in the following cases :— 

Wire or Huspanp. A man can claim for his wife if she is living 
with him; or if they are living apart, provided that she is wholly or 
mainly maintained by him. 

A woman can claim for her husband if she is wholly or mainly 
maintaining him, and he is prevented by physical or mental infirmity 
from supporting himself. 

Parent. A claimant can claim for one of the following, if living 
with him and wholly or mainly maintained by him :— 

(i) Father or stepfather who is unable, through physical or mental 
infirmity, to support himself. 

(ii) Widowed mother, widowed stepmother, mother who has 

» never been married or mother whose husband is permanently 
disabled and unable to work. 
HOvusEKEEPER. 
(i) A claimant can claim for a housekeeper residing with him, 
and wholly or mainly maintained by him, if she has the care 
of his dependent children. He may claim for a daughter as 
a ‘“‘ housekeeper ” if these conditions are fulfilled, even though 
she is under sixteen years of age. 
(ii) A claim may be made for a non-resident housekeeper who 
assists in the care of dependent children, is paid not less than 
10s. a week (or 7s. if the claimant is receiving agricultural 
benefit). The following conditions must also be fulfilled :— 
(a) The claimant must have employed a non-resident house- 
keeper before he became unemployed (unless the necessity 
did not arise until afterwards). 

(6) He must have continued to employ a housekeeper (whether 
the same person or not) after becoming unemployed. 

When claiming for a dependant, the claimant is asked to declare 

ow much he pays a week towards his maintenance, whether the 
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dependant has any other means of support, and if so what this is 
(including any contributions made by other members of the household). 

Where two persons are claiming additional benefit for the same 
dependant, and neither is wholly or mainly maintaining the depen- 
dant, the decision depends upon the circumstances. 

Dependant’s benefit is not payable for any woman who :— 

(a) Is receiving unemployment benefit. 

(6) Is in regular wage-earning employment at not less than 10s. a 
week (7s. if the claimant is receiving agricultural benefit). 
This, of course, does not apply to the claimant’s non-resident 
housekeeper. 

(c) Is following an occupation ordinarily carried out for profit 
(keeping lodgers) except where the occupation brings in a net 
income of less than 10s. a week (or 7s. if the claimant is 
receiving agricultural benefit). 


WAITING PERIOD BEFORE BENEFIT STARTS 

When a person makes application for benefit, there is a waiting 
period of three days under both schemes, during which no benefit 
is payable. 

Once a claimant has completed a waiting period, another waiting 
period is not required so long as the unemployment is “ continuous.”’ 
The rules under which two or more spells of unemployment can be 
regarded as one continuous spell—so that no fresh waiting period 
is required—are as follows :— 

(a) Any three or more days of unemployment—whether conse- 
cutive or not—within six consecutive days are to be regarded — 
as continuous. 

(6) A second period of unemployment is regarded as continuous 
with the first if they are not separated by more than ten weeks’ 
employment. 

Sundays are ignored for the purposes of these two rules. 

Thus, as an example, a man loses his job and fulfils the three days’ 
waiting period. He draws benefit for a time, and then gets another 
job. This lasts for seven weeks, and he is again out of work, As it 
is less than ten weeks since his last spell of unemployment, he 
becomes eligible for benefit immediately he makes application. If, 
however, his job has lasted eleven weeks—which would mean that 
more than ten weeks have elapsed since his last spell of unemployment 
—he would have another waiting period of three days before becoming 
eligible for benefit. . 

Although normally a person does not receive benefit for any day 
on which he is employed, there are exceptions to this rule. Benefit: 
is paid for that day if the claimant shows that the work was done 
outside his normal working hours and, if he had been employed, he 
could have done the work in addition to his normal occupation, 
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During the slump years unemployment reached peak heights ; it fell with 
the trade recovery, and is now rising again. 

Benefit is also paid if a person can show that the earnings were 
not more than 3s. 4d. for the day. Where the work has been done 
over two or three days, the average reward must not have been more 
than 3s. 4d. a day. 

Where a person becomes unemployed and starts to draw benefit, 
he begins a benefit year. This is a period of fifty-two weeks from 
the start of unemployment. During this time, the contributor can 
draw a certain number of days of benefit, provided that he has paid 
at least thirty contributions during the past two years. 

This amount of benefit can be drawn in one spell of unemployment 
or split up among several. Once it is exhausted, he can receive no 
more benefit until he has paid ten more contributions and a new 
benefit year has started. If a contributor who has already had a 
few days’ unemployment becomes unemployed again in the middle 
of a benefit year, he continues to draw benefit until his period is 
exhausted. If the benefits are not exhausted at the end of the year, 
he may begin a new year, provided again that he has paid thirty 
contributions during the previous two years. If he has not made 
thirty contributions, he cannot begin a new year and loses the 
unclaimed benefit of the preceding year. If the contributor is 
employed at the end of the benefit year, the new benefit year does 
not start till he again becomes unemployed. 


MAXIMUM +BENEFIT IN ONE YEAR 
A claimant in the general scheme may draw benefit for one 
hundred and fifty-six days in a benefit year, provided, as we have 
said, that he has paid thirty contributions in the past two years. 
This period of benefit may be extended if at least five insurance 
years have elapsed since his first entry into insurance, unless he has 
at any time since then been out of the scheme for five years. In this 
case the date of re-entry is counted as date of first entry. 
The contributor is allowed three extra days of benefit for every 
five contributions, but one day is subtracted for every ten days’ 
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benefit received (a week counting as six days’ benefit). This is to 
say, for example, that a man who has beén employed for five years 
and has paid one hundred and sixty contributions is entitled to ninety- 
six days’ extra benefit. However, he has been unemployed for six 
hundred days, so that sixty days would have to be deducted from the 
ninety-six, so that in all the contributor would be entitled to an 
extra thirty-six days’ benefit. 


BENEFITS FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

In the agricultural scheme a claimant is allowed twelve days’ 
benefit for the first ten contributions standing to his credit at the 
beginning of the benefit year, and three further days for each 
additional contribution. ‘Thus if he has thirty contributions to 
his credit, he receives benefit for seventy-two days. 

A claimant cannot, however, receive agricultural benefit for 
more than three hundred days in his benefit year. 

A claimant with less than ten contributions to his credit is not 
eligible for benefit. ‘This is calculated by adding up all his contri- 
butions, and deducting those which have already been exhausted 
by the payment of benefit. 

Sometimes a worker changes his employment, and contributes 
at different times to the general and agricultural schemes. A 
farm hand, for example, may work in a neighbouring town when 
there is no work for him on the land. Should he at any time claim 
unemployment benefit, he receives the general scheme rate so long 
as his contributions to that scheme entitle him to benefit. If this 
becomes exhausted, he then receives the lower rate of the agricultural 
scheme under his contributions as an agricultural worker. 

There are special conditions and restrictions on the receipt of 
benefit by applicants in the following classes :— 

THE SEASONAL WoRKERS (i.e., men and women regularly employed 
in occupations which depend on a seasonal demand). The principal 
classes of seasonal employees are as follows :— 

(i) In holiday resorts : waitresses, servants in boarding houses 
and hotels; drivers and conductors; shop assistants; amusement | 
and entertainment workers; pier, beach and swimming attendants; 
yacht hands and seamen on pleasure boats. 

(ii) In other localities : fishermen and fish workers; ice-cream 
makers and vendors; professional footballers; bookmakers’ clerks; 
maltsters; brickyard workers; beet sugar workers. 7 

The following classes of employment are not affected: the 
building trades, tailoring, or distribution of coal. q 

Seasonal workers in classes (i) and (ii) are not normally entitled 
to benefit. The exact conditions are too numerous to be explained, ~ 
and depend largely upon individual circumstances. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, benefit is not payable during the off-season unless — 
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the claimant can show that he has had other employment for at 
least twenty-five per cent of the last two off-seasons and can reason- 
ably expect to obtain employment during a substantial part of the 
current off-season. 

Any seasonal worker unsure of his position as regards unemploy- 
ment insurance should explain his circumstances at the local 
employment exchange. 

Two-DAYs-A-WEEK WoRKERS (i.e., insured persons who, because 
of their occupations or personal circumstances, are not normally 
employed for more than two days in the week). Such workers 
are not entitled to benefit for any day of the week except those days 
which constitute their normal employment. Thus, a man who 
becomes wholly unemployed receives only two days’ benefit a week. 

Marriep Women. A woman who has been married for less 
than six months is likely to be refused benefit unless she has paid 
at least fifteen contributions since her marriage. The fact that 
she has not been married long enough to pay fifteen contributions 
is not taken into consideration. 

If she has been married for longer than six months, she must 
have paid fifteen contributions since marriage and eight contributions 
in the three months preceding her claim. 

Where these conditions cannot be satisfied, the decision whether 
benefit shall be paid or not depends largely upon the circumstances. 
In addition to fulfilling the normal conditions (e.g., thirty contri- 
butions in the past two years) the woman must show that she is 
still trying to earn a living in insurable employment; that her 
cnances of obtaining employment are not prejudiced by the fact 
that she is a married woman, or that, considering her industrial 
experience and local conditions, she can reasonably expect to obtain 
insurable employment. 

These regulations do not apply to married women who have 
been deserted by their husbands, or are permanently separated 
from their husbands; women whose husbands have been unable 
to work for at least six weeks because of incapacity; or women 
whose husbands are unemployed and are not in receipt of benefit. 


HOW CLAIMS ARE CONSIDERED 

When an insured person makes a claim for benefit, the claim 
is considered by an insurance officer. He has authority to allow 
any claim which he thinks ought to be allowed. 

Where he is not satisfied, he will either disallow the claim him- 
self or refer it to a court of referees consisting of an independent 
chairman, a representative of employers and a representative of 
insured contributors. 

If the insurance officer himself disallows a claim, the claimant 
has a right of appeal to the court of referees. This must be made 
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within twenty-one days, on an application form which is provided 
at the employment exchange. Alternatively the appeal can be 
made on his behalf by his trade union. 

When a court of referees is considering a claim, the claimant is 
either summoned to attend the hearing or notified of the time 
when it will take place. If he is a member of a trade union, the 
local officer of that association is also notified. 

A claimant is entitled to be represented at the hearing by any 
person whom he authorizes to act on his behalf, provided this is 
not a barrister or solicitor. 


APPEALING AGAINST COURT’S DECISION 

Where the court of referees decides against the claimant, an 
appeal can be made to an umpire :— 

(1) By the insurance officer (who also has the right to appeal 
against a decision in favour of the claimant). 

(2) By the claimant’s trade union. 

(3) By the claimant himself. The claimant has the right to 
appeal if the court’s decision is not unanimous; in other cases, 
he must obtain the permission of the chairman. Leave to appeal 
must be applied for within twenty-one days, if it is not granted 
at the time of the court’s decision. The necessary form can be 
obtained at the employment exchange. 

The claimant, or a representative of his trade union, may attend 
to give evidence before the umpire if the latter gives his consent. 

There is no appeal from the umpire’s decision. 

It should be noted that a trade union cannot act on behalf of 
a claimant unless he was a member when he was last employed, 
and has continued to be a member. 

Under certain conditions, a claimant who has fulfilled the con- 
tributory qualifications may be refused benefit. ‘These conditions 
are as follows :— 

RerusaL or SurraBLeE EmpLoymenr. A claimant is disqualified 
from receiving benefit for not more than six weeks if an officer of 
the Ministry of Labour proves— 

1. That, without good cause, he has refused or failed to apply 
for a suitable situation notified to him as vacant or about to become 
vacant. 

2. That he has not availed himself of a reasonable opportunity 
of suitable employment. 

3. That, without good cause, he has refused or failed to carry 
out any reasonable directions given to him in writing by the 
employment exchange to assist him in finding suitable employment. 

The conditions regarding suitable employment are as follows :— 

(a) Employment is not suitable if a situation is vacant because 
of a stoppage of work due to a trade dispute. 
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his diagrain shows how the fourteen million insured workers are divided 
up among the various occupations. 


(6) Employment in the claimant’s usual occupation and in the 
istrict where he was last employed is not suitable if the wages 
r conditions are less favourable than those which he has normally 
ceived. 

(c) Employment in the claimant’s usual occupation but in another 
istrict is not suitable if the wages or conditions are less favourable 
an those generally observed in that district. 

When the claimant remains unemployed for a long period, he 
nnot refuse employment simply because it is not his usual 
cupation, provided that the wages and conditions are favourable. 
PARTICIPATION IN TRADE Disputes. A claimant is disqualified if 
e has lost employment because of a stoppage of work caused by a 
rike or lock-out, unless, however, he has, during the stoppage 

work, become employed elsewhere in the occupation which he 
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usually follows or has become regularly employed in some othei 
occupation, In certain cases he is not disqualified if he can show 
that he is not directly interested in the trade dispute which ha: 
caused the stoppage of work. The decision depends mainly upor 
the circumstances, and advice should be obtained from the 
employment exchange as to whether this disqualification is likely 
to be applied. : 

Misconpucr or LEAVING EMPLOYMENT VOLUNTARILY. A claimani 
losing employment through his own misconduct, or leaving 
employment of his own accord without just cause, may be 
disqualitied from receiving benefit for six weeks. 

Other grounds for disqualification are that the claimant is an 
inmate of any prison, 6r workhouse or other institution supported 
out of public funds; or that the claimant has his residence outside 
Great Britain. Disqualification continues until he returns to the 
country, but arrangements can be made for insured contributors 
from Great Britain to receive benefit in Northern Ireland undet 
that country’s Unemployment Insurance Acts. Further information 
can be obtained from an employment exchange. 

If the claimant is receiving sickness or disablement benefit under 
the National Health Insurance Act, he is disqualified. 

A seaman, marine, soldier or sailor who is discharged or dismissed 
because of having been convicted on any proceedings by a court 
roartial or by any civil court, is disqualified from receiving benefit 
during the period of six weeks after his discharge or dismissal. 


CHAPTER 19 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


uz Unemployment Assistance Board was set up in 1934 for the 
4 pect of providing allowances for persons between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty-five who have no work and are in need, 
have only such part-time or casual work as does not enable the 
to earn enough for their needs. 

Until the board was established, unemployed persons who ha 
ceased to draw unemployment insurance benefit were compell 
to apply for poor law relief. It became obvious, however, 
assistance for the unemployed should be administered national) 
instead of locally, and the Unemployment Assistance Board to 
over from the public assistance authorities the responsibility fe 
providing relief for the able-bodied unemployed, who were ni 
cligible for unemployment insurance. 

The fundamental difference between the payment of unemploy 
ment insurance and unemployment assistance is that with t 
latter there is a test on the applicant’s means, and only such mon 
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, paid out as is considered necessary to keep him and his dependants. 
urthermore, there is no limit to the length of time that a claimant 
ay receive assistance, provided that he is genuinely unemployed. 
Vith unemployment insurance, on the other hand, there is a fixed 
sale of benefits according to the claimant’s age, sex and number 
f dependants; and benefit is paid for a limited period, according 
> the number of contributions paid by the insured person. 

The reason for this difference is that in unemployment insurance 
1e claimant is receiving the benefit of an insurance policy for 
hich he has paid weekly contributions to the State, whereas in 
nemployment assistance he is treated as a distressed person and 
; given a grant until such time as he is able to find employment. 


INSURED PERSON’S CLAIM UNDER U.A.B. 

It should be noted that, in certain circumstances, a person who 
} receiving unemployment insurance benefit may also receive an 
llowance from the Unemployment Assistance Board. This is paid 
nly in cases where the benefit is insufficient for the needs of him- 
elf and his dependants. It might be paid, for example, to an 
nemployed agricultural worker with a large family. Under the 
nemployment insurance regulations, an agricultural worker receives 
enefit for three dependent children only, with a maximum of 30s. a 
yeek. Such a worker, with more than three children, might receive 
n additional allowance from the Unemployment Assistance Board. 
_A large proportion of those receiving allowances are men and 
vomen who have exhausted their claim to unemployment insurance 
enefits. But applications for assistance can also be made by 
vorkers who, although not insured against unemployment, have 
een insured in any part of the compulsory pensions scheme. 
The applicant for assistance must fulfil the following conditions :— 
(a) His normal occupation must have been one in which he 
id contributions to the compulsory pensions scheme (as explained 
ove). If he has been unemployed, except for casual labour 
hich did not qualify him for insurance, since reaching the age 
’ sixteen, this condition is not enforced if he might reasonably 
ve expected to qualify but for unemployment in the district. 
(6) He must be capable of and available for work. 

(c) He must not be unemployed because of a stoppage of work 
e to a trade dispute (i.c., a strike or lock-out). 

The method of assessing an allowance is explained by the 
.A.B. in a leaflet issued to applicants, in which it is said :— 

“The board must take into consideration your own needs, and 
1e needs of any other members of the household who are dependent 
or ordinarily supported by you (provided they are not persons 
ho themselves can apply for an allowance). 

“ Similarly, your own resources, and also the resources of all 
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other members of your household, have to be considered in fixing 
the allowance. The effect of these resources on your assessment 
differs, and depends on the kind of resource (e.g., wages, pension, 
interest on deposit, capital sum) and on the owner (e.g., yourself, 
your near relatives or other persons). 

“ The regulations provide that in reckoning how much is available 
for the household, allowance should be made for the personai 
requirements of those members whose earnings or other resources 
have been included. The Act includes provision for the special 
treatment of certain resources, such as wounds, pensions, etc.” 


HOW THE U.A.B. WORKS 

In explaining how to obtain unemployment assistance, the 
procedure is explained under the following headings :— 

APPLICATION—explaining how to make application for assistance. 

Tue Appricant’s. NEEps—explaining how the board uses a 
standard scale as a basis for deciding the needs of the applicant 
and his dependants. 

AVAILABLE RrEsouRCcES—explaining how the board assesses the 
amount of money available in the applicant’s household for his needs. 

Frxinc THE ALLOWANCE—explaining how the allowance to be 
paid is finally decided, and the rules the applicant must obey. 

Apprats—explaining how the applicant can appeal. 

Application 

In applying for an allowance, the claimant should first inquire 
at the local employment exchange. Ifhe is receiving unemployment 
benefit he should apply just before this benefit ceases. 

At the exchange he will have to fill up a form of application, which 
will then be referred to the area officer of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. An investigating officer will call upon the claimant 
at his home to inquire into his circumstances. With the necessary 
information about his needs and resources, the officer will prepare 
a written statement which the applicant must read and sign. . 
The Applicant’s Needs 

In fixing the amount of an allowance, the board will first take 
into consideration the claimant’s needs, and it has wide discretionary 
powers to adjust its standard according to individual needs. A 
scale of allowances has been drawn up by the board, which is a 
basis for deciding the individual claims, but it must be emphasized 
here that this scale is only a basis, and the board may pay either 
more or less than this amount if it thinks fit. 

If the applicant is living alone, his allowance is based on 
standard of 15s. a week, but the actual amount may be varied 
meet particular circumstances such as rent or a high local cost 
living. If the applicant has less than 15s. a week, he will usuall 
be given an allowance bringing his income up to this sum. 
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If the applicant is living as a member of a household of two or 
aore persons, his personal needs and those of his dependants have 
9 be considered. His wife, and any children under the age of 
ixteen who are living with him, are generally regarded as 
lependants. The question whether another member of the house- 
iold is dependent on, or ordinarily supported by, the claimant 
vill be decided on the facts of the individual case. 

The scale is as follows :— 

(a) For the householder, and the house- 


older’s wife or husband 4 . perweek 24s. Od. 
(b) For a man who is maintaining a house- 

old, but has no wife , s 3 is 16s. Od. 
(c) For a woman in similar circumstances . Sf 15s. Od. 


(d) For each other member of the household :— 


Man (aged 21 or over) ’ 55 10s. Od. 
Woman (aged 21 or over) : a 9s. Od. 
Child (aged 16 to 20) : - Ay 8s. Od. 
Child (aged 14 to 15) : . . & 6s. Od. 
Child (aged 11 to 13). ° ° Bs 4s. 6d. 
Child (aged 8 to 10) % 5 a 4s. Od. 
Child (aged 5 to 7) He 3s. 6d. 


Child (under the age of 5 years) , 3s. Od. 

(e) Where the household consists of only one child in addition 
o not more than two adults, the amount allowed in respect of that 
hild shall not be less than 4s, a week. 

The most important adjustment in these scale allowances is for 
ent. The standard is one-quarter of the total scale rate for all 
he members of the household, i.e., the applicant, his dependants, 
nd any other persons in the “household. Thus, the weekly scale 
llowance for a married couple with a child ten years of age, would 
e 28s.; and the “‘ standard rent ” would be a quarter of this sum, 
e., 7s. a week. 

If the actual rent is greater than the “standard rent,’ their 
llowance may be increased; if it is less, it may be reduced. The 
djustment to be made im any particular case will depend upon 
hat the board considers reasonable. 

There are other special circumstances which may be taken into 

nsideration, These are described under “ Fixing the Allowance.” 
yailable Resources 

So far the board’s officer has decided three things :— 

(1) Which persons (if any) are dependent on the applicant. 

(2) Following from this, what scale rate should be applied. 

(3) What adjustment is necessary for rent. 

Now the board must discover what income is coming into the 

usehold, and from this, what further adjustment (if any) is to 

made in the State allowances set out above. 
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In this calculation, the resources of all members of the household 
are taken into consideration—in contrast to the calculation of his 
needs, where only those of the applicant and his dependants are 
taken into consideration. 

“ Resources,” used in this sense, means everything that the house- 
hold has to live on; that is to say, income and property of every 
description except furniture, tools, books and personal belongings. 

The board must be given a complete description of all these 
resources, but it does not necessarily regard them all as available 
for the applicant’s support. For example, in assessing the means 
of a household, the following resources are disregarded :— 

The capital value of the house in which the household lives. 

The first 7s. 6d. a week of sickness and disablement benefit paid 
to any member of the household. 

The first £2 of any maternity benefit payable under the same Acts, 

The first 5s. a week of sick pay from any friendly society. 

The first £1 a week of wound or disability pensions. 

One-half of any payments made under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. 

Capital assets over £50, i.e., money and investments Where the 
value is £50, it is treated as a weekly income of ls.; and each sub- 
sequent £25—up to £300—is counted as an additional ls. a week. 
Thus, a claimant with £300 capital is considered to receive an 
income of Ils. a week from his capital. 

This income is taken into consideration whether the capital is 
owned by the applicant himself, or the applicant’s wife, husband, 
father or mother (if they are members of the household), or if it 
is divided between them. 


f 


WHEN NO ALLOWANCE WILL BE PAID 4 

No allowance is paid to an applicant if the combined capit 
resources of these members of the household exceed £300, for the 
are expected to spend the excess before coming to the board fo 
assistance. 

Where the capital is the property of another member, or membe: 
of the household, i.e., others than those mentioned above, th 
actual income from it is taken into consideration and not the fictitio 
income of Is. a week. Where the capital exceeds £400 no 
application is considered until the excess is exhausted. 

In calculating how much of the total household income is available 
for the applicant’s needs, allowance is made for the person 
requirements of the person supplying the income. These va 
according to whether the income is earnings or not. 

For the first category, only net earnings are considered, i.e., an 
payments made for statutory insurance contributions are deducted, 
and also any travelling and other expenses incurred in connectio 
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jith the wage-earner’s employment. Allowances for personal 

equirements are made out of the balance. 

‘There is a special rule for dealing with the applicant’s own 
arnings, i.e., when the applicant is doing part-time work but is 
ot earning sufficient to be disqualified from receiving assistance. 
‘here are different rules for the earnings of every person in the 
pplicant’s household. These vary according to their relationship 
o the applicant, and also according to their ages and their own 
esponsibilities. Here are the various allowances made :— 

(1) From the applicant’s earnings, the first 3s. is allowed, or 
alf of the earnings up to a maximum of 8s., whichever is greater. 

(2) From the earnings of the applicant’s wife, husband, father 
x mother, the same allowance is made. If the wage-carner is 
jot regarded as dependent on the applicant, he is also allowed 
he equivalent of the scale rates for himself and his dependants. 

(3) Where the wage-earner is the applicant’s son, daughter, 
other or sister, and has no dependants, the allowances are ;— 

(a) If the earner is under cightcen years of age : all earnings up 

to 128. and one-half of any earnings over 12s, 

(b) If the earner is cighteen years of age or over : all carnings 
up to 20s., or the first 16s. and one-half of any earnings 
over 16s., whichever is the greater, 

(c) An additional 5s. is allowed if the earner is the householder. 
Thus, if the applicant is a father living with his daughter, 
and she is the householder, she is allowed an additional 
5s, for personal requirements. 

Frequently a young wage-earner (e.g.,a son who is only just 
eginning employment) comes within this class, but is earning such 
w wages that he is classed as the applicant’s dependant. Here 

is allowed one-third of his earnings for personal requirements. 
(4) Where the wage-carner is the applicant’s son, daughter, 
rother or sister, and has dependants, the allowance for personal 
squirements depends upon the circumstances, ‘The board’s officer 
ill tell any applicant what allowances are made in his particular 
ase. 

(5) Where the wage-earner is any other member of the household 
-i.¢., 4 person more distantly related to the applicant than those 
lready described, or a person who is not related to him at all but 
regarded as a member of the houschold—the allowance for 
ersonal requirements depends upon the individual circumstances, 

Other forms of income include pensions (except disability pensions), 
iperannuation payments, unemployment insurance benefit and all 
ther receipts that are not already mentioned above but can be 
garded as income, whether received at weekly or at longer intervals. 
here are no precise rules for the treatment of such forms of income. 
The amount of a houschold’s available resources is discovered 
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by deducting, from the total of the resources of all members of the 
household, the total of all allowable deductions and allowances. 

Take as an example, a household consisting of a man and his 
wife, one son over the age of twenty-one, a daughter of seventeen, 
a cousin over twenty-one, and three dependent children. 

The householder is unemployed, but is earning 10s. a week from 
part-time work. The son is earning £2 16s. a week after all 
deductions for insurance and travelling have been made; the 
daughter is earning £1 a week; and the cousin is earning £2 15s. 

The householder applies for unemployment assistance. In 
assessing the household resources, he is allowed 5s. a week—halt 
of his earnings—for personal needs, as explained in paragraph 1 
and the other 5s. is treated as available resources. 

The son—according to paragraph 3(b)—is allowed £1 16s. from 
his wages of £2 16s,, and the remaining £1 is available resources. 

The daughter—according to paragraph 3(a)—is allowed 16s, 
from her wages of £1, and the remaining 4s. is available resources 

The personal requirements of the cousin—as explained in 
paragraph 5—are decided according to the circumstances. 

Thus, the available resources of the household are 29s. a week 
plus any amount which is available from the cousin’s income 
Fixing the Allowance 

After assessing the applicant’s needs and the resources of his house: 
hold, the board’s officer decides from this data whether an allowance 
can be granted. The decision is made after comparing the scale 
allowance for the applicant and the available resources. c 

This is assuming that no adjustment has to be made for rent 
and no other special circumstances have to be taken into com 
sideration. For example, the board may increase an allowanct 
to cover increase in the cost of living or an applicant’s urgent needs 

Certain other circumstances may be taken into consideration 
Because the cost of living is less in rural areas than in urba 
allowances in these districts are less. 

Special adjustments are made according to individual circu: 
stances, and the board’s officer will always be ready to explain th 7 

As soon as the applicant’s claim has been considered by thi 
area office of the Unemployment Assistance Board, a notice is sen 
telling him whether an allowance has been granted, and if s 
what amount is decided and from what date it is payable. 

Any allowance which is granted is paid weekly at the loc 
employment exchange. While in receipt of an allowance, t 
applicant must attend the exchange as directed, and register fe 
employment there. When he attends, he must tell the clerk wheth 
he has done any work since his last attendance, and the amo 
earned by such work. If there is any important change in 
circumstances, or in the circumstances of any member of 
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ousehold, he must immediately notify an officer of the Unemploy- 
nent Assistance Board. ‘This can be done either by letter, by a 
ersonal call at the district offices of the board, or by means of a form 
vhich can be obtained at the exchange or from the board’s officer. 
\ppeals 

If the applicant’s claim for assistance is refused, or if he is dis- 
atisfied with the amount of an allowance, he can appeal to an 
\ppeal Tribunal. This is rarely refused but the chairman has 
he right to decide whether the appeal shall be considered. 

An appeal should be made on a special form obtainable from 
in employment exchange. ‘The grounds of appeal must be stated, 
ind it is advisable to do this as fully as possible. The appeal form 
nust be sent to the local office of the board (not to the employment 
xchange) within fourteen days of the board’s decision. 

Should the right of appeal be granted, the applicant is notified 
f the day on which the case will be heard. If he chooses to attend 
he hearing, he may take a friend with him to assist in making the 
acts of his case clear. If the hearing takes place some distance 
rom the applicant’s home, he is provided with a travelling warrant. 

When the tribunal has considered the case, its decision is conveyed 
o the applicant by the clerk of the tribunal. If the appeal is 
ejected, there is no further authority to whom he may appeal. 
_ The board’s officers are always willing to give full information 
bout appeals to any dissatisfied applicant. 


CHAPTER 20 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


UBLIC assistance is provided for persons in need if they are un- 
employed and not receiving unemployment insurance or assistance. 
The number of persons receiving public relief has been reduced 
nce the Unemployment Assistance Board was established in 1934, 
r all the able-bodied unemployed formerly under public assistance 
ho had contributed either to Unemployment or National Health 
nsurance were transferred to the board. Unemployment assistance 
not available, however, for people who are unemployed because 
f illness or infirmity and are not receiving unemployment benefit, 
r for small tradesmen or blackcoated workers earning more than 
250 a year who have fallen on hard times. Such persons must 
ek help from the public assistance authorities. 

The county authorities, i.e., county borough and county council, 
e responsible for public assistance arrangements in their own 
eas. Each of these authorities has its own. public assistance 
cer responsible for the general arrangements, and each district 
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has a relieving officer. There is also a relief committee whick 
considers all applications. 

Public assistance is administered on very similar principles t¢ 
unemployment assistance. The relief given varies according t 
the applicant’s circumstances and number of dependants, whil 
extra allowances can be made for rent, winter fuel and extr: 
nourishment. Medical relief can also be given. 

Each public assistance authority has its own scale of the amoun 
of money necessary for the maintenance of a household, according 
to its numbers. In most districts this scale is slightly lower thar 
that used by the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

The means of each applicant are assessed carefully before relie 
is given, and personal allowances are made to each member of the 
household who is contributing to its support. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Application for public assistance should, if possible, be made by 
the applicant in person to the district relieving officer. Othe 
persons should only apply on his behalf if he is ill and confined te 
the house. The relieving officer’s address may be found in the 
local telephone directory; it is listed under the county council 
with the sub-heading of “ Public Assistance Department.” 

The relieving officer takes full particulars of the circumstances 
of the applicant, including the names and addresses of relatives 
legally liable for his support. 

Later, the relieving officer visits the applicant’s home to make 
further inquiries and then reports to his relief committee. This 
committee is responsible for deciding the relief to be given, but the 
relieving officer may, in cases of emergency, give relief in kind— 
food, coal, etc. In cases of illness he may give an order for the sick 
person to be attended by the district medical officer or to be 
admitted to hospital. 

Conditions of relief vary in different parts of the country, but there 
are several general rules. The authorities will not :— : 

(a) Grant relief to an able-bodied person in receipt of wages 

(b) Pay rent direct to a landlord. 

(c) Establish an applicant in trade or business. j 

(d) Redeem tools or instruments from pawn. : 

(e) Purchase tools, etc., for an applicant. : j 

Where relief is given to able-bodied men who are capable 
work, the public assistance authorities must, when practicable, se 
them to work or make arrangements for them to be instructed in 
some trade. Any person refusing such work is disqualified. 

If assistance is given in kind, the relieving officer issues a voucher to 
the person receiving aid. This is taken to a tradesman, who provides 
the goods specified on the voucher, being paid by the local authorities 


€ 
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Medical relief can be provided if the relieving officer is satisfied 
that the applicant is unable to pay for medical attention. 
Application should be made (in person, if possible) to the relieving 
officer. Fuller details of medical relief are given on page 188. 
Poor Law Institutions 

The public assistance authorities can refuse to grant monetary 
assistance or relief in kind, and can demand that an applicant 
enters a poor law institution. If the applicant will not do this he 
will be refused assistance of any kind. 

It is not usual for such a demand to be made to an able-bodied 
person, and usually it is made only in the following cases :— 

(1) The constitutionally infirm, i.e., the blind or mental defectives. 

(2) Persons who are unable to take care of themselves, including 
orphaned or fatherless children; women with illegitimate children 
and women who have lived by immoral means. 

(3) Able-bodied persons who prefer a life of idleness to trying 
to earn a living, such as beggars or tramps. 

Any destitute person can ask to be taken into an institution. 

A person is admitted to a poor law institution by an order of 
the council signed by the clerk, or an order signed by a relieving 
officer, and by the master of the institution without any order in 
a case of sudden or urgent necessity. 

The second of these is commonest. It should be noted that 
where a married couple over the age of sixty enter an institution, 
they can live together if they desire it. In the case of a family 
children are separated from the parent or parents. 

An inmate can be discharged from an institution upon giving 
easonable notice, and he cannot be detained against his will. 
Normally only twenty-four hours’ notice is required, and this may 

shortened if the inmate has reasonable prospects of work. Where 
n inmate has constantly discharged himself and returned, he can 
required to give longer notice, but not more than seven days. 

Men and women with families are usually required to take them 
ith them on leaving an institution, but any reasonable request 
or their maintenance for a temporary period is considered. 
elatives’ Obligations 

When relief has been given, the authorities can claim from 
elatives liable for support the refund of all, or part, of the cost 

f relief. The following are the legal obligations of relatives :— 

A husband must support his wife. 

Men must maintain their parents if the latter are without means 
nd unable to work. A similar responsibility rests upon unmarried 
omen, and married women with their own property. 

Parents must maintain children under sixteen years of age. 

Grandparents must maintain their grandchildren under sixteen 
ears of age if the parents are incapable of providing assistance. 
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A stepfather must maintain the children belonging to his wife 
at the time of marriage (whether legitimate or illegitimate) until 
they reach the age of sixteen or their mother dies. 

A married woman with means of her own must maintain her 
husband and her children under sixteen years of age, if the husband 
is unable to maintain himself and the children. 

Single women must maintain their illegitimate children until 
they attain the age of sixteen. 

It should be clearly understood that these responsibilities do not 
mean that the relatives must, in all circumstances, support a needy 
person. The relatives’ means are taken into consideration, and 
they are required to contribute only if they are able to do so. 


SECTION IV 


SOCIAL LIFE 
CHAPTER 21.—ORGANIZING SOCIAL EVENTS 
Me people are called upon, at some time or another, to 


serve on a committee. On such occasions it is useful to 
know beforehand what a committee member should do, 
and what are the responsibilities of the various officials of a society. 

First, however, let us define “a committee.” It is a body 
elected by members of a society for the purpose of conducting the 
general affairs of the society. It is usually elected for one year, 
and its powers are limited by the constitution and by-laws by 
which the society is governed. 

In describing the organization of a society we will begin by 
assuming that a group of people are forming a new sports club. 

Before calling an inauguration meeting, the founders should draft 
the constitution and by-laws of the club. 

The constitution should state the name of the club and its precise 
objects, the qualifications for membership, the annual subscription 
and the entrance fee (if any). It should also state what officers 
shall be appointed, the size and powers of the executive committee, 
how and when officers of the club and members of the committee 
shall be elected and how long they shall hold office, when the 
committee shall meet and how many are required for a quorum. | 

The procedure to be adopted at general meetings is also stated— 
how many days’ notice of a meeting must be given to members, or 
members must give to the secretary to raise any matters for discus- 
sion, and the proportion of votes necessary to pass resolutions, 

Many clubs, in framing their constitution, forget to make any 
provision for the possible alteration of rules. Consequently, when 
they wish to make some changes, the opponents are able to say that 
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the club has no power to make alterations in the constitution. 
Therefore, it should be clearly stated that if any changes are 
proposed, they must be submitted to a special general meeting of 
the club, that all members must be informed beforehand of the 
suggested changes, and they must be approved by at least two-thirds 
of the members present. It is also advisable to add a clause that 
a special general meeting must be called in the event of a specified 
number of members demanding that one be convened. 

When the constitution has been framed, an inauguration meeting 
should be held, at which all members shall be entitled to vote. 

At the opening of the meeting, one of those present is elected to 
take the chair and control the meeting until a chairman is elected. 

The draft constitution and by-laws are discussed, and approved. 

The next procedure is to elect the officials, each of whom must 
be proposed and seconded. The correct order of election is ; the 
president, the chairman, the treasurer, the secretary, the auditors, 
and the members of the committee.. 

It is the duty of the person in the chair to see that all those present 
have full opportunity to make nominations. If there is more than 
one person proposed for an office, and duly seconded, the chairman 
should hold a secret ballot, appointing scrutineers and issuing ballot 
papers. The candidate who receives most votes is elected. 

Once they have been elected to office, the officers and committee 
are responsible for the organization of the club and all members 
are bound to accept their constitutional decisions. 


THE WORK OF CLUB OFFICERS 

The president is usually a person of outstanding social position 
or of special local influence. It is rare for the president to take 
any active part in the affairs of the club or society. 

The chairmanship is an office which requires tact and strength 
of character, for the chairman is the club’s virtual leader, and 
presides at all general and committee meetings. 

Although supervising the activities of the club, his only special 
privilege is that he has a casting vote in the event of a tie. 

He is entitled to express his opinions at committee meetings, but 
if he disagrees with the committee on any matter, he is bound by 
the majority vote, just as are other members of the committee. At 
general meetings it is advisable for him to show absolute impartiality. 

The secretary, as the business man of the club, is its most 
important officer. Although officially the servant of the club and 
committee, in practice he can become so indispensable that the club’s 
policy is virtually in his hands. 

The secretary deals with all club correspondence, writing and 
answering most letters on his own responsibility, but referring any 
important matter to the committee. 
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How a committee meeting should be arranged, with the position of all 
the principal members clearly marked. 


He also calls and makes arrangements for any meeting of the 
club or the committee, drawing up the agenda with the chairman. 

At committee meetings the chairman usually calls upon the 
secretary, at each item of the agenda, to give the relevant information 
on any point. He is expected to give the facts but not, unless he is 
asked to do so, to express his own opinions. Usually, moreover, the 
secretary has no voting powers. 

The secretary also takes notes of the discussion and of any decisions 
made. These are entered in the minute book, which is the record 
of the meeting’s proceedings. Resolutions and amendments should 
be given in full, with the names of the proposers and seconders. 

These minutes are read at the following meeting and, provided 
that they are approved as correct, are signed by the chairman. 

Other duties of the secretary are to keep records of the names and 
addresses of all members, and to put before the committee any 
applications for membership. 

The treasurer is responsible for the club’s financial affairs. In 
the absence of trustees, the signatures of the secretary and the 
treasurer are essential on all title-deeds and documents. 

He is also responsible for collecting subscriptions from members, 
and reminding those who have failed to pay. The rules of a club 
should state the procedure for dealing with defaulters. Usually, 
after a lapse of time, the secretary reports defaulting members to 
the committee, which has power to expel them from membership. 

The treasurer should examine all accounts before they are 
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recommended for payment. Cheques are usually signed according 
to the by-laws, which may designate who is responsible for this. 
But they are always counter-signed by the secretary. 

It is also the treasurer’s duty to give a short summary at each 
committee meeting of the income and expenditure since the last 
meeting, and vouchsafe that the funds are in safe keeping. 

Sometimes he has the assistance of a sub-committee, known as the 
finance committee. In the event ofsuch a committee being formed, 
the treasurer is the presiding officer and takes the chair. 

Each year the organization’s books are audited, usually by two 
independent members who have been appointed as auditors at the 
annual general meeting. It is the treasurer’s duty to have all the 
accounts ready and in a condition to be readily understood. 


d PROCEDURE AT COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

- There is little to be said about committee meetings. The secretary 
sends out notices of a meeting to committee members and draws 
up the agenda in collaboration with the chairman. 

At the meeting, the chairman takes the chair at the top of the 
table with the secretary on his left and the treasurer on his right. 

The first item upon the agenda is the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting. This is done by the secretary, and the chairman 
then moves that the minutes as read be taken as a true report of the 
last proceedings and be signed accordingly. If no one dissents, 
he then signs the minute book. 

After the minutes have been signed, the next item upon the 
agenda is “ Correspondence.” The secretary reads all important 
correspondence, which the committee then discusses. 

_ Now the chairman calls the next item on the agenda. Perhaps it 

is some problem of administration about which the secretary is in 
doubt. The secretary makes his statement, and a general dis- 
cussion follows. Finally, a member puts a motion recommending 
a certain course of action. Someone seconds this, and the motion 
it put to the meeting. If it is passed, it becomes a resolution. 

The last item on the agenda is ““ Other Business.” This allows the 
committee to dispose of any other small matters which may require 
a decision, and also allows members to raise a matter for discussion. 
The chairman, however, should not allow any important or 
controversial subject to be dealt with in this way. In such cases, 
he should insist that the member give notice that he intends to raise 
the matter for discussion in detail at the next committee meeting. 

A committee may always decide to form a sub-committee to examine 
any question in detail and to make a report to the full committee. 

At general or special meetings of the club, formal procedure 
should always be followed, and speakers made to rise to address the 
meeting. In committee, it is usual for procedure to be informal. 
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There are certain rules, however, which should always be observed. 
All remarks made during the meeting should be made to the chairman 
and not to the listeners in general, and he should be addressed as 
“ Mr, Chairman,” or in the case of a woman, ‘‘ Madam Chairman.” 

The chairman should take care to confine any debate to the question 
under consideration, and to check any irrelevant discussion. 

When a motion stands in the name of a member, it.1s usual for the 
chairman to call upon that member to propose his motion. The 
proposer then moves it, and makes any remarks that he thinks 
necessary. He is followed by someone who seconds the motion. 

The motion is now open for debate or discussion. But unless 
the motion has been seconded, no discussion is permissible. 

Assuming, however, that a motion has been duly seconded and 
discussed, the chairman puts it to the meeting when the debate is 
finished. At a formal meeting, his phrasing should be: “ The 
question is . . .” followed by the wording of the motion. “ Will 
those in favour signify by show of hands.”’ ‘Those in favour of the 
motion then raise one hand. The chairman continues : “ Those 
not in favour of the motion,” and the dissentients then register their 
disapproval. If there is an obvious majority one way or the other, 
the chairman may dispense with the count. Anyone disagreeing 
with his decision may claim a count. 

At a committee meeting, the motion is put less formally. The 
chairman reads the motion and calls for a show of hands or merely 
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How to arrange the platform at a club general meeting. The secretary 


should sit on the chairman’s left, and the treasurer on his right, with the 
other committee members on either side. 
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asks whether there are any who oppose it. If no one dissents from 
the motion, it is recorded in the minutes as “ passed unanimously.” 
If no one votes against a motion but certain members abstain from 
giving their opinion, it is recorded as “ passed nem. con.” (without 
contradiction). The chairman has always a casting vote. 

When putting an amendment to the meeting, the chairman should 
first read the motion and then the proposed amendment. When 
there are more than one, they should be dealt with in the order in 
which they affect the motion. 

It should also be remembered that an alteration in an amend- 
ment can be moved. In this case the chairman then calls upon 
the meeting to decide whether the alteration in the amendment 
should be made. If the decision is in the negative, he puts the 
original amendment to the vote. If the meeting agrees to the 
alteration, he puts to the vote the revised amendment. So it is 
possible for the meeting to agree to an alteration to an amendment, 
and then to reject entirely the change in the original motion. 

After all amendments have been dealt with, the chairman reads 
the motion amended, or unamended, and takes a vote upon it. 


RUNNING CHARITY ENTERTAINMENTS 

If you have to organize, or take part in the organization of a 
bazaar, a charity dance, a concert or any such function, you will 
find each type of event has its individual problems, which are 
too varied to be dealt with here. But there are many details which 
apply to nearly all types and these are outlined below. 

Whenever a social function is being organized, it is advisable to 
form a committee of those who are interested in its success. 
Various responsibilities should be delegated to members of the 
committee, but one person should be appointed as general organizer. 
He should be asked to outline his plans to the committee at the 
outset, but, once these plans have been approved, he should be 
given almost a free hand in making his arrangements. 

When a social event is being held to raise money for charity, it is 
as well to cultivate the sympathy of local celebrities and to persuade 
them to act as patrons. Not only does an imposing list of patrons 
have a good publicity value, but also the patrons are helpful in 
disposing of tickets to their friends. 

As many volunteers as possible should be obtained for routine work. 
The organization of any event involves much clerical work, such as 
sending out circulars, selling tickets, keeping accounts, and so on, 

Care should also be taken to obtain in good time the services of 
programme sellers, stewards and ticket collectors. Some organizers 
of concerts and similar functions combine the work of the stewards 
and programme sellers. Organization runs more smoothly, however, 
if the stewards concentrate upon showing people to their seats. _ 
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When there are reserved seats, cach ticket should be numbered 
and have a perforated counterfoil, so that ticket collectors can tear 
off the tickets at the entrance door and hand back the counterfoils. 
When tickets are sold at varying prices, it makes the stewards’ 
work easier if there is a different coloured ticket for each price. 

When tickets are required for admission only, counterfoils are 
unnecessary. The tickets should be numbered, however, for this 
provides a check on the quantity which has been sold, and also 
enables the organizer to keep an accurate record of the numbers 
which supporters have taken in the hope of selling to their friends. 

When making arrangements for posters, local printers should be 
asked to give estimates of the cost. If arrangements have been 
made with a local billposter to distribute the posters, however, the 
printing can be left in his hands. 

To obtain an attractive poster, it should be in two colours and 
not overcrowded with wording. 

Window bills and circulars should also be printed. Crown 
folio—15 inches by 10 inches—is a handy size for window bills, 
and these should be distributed among local tradesmen. 

Circulars can be crown octavo—74 inches by 5 inches—or demy 
octavo—8} inches by 5§ inches. 

The announcement of the event should be made to the local 
press in good time, and in the intervening weeks the papers should 
be kept informed of any important developments. 
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How to arrange the pinoin ata public ‘aaitite showing where ne various 
speakers should be seated. A properly arranged platform is essential to 
the success of any public meeting. 


CHAPTER 22 
TITLES AND DECORATIONS 


ELOW is a selected list of British titles, orders of chivalry, and 
re British decorations, with brief histories, tabulated according 
to their order of precedence. 

Duxe. The highest rank in the British peerage. Dukes take 
precedence over all except princes and princesses of royal blood and 
certain officials of the Crown. The first 
duke to be created in England was 
Edward the Black Prince, who was made 
Duke of Cornwall in 1337. The honour 
is rarely given in modern times except 
to princes of royal blood; and the duchy 
of Westminster, created in 1874, was 
the last to be given to anyone not of 
the royal family. The duke’s mantle has 
four rows of ermine on the cape, and 

A Duke's Coronet. his coronet is formed of a circle of silver 

gilt, surmounted by eight strawberry 
leaves, with a cap of crimson velvet topped with a golden tassel, 
which is turned up with ermine. The oldest existing duchy in 
the United Kingdom is the dukedom of Norfolk, which was created | 
in 1483. A letter to a duke should be addressed : To His Grace the! 
Duke of ——. 

Marguess. The second order of nobility. The first marquess 
was Robert de Vere, who was created 
Marquess of Dublin in 1385 by Richard II. 
A marquessate is rarely created and only 
for exceptional services to the State. The 
premier marquess is the Marquess of 
Winchester, the title having been created 
in 1551. The marquess’s mantle has three 
and a half rows of ermine on the cape. 
His coronet has only four strawberry 
leaves, as opposed to the duke’s eight, 
the four intervening spaces being occupied A Marquess’s Coronet. 
by four silver balls. The cap is the same 
as for a duke. A letter should be addressed : To the Most Noble 
the Marquess of ——. 

Ear. Now the third order in the nobility, but originally the 
first. The rank was introduced into Britain by the Danes, and the 
arl became a district administrator appointed by the king. For 
everal centuries it was customary for earls to take their titles from 
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the countics they administered, and for the king to make grants 
of land in the counties. The premier earldom is really that of 
Arundel, but as this is now united with the 
dukedom of Norfolk the senior earldom 
is that of Shrewsbury, which was created 
in 1442. The earl’s mantle has three rows 
of ermine on the cape. His coronet is 
a circle of silver gilt, with eight silver balls 
on points and golden strawberry leaves 
between the points. The cap is the same 
as for the senior ranks. A_ letter 
should be addressed: To the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of ——. 

Viscount. Fourth rank of nobility. The term comes from the 
Norman Conquest of England, when the Norman rulers applied the 
word viscounte to the officials appointed as sheriffs. It was not until 
nearly four hundred years later that it became an order of the peerage. 
The premier viscountcy is that of Hereford, which was created in 
1550, The viscount’s mantle has two and a half bars of ermine. 
His coronet has sixteen silver balls fixed to a silver circlet. A letter 
should be addressed ; To the Rt. Hon. the Viscount ——, 

Baron. The lowest but oldest rank of nobility in Britain. The 
title seems to have been used first to describe men who held grants 
ef land direct from the Crown. By the 
reign of Edward I ‘‘ barony by tenure” 
was becoming obsolete and the title became 
confined to the great landowners who 
were summoned by the king’s writ as 
barons to attend the Great Council, the 
nucleus of Parliament. In 1387 the first 
barony by letters patent was created, but 
baronies still continued to be created by 
writ until 1607. The only form of creation ; 
nowadays is by letters patent, although A Baron's Coronet. 
there are still some barons who hold their rank hereditarily by writ. 
The baron’s mantle has only two bars of ermine, and his coronet 
has six large silver balls fixed to a silver circlet. A letter should 
be addressed: To the Rt. Hon. Lord ——. 

Orders of Chivalry 

) Knicur or tHe Garter (K.G.). Founded some time between 
1334 and 1350—the exact date is uncertain—this is the oldest order 
of chivalry in the world and the premier in Britain. The King is 
sovereign of the order, and it is granted to princes of royal blood, 
various foreign kings and men who have rendered distinguished 
services. ‘I'he Queen usually becomes a Lady of the Garter. After” 
investiture, a knight is allotted a stall in the St. George’s Chapel, _ 
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Windsor. Above the stall are set up his banner, sword, helmet, 
crest and plate bearing his title and arms, The garter of the order 
is worn on the left leg below the knee. It is in dark blue velvet, 
with the famous motto of the order—Honi soit qui mal y pense (Evil 
be to him who thinks evil of it)—embroidered on it in letters of gold. 
There is also a golden collar with a pendant representing St, George, 
patron saint of the order, attacking the dragon. On occasions 
when the collar is not worn, the knights wear the star of the order— 
a blue background with the cross of St. George and the motto—on 
the left breast, and the blue riband across their chests, crossing from 
the left shoulder to the right hip. In full ceremonial robes, the 
knights wear a doublet and trunk-hose of white satin, robes of dark 
blue and crimson velvet and plumed hats of black velvet. 

Kyicut oF THE TuistLeE (K.T.). Founded in 1687, this order is 
confined to the King and royal princes, and distinguished Scotsmen. 
The collar of the order is formed of thistles and sprigs of rue in 
enamel, and a pendant in which is the figure of St. Andrew, the 
patron saint, The star of the order shows a St. Andrew cross, with 
the figure of St. Andrew behind it. The motto is Nemo me impune 
lacessit (No one provokes me with impunity). The mantle of the 
Thistle is dark green velvet; the riband is also of dark green, and 
is worn across the left shoulder. 

Kwicur or Sr. Patrick (K.P.). Founded in 1783, this is a famous 
Irish order. Although its constitution provides for twenty-two knights, 
in addition to the King and royal princes, in recent years this number 
has not been attained. The collar of the order, made of golden 
enamel, consists of an Imperial crown and roses and harps tied 
together with knots of gold. From this hangs the oval badge, which 
has a green shamrock against a background of the red cross of 
i: Patrick. This is surrounded by the motto of the order—Quis 
separabit ? (Who shall separate?)—and green enamel shamrocks on 
a circlet of gold. The mantle of the order is sky blue, with doublet 

nd trunk-hose of white. The sky blue riband is worn across the 
right shoulder, and with it is worn a silver star. 

Knicut BARONET, more generally known as baronet. The honour 
anks between a barony and a knighthood, and was originally 
established by James I in 1611 for the purpose of raising money, 
ecipients being expected to pay the sum of £1,095 for the honour. 
In 1619 the baronetage of Ireland was created. In 1625 Charles I 
sreated the baronetage of Scotland for Scottish gentlemen, and 
ecipients received a grant of land in Nova Scotia in return for a 
yayment of 3,000 marks (about £166 13s. 4d.) towards the plantation 
of the colony. Later, English and Irish gentlemen were also allowed 
© purchase this honour and holders are often known as ‘“ Nova 
Scotia baronets.” In 1638 the Scottish creation ceased to carry 
he grant of lands in Nova Scotia, and on the union with England 
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INSIGNIA OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER 


The garter, tied in position is shown at the top of the page. Underneath 
is the collar of the order with pendant, while at the bottom are (left) the 
the golden badge worn from the riband, and (right) the star of the order. 
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in 1707 the creations ceased, and Englishmen and Scotsmen were 
created baronets of Great Britain. Irish baronetcies were created 
until the union of Ireland with Great Britain in 1800, and since 
that date all baronetcies have been of the United Kingdom. A 
baronetcy is hereditary, and the premier baronet is Sir Hickman 
Beckett Bacon, whose ancestor was the first to receive the new honour 
in 1611. There are seven other existing baronetcies which date 
back to the same year. Since 1929, baronets—except those of Nova 
Scotia—have been allowed to wear a badge round their necks. In 
the centre of this badge is the red hand of Ulster. Those of Nova 
Scotia wear the saltire of that province on their coat of arms. 
ORDER OF THE Batu. Established in 1399 and revived in 1725, 
this is the second oldest order of chivalry in this country. With the 
King at its head, it is divided into three classes. The highest is the 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, more generally known as G.C.B. 
The second class is the Knight Commander of the Bath (K.C.B.), 
and the third class is the Companion of the Order of the Bath (C.B.), 
which does not carry the rank of knight. The order has military 
and civil divisions, and is awarded to distinguished members of the 
services and to civil servants and private individuals who have 
rendered service to the state. In the military division, the C.B. is 
conferred upon officers in the Navy of and above the rank of 
commander, and in the Army of and above the rank of major. 
The motto of the order is Tria juncta in uno (Three in one). 
ORDER OF THE STAR oF INDIA. Established in 1861, this honour 
is given to Indian princes and chiefs, and to others who have rendered 
distinguished services within the Indian Empire. The King- 
Emperor is at the head of the order, and the Viceroy of India is 
Grand Master and First and Principal Knight Grand Commander. 
As with the Order of the Bath, it is divided into three classes—Knight 
Grand Commander (G.C.S.I.), Knight Commander (K.C.S.I.), and 
Companion (C.S.I.). The motto is Heaven’s Light Our Guide. 
Orber oF St, MicHAEL AND St. Georce. Established in 1818, 
it has three classes—Knight Grand Cross (G.C.M.G.), Knight 
Commander (K.C.M.G.), and Companion (C.M.G.). The honour 
is given for services connected with imperial and foreign affairs. 
The motto is Auspicium melioris evi (A pledge for better times). 
OrDER OF THE INDIAN Empire. Established in 1877, it was 
intended to commemorate the foundation of the Indian Empire 
with Queen Victoria as Queen-Empress. As with the Order of the 
Star of India, the honour is conferred for services to India. The 
three classes are the same as for the more important order, and the 
abbreviations are G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., and C.I.E. The motto is 
Imperatricis auspiciis (Under the auspices of the Empress). 
Tue Royat VicrorIAN OrpeR. Instituted by Queen Victoria 
in 1896 for personal services to herself; since her death, the persons 
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admitted to this order are subjects who have rendered important 
personal service to the sovereign or the State. There are five classes 
—Knight or Dame Grand Cross (G.C.V.O.), Knight Commander: 
(K.C.V.O.) or Dame Commander (D.C.V.O.), Commander 
(C.V.O.), and Members of the fourth or fifth class (M.V.O.). The 
motto is Victoria. Associated with this order is the Royal Victorian 
Chain, which was founded by King Edward VIT in 1902 and is: 
bestowed on a few of the Knights of the Grand Cross who have 
rendered devoted personal service to the royal family. 

Orper or THE Brivis Empire, Established in June, 1917, to 
reward war services in military and civil capacities, it has since been 
extended to cover peace-time work, There are two divisions— 
military (for distinguished work in the services) and civil (for political 
and public services). The order has five classes—Knight or Dame 
Grand Cross (G.B.E.), Knight (K.B.E.) or Dame Commander 
(D.B.E.), Commander (C.B.1.), Officer (O.B.E.) and Member 
(M.B.E.), The motto is For God and the Empire. Affiliated to the 
order is a silver medal which is awarded to those whose services, 
although worthy of recognition, do not merit the order, 

Knicnr Bacue tor. The earliest existing order of knighthood 
in Britain. In the year following the Norman Conquest there were 
knights banneret and knights bachelor, ‘The former were the senior 
and played a big part in providing armies for their kings in war time, 
while the latter were either poor vassals who could not afford to take 
the field under their own banners or too young for the responsibilities 
of the banneret. Later, the banneret became extinct, but the 
knight bachelor has continued. The honour is conferred for public 
services, but does not entitle the recipient to be a member of any 
of the orders of chivalry. Since 1926 the knight bachelor has been 
allowed to wear a badge on his left breast. Although placed below 
the orders of chivalry, the knight bachelor takes precedence over 
all members of these orders except Knights of the Garter, Thistle 
and St. Patrick, and Knights Grand Commanders and Knights 
Commanders of other orders. 

DistincuisHepd Service Orver. Established in 1886, it is awarded 
to officers of the services for devotion to duty in war time and for 
mention in despatches. ‘The members are Companions only, and 
in order of precedence take their place between Commanders of the 
British Empire and the Fourth Class, Royal Victorian Order, 
Non-ranking Orders : 

The following orders are given for distinguished services, but do 
not confer any precedence on the recipient :— 

Orper or Merrr. Established in 1902, this is one of the most 
coveted honours. The membership is limited to twenty-four, and 
there are two classes—military and civil. The former class includes 
those who have gained especial distinction in the services, and the 
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SOME BRITISH ORDERS OF CHIVALRY 
Here are shown the badges of some famous British orders. Top (left) 
Order of the Bath ; (right) St. Michael and St. George. Middle (left) 
Order of Merit ; (centre) the Thistle ; and (right) the British Empire. 
Bottom (left) Order of the Indian Empire ; and (right) the Star of India. 
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civil class is awarded to those who have performed outstanding work 
in the arts and science. 

ComPANION OF Honour. Instituted in 1917, it consists of the 
King and fifty members. It is conferred upon both men and women 
for national services, 

IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE Crown oF InpIA. Founded in 1878, it 
is for ladies only and is awarded to members of the royal family, 
Indian women who have rendered service to their country, and 
Englishwomen—such as the wives of viceroys—who deserve some 
recognition of their work in India. 

RoyAL OrpdER oF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. Established in 1862 
for the purpose of recognizing devoted service to the royal family; 
no conferments have been made since Queen Victoria died. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER. Founded in 1902, and awarded to 
members of the civil service, at home, in India, the Dominions, 
Colonies and Protectorates. It is limited to seven hundred members, 
of whom only two hundred and fifty may belong to the civil service 
inside Great Britain and the remainder to the various Empire services. 
Medals 

It is impossible to give a full list of the medals which may be 
awarded, but here are the more important :— 

VicroriA Cross. The V.C., as it is generally known, is awarded 
for conspicuous bravery, and the medal bears the inscription, ‘‘ For 
Valour.” Instituted in 1856, until 1920 it was confined to mem- 
bers of the fighting forces, but it was then extended to members of 
the nursing services and civilians under the orders of the fighting 
forces. The V.C. has been awarded on two occasions since the 
Great War. 

Miurrary Cross (M.C.). Awarded to officers of or below the 
rank of captain and senior warrant-officers in the British Empire 
military forces. 

DisTincuisHED Conpuct Mepau (D.C.M.) is awarded to other 
warrant-officers and non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Army for gallantry in action. 

Minrrary Mepau (M.M.) to non-commissioned officers and men 
for acts of bravery. 

DisTINGUISHED SERVICE Cross (D.S.C,). Awarded to officers in 
the Royal Navy below the rank of lieutenant-commander, and to 
warrant-officers. 

DisrincursHeD Service Mepat (D.S.M.) is given to petty officers, 
men and boys in the Royal Navy, and non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Royal Marines. 

Conspicuous GALLANTRY Mepau (C.G.M.) is awarded to lower 
ranks of the Navy and Marines. 

DistincuisHED Fiyinc Cross (D.F.C.) is awarded to officers and 
senior warrant-officers of the Royal Air Force for acts of gallantry. 
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Distincuisump Fryinc Merpar (D.F.M.) is awarded to warrant- 
officers and lower ranks for similar services. 

Arr Foran Cross (A.F.C.) is for the same officers as the D.F.C., 
and is awarded for bravery or devotion to duty when not actually 
taking part in aerial warfare against an enemy. It may also be 
awarded to civilians who render distinguished service to aviation in 
actual flying. 

Ar Force Mrpau (A.F.M.) is awarded to warrant-officers and 
other ranks of the R.A.F., and civilians, for similar services. 

‘TerrirortaL Decoration. A medal awarded to Territorial Army 
officers who have served for twenty years in the Territorial Army. 

Aveerrt MrpaAu. Given for gallantry in saving life at sea or on 
land, » 

Kuna’s Poricek Menai. Awarded to officers and men of the police 
forces of the Empire for courageous acts or devotion to duty. 

Epwarp Mepar. Awarded originally to miners and quarrymen 
for acts of bravery, and to those who risked their lives to rescue 
injured or entombed miners and quarrymen. Now extended to 
include those who save, or attempt to save, the lives of those endan- 
gered in industrial occupations. 


CHAPTER 23 
HOW TO GET MARRIED 


n order to make a valid marriage, the parties intending to get 
jf must be sixteen years of age or over and must not be 
within the prohibited list of affinity; that is to say, no person may 
marry a relative within any of the degrees of relationship set out in 
the Prayer Book. ‘These prohibitions are part of the Ecclesiastical 
Law, but certain changes have been made and numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, 
17, 18, 27, 28, 29 and 30 in the list no longer apply. 

When one of the parties is under twenty-one, the consent of the 
parents or guardians of that party is necessary. If the parents are 
living together, both must give their consent; if they are separated 
or clivorced, the parent having the custody of the child—or, if one 
parent has deserted the other, the parent who has been deserted 
must give consent. Where one parent is dead and a guardian has 
been appointed, the guardian and the living parent must consent if 
they are acting jointly. Otherwise only the guardian need consent. 

If consent is refused, application can be made to a court of summary 
urisdiction for permission to marry without this consent. The 
justices then decide whether or not the objections are justifiable. 
A marriage ceremony can take place in one of four ways: (1) in 
church of the Church of England; (2) by special licence granted 
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by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which case the marriage can 
take place anywhere and at any time; (3) in the church of the 
religious denomination to which the parties, or one of the parties 
belong, if not members of the Church of England; or (4) in a register 
office. All marriages in England must be celebrated between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m. in the presence of two or more witnesses. 


RULES FOR CALLING THE BANNS 

There are three ways of getting married in the Church of England 
—by having banns called, by licence, or by special licence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Of these, having banns called is 
probably the commonest method. ‘These banns must be called on 
three consecutive Sundays before the marriage ceremony in the 
church of the parish where the couple live. No clergyman is bound 
to publish banns without at least seven days’ notice. After the banns 
have been read for the third time, the couple are free to marry at 
that church on any day between the hours of 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
But the marriage must be solemnized within three months of the 
banns having been called for the third time, otherwise they must be 
read again on three consecutive Sundays. If, however, a parson 
marries them after this lapse of time, the marriage is valid if the 
parties can show they did not know of the effect of the delay. It is” 
important to give the full and correct names of the people who are 
to be married to be read out in the banns. If false names are given 
a marriage may be declared invalid. 

If the man and woman live in different parishes, the banns must _ 
be read in both parish churches. The party being married outside 
his or her parish obtains a certificate that the banns have been read, 
and this certificate must be delivered to the clergyman performing 
the marriage ceremony. Without it the marriage cannot take place. 
It is customary for a small fee to be charged for this certificate. 

There is a third method of marriage by banns. The ceremony 
may take place in a parish in which neither the man nor woman is 
living, if it is one in which they usually worship. In this case, the 
banns must be published in their parish churches and also in the 
church where the marriage is to take place. Certificates delaring 
that the banns have been read must be obtained from both. 
Registrar’s Certificate i 

It is possible to be married in church without banns by obtaining — 
a certificate from the local superintendent registrar, provided that 
the clergyman performing the ceremony gives his permission. One 
of the parties must have been a resident for seven days in the parish 
in which the marriage is to take place, and the certificate is issued 
by the superintendent registrar twenty-one days after application 
has been made. The marriage can take place any time after that, 
ie., twenty-eight days after one of the parties has started to live there. 
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The customary charges for a marriage in a Church of England 
yey guinea to the clergyman and five shillings to the 
clerk, 

There is also marriage by licence, of which there are two kinds— 
an ordinary (or common) licence and a special licence. Both do 
away with the need for banns. No previous notice is required 
before applying for the licence, but two conditions must be fulfilled. 

(a) One of the parties must make the application, and make an 
affidavit that there is no legal impediment to the marriage. 

(6) One or other of the parties must have lived for fifteen days 
within the parish or ecclesiastical district in which the marriage 
ceremony is to be performed. This refers only to a common licence. 
The licence is available immediately, and remains in force for three 
months. 

Special Licence 

A special licence entitles a couple to be married at any place and 
at any time—i.e., not necessarily in a church or within the usually 
specified hours of 8a.m. and 6 p.m.—and without having lived 
previously in the district where the marriage is to be solemnized. 
Permission to marry by special licence is very rarely granted and 
can be obtained only from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who must 
be satisfied that there are special reasons for the marriage being 
solemnized without the usual residential qualification, and for its 
taking place elsewhere than in a church and outside the usual hours. 
To obtain a special licence, apply to the Faculty Office, 23 Knight- 
rider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C.4. The fee is £25, 
and the licence is available all over England and Wales. 

Common Licence 

A common licence may be obtained either at the Faculty Office; 
the Vicar-General’s Office, 1 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1; 
or at the offices of a bishop’s diocesan registry. The licences issued 
by the Faculty Office are available all over England and Wales; 
the Vicar-General’s Office can sanction a marriage in all parts of 
England except the Province of York; while the licences issued by a 
bishop’s diocesan registry apply only to that diocese. 

There are usually several clergymen within a diocese who have 
the power to represent the bishop’s registry, and an affidavit can 
be sworn before any of these. A clergyman with such powers is 
known as a clerical surrogate. In some dioceses, the clerical surro- 
gate may issue a licence, but in others he must procure the licence 
from the bishop’s registry. This depends entirely on local usage. 

Where an application is made to one of the London offices or to a 
diocesan registry, the fee for a common licence is £1 10s. There 
is also a stamp fee of 10s. When a common licence is obtained 
through a clerical surrogate, the fee is usually higher, but is never 
more than £2 12s. 6d. 
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How to arrange a wedding, with the positions of all the principals marked. 


The following general regulations relating to a marriage according 
to the rites of the Church of England should be noted :— 

(1) A duly ordained clergyman must perform the ceremony. It 
sometimes happens that a person who is not ordained poses as a 
clergyman and performs marriages. It is generally accepted that 
such marriages are valid so long as the persons who were being 
married did not know of the deception, but any couple finding them- 
selves in this position should apply to the Home Secretary to have 
the marriage declared valid beyond all doubt. 

(2) A clergyman is in general bound to conduct the marriage of 
his parishioners. Where, however, one of the parties to the marriage _ 
has been a party to a divorce suit and his wife (or her husband) is 
still alive, the clergyman is not bound to conduct the marriage nor 
to “lend” his church so that some other clergyman may officiate, 
This rule applies to both parties to the divorce. 

(3) If either party to the marriage deliberately gives a fals 
Christian name or surname, and the other party knows that the name 
is false and that it is given in order to conceal the marriage, the 
marriage will be void. The marriage is only void, however, i 
both of the parties know of the false name and act deliberately, 

If a divorced woman remarries, she should do so in her marrie 
name, unless she has reverted to her maiden name and has use’ 
that so much that it has entirely superseded her married name. 
Illegitimate children have no name except through common usé 
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If a marriage is to be celebrated according to the civil law, the 
rocedure is quite different. Marriage can be by certificate or by 
egistrar’s licence, and the ceremony takes place in a district register 
flice ; it must not be accompanied by any religious service, though it 
nay be followed by a religious service in another building. 

For marriage by registrar’s certificate, notice must be given 
ersonally by one of the parties to the superintendent registrar. 

If both parties reside in the same registration district, they must 
ave resided there for seven days before an application is made. If 
hey live in different registration districts, notice must be given in 
oth districts with a seven days’ residence qualification. 

The notice of marriage is entered in a notice-book which is open 
o public inspection. The use of a wrong name, age, etc., in a 
.otice of marriage does not make the marriage void. 


PREVENTING A CIVIL MARRIAGE 

Anyone wanting to prevent a marriage taking place under a 
ertificate may do so by going to the registrar’s office and writing 
he word “ forbidden ” in the notice book, together with his name 
ind his right to object to the marriage. 
_ Anyone having the right to prevent a marriage, and suspecting 
hat an attempt will be made to procure a certificate, can prevent 
ts issue by entering a caveat. A fee of 5s. is payable. 

Forbidding a marriage and entering a caveat are both serious steps 

take, and anyone who forbids the issue of a certificate by pretend- 
ng untruthfully that he is someone whose consent is required is 
ty of a criminal offence. A person who enters a caveat for 
ivolous reasons may have to pay damages. 
If no one makes any objection, a certificate is issued after twenty- 
ne days. The marriage can then take place at any time within 
he next three calendar months. If the marriage does not take 
lace within that time, the certificate lapses. 
The marriage must take place between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
p-m. with open doors. There must be two witnesses, and the 
rtificate of the superintendent registrar must be produced. If the 
ouple live in separate districts, then a certificate from each of 
ne superintendent registrars must be produced. 
The fee for a wedding by certificate in a register office is 7s. when 
oth live in the same district, and 9s. otherwise. 
Permission to marry in a register office can also be obtained by 
gistrar’s licence. If both live in the same district, one of the 
rties must have lived there for at least fifteen days before applica- 
m is made. If the parties live in different districts, and each has 
ae necessary residential qualifications, the notice may be given in 
ther district. If only one has fulfilled the residential qualification, 
1e notice must be given in the district in which it has been fulfilled 
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—but the other person must be living in England or Wales when the 
notice is given. The notice need not be exhibited in the registrar’s 
office. A marriage on a registrar’s licence cannot take place in a 
Church of England church. 

The licence is issued after one weekday—not including Good 
Friday or Christmas Day—has elapsed, and marriage can then take 
place in legal hours within the next three calendar months. The 
licence must be produced at the time of marriage. The fees for a 
marriage by licence are £2 12s. 

Nonconformists, Jews, Quakers 

If a couple wish to be married in a Nonconformist or Roman 
Catholic place of worship, they must first give notice to the registra- 
tion officer of the district and observe the same rules as when applying 
for a certificate for marriage in a register office. The presence of 
the registrar at the ceremony is usually required. 

If both parties are Jews, they must give notice to the registration 
officer in the usual way. After a certificate has been issued, they 
may be married in a synagogue which has a certified marriage 
secretary, or a private dwelling-house. The ceremony may take 
place at any hour. The marriage must be registered by the secretary 
of the synagogue of which the man is a member. The presence 
of a registrar at the ceremony is unnecessary, 

Couples marrying at a meeting-house of the Society of Friends 
must give notice to the registration officer. The marriage must be 
registered by the registering officer of the society appointed to act 
for the district in which the meeting-house is situated. The presence 
of the registrar is not required at the ceremony. 

Although the rules requiring the presence of witnesses and regulat- 
ing the hours when marriages may be celebrated do not always 
apply to these marriages, the other rules of English law must be 
obeyed. Thus a marriage within the prohibited degrees, even 
though permitted by the Jewish law, would be invalid. All the 
usages required by the religion must be observed, 

Marriages Abroad and at Sea 

Persons, whether or not they are British subjects, who marry 
abroad and whose marriage is valid according to the law of the 
country in which it takes place, are recognized as validly married 
in England. 

Anyone who is to be married abroad according to the law of that 
country, whether in some part of the British Empire or in a foreign 
country, should inquire at the London offices or London consulate 
of that country as to the formalities that must be gone through. 

British subjects abroad may be married according to English law 
either in the official house of any British ambassador, consul or 
governor, or on board a British ship of war. It is enough if one of 
the persons to be married is a British subject. There is a very strong 
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tradition that persons may be married on board a merchant ship at 
sea even if no clergyman is present. The master of the ship is 
bound to register any such marriage in his log, but its validity is 
a matter of doubt. 

A woman who is a British subject and marries a foreigner loses her 
British nationality unless, by the law of her husband’s country, she 
does not acquire his nationality by marrying him. 


CHAPTER 24 
ADOPTION OF CHILDREN 


VERY year large numbers of people decide to adopt a child. 

The procedure when adopting a baby differs according to whether 
you already know the child you wish to adopt or whether you want 
to choose one through an adoption society. In the first case all that 
is necessary after the permission of the parents has been obtained is 
to have the adoption legalized under the Adoption of Children Act. 

If you wish to choose a child you should go to an adoption society’s 
hostel, and make your choice. Then a personal interview is 
arranged with members of the society and a special committee 
satisfies itself that the home offered is loving and suitable, and that 
the adopted child is assured of being well cared for. No single 
man is allowed to adopt a female child except in special cases. 

Before an adopter is accepted, two satisfactory references must be 
received by the society. One reference should be from a doctor, 
minister of religion, solicitor, government official, justice of the peace, 
or a business man of good position. The other should be from a 
professional woman, or, if possible, one who is either a mother or 
has had experience in the care of children. 

If the adopter is accepted, it is arranged for the child to stay with 
its prospective new parents for a probationary period of from one to 
‘six months, to ensure that the adoption is mutually happy and 
satisfactory. The child can then be returned to the society if the 
‘experiment seems unsuccessful, or arrangements can be made for 
‘the adoption to be made permanent and legal. 

- Two problems which arise out of adoption are (1) whether the 
‘mew parents will come to look upon the child as their own, and 
(2) whether it is advisable to tell the child the true position. 

On the whole the National Adoption Society says that parents 
need have no fear as to the first problem, but advises them to tell 
the child the proper position as soon as he is able to understand, 
This avoids difficulties and serious shock later if the child has to 
produce an adoption certificate in place of a birth certificate. 

Since January 1, 1937 in England, and October, 1930 in Scotland, 
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it has been possible to adopt a child legally, provided that the 
court is satisfied that the child’s welfare is assured. 

The chief features of legal adoption are that all duties, obligations 
and liabilities of the parent or guardian of the child are cancelled, 
and all such rights are transferred to the adopters as though the 
adopted child were a child born to them in lawful wedlock. A 
re-registration of the child’s birth is made at Somerset House, which 
records the Christian names under which the child is known at the 
date of application for adoption, the name and address of the adopter, 
but not the name and address of the child’s natural parents. A copy 
of this certificate is obtainable by the 
adopter and can be used for verifica- 
tion purposes for which a birth certifi- 
cate is required. Should an adopted 
child be illegitimate the disclosure of 
this fact is avoided. 

Adopters must satisfy the court that 
they are suitable applicants, are not 
under twenty-five years of age, and 
not less than twenty-one years older 
than the child to be adopted, except 
in the case of certain blood relations. 
The full consent of the parent or 
parents, and guardian, if any, of the 
child must be given. This consent may 
be dispensed with by the court on the 
ground that the parent has abandoned 
or deserted the child, or is a person 
whose consent, in all the circum- 
stances of the case, is found to be 
unnecessary. 

Application for a legal adoption order can be made to the High 
Court (Chancery Division), to the County Court or to the Children’s 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction known as the magistrate’s court, 
application to the two last named courts being made in the district 
in which the adopting parent or the infant resides. 

In the High Court it would be necessary to instruct solicitors to 
carry the matter through; at a cost of £30 to £40. 

In the county and children’s courts application should be made te 
the clerk of the court for the necessary forms, and his assistance is 
available in completing such forms. In the County Court a fee o! 
10s. is payable when the petition is lodged and a further fee of 10s 
when the case is heard. In the children’s court the total fees payable 
are about 5s., and in most courts additional costs are charged. 

The general procedure in all three courts is similar. A form o! 
petition or application, obtainable free from the courts, is filled in by 


Dr. Barnardo, founder of the 
famous Barnardo homes for 
orphaned children. 
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the adopter, or an officer of the court in the adopter’s presence, and 
this is accompanied by a printed form of consent to the adoption, 
signed by the parent or guardian. 

A temporary guardian is appointed by the court. He is generally 
an officer of the court or of the local education committee, and acts 
only as guardian while the adoption proceedings are pending. 

The guardian makes inquiries as to the desirability of the adoption, 
and reports to the court. A day is then appointed for the hearing 
of the application and, if the court is satisfied, an order is made. 

New rules for Courts of Summary Jurisdiction came into force on 
April 1, 1936. These ensure greater convenience to the parties, for 
the attendance of an applicant can be dispensed with at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

It is desirable to emphasize the fact that all inquiries and informa- 
tion given and used are strictly confidential. The public are not 
permitted to be present at the hearing of any adoption cases. 

In de facto adoptions—i.e., those cases where adoptions have been 
arranged before January 1, 1925—the procedure in any court is 
simplified, and much of the formality applying to later adoptions is 
dispensed with, but the same procedure is observed. 

Adopters who wish their adopted child to inherit property must 
make a will including and naming their adopted child as legatee, 
and any benefit then passing to the child will be either exempt 
from or be liable only to the lowest rate of legacy or succession duty 
chargeable. In the event of the adopter not making a will or a 
settlement in the child’s favour, the child receives nothing. It is, 
therefore, advisable to make arrangements for the preparation of such 
a document immediately after the legal formalities of adoption. 

At the moment of going to press a new Adoption Bill, designed 
to prevent certain abuses of the present Act, is before Parliament. 


SECTION V 
THE HOUSEHOLDER’S GUIDE 


CHAPTER 25.—LOOKING FOR A HOUSE 


HE question of choosing a house is always a difficult and serious 
problem for the average man and woman. So many factors 
come into the question “How are we to get the best value 
for our money?” and it is difficult to find a satisfactory answer. 
The situation of the home is the first consideration. Here indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes are a big factor. Some people are happiest 
with the bustle of town life; others like the quiet of the countryside. 
There is the question of the man’s employment. If working in 
P.I.—I 
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the centre of a big town he will have a long journey to and from the: 
country. He will have to rise early and not arrive home until late. 

There is also the very important item of travelling expenses. 
Season ticket rates may be reasonable, but a bus journey to and from 
the station may also be necessary. The extra travelling expenses 
may more than offset the saving in rent. 

Where there are children the question of education facilities arises. 
In large towns scholarship opportunities are plentiful and secondary 
schools are within easy reach of most homes. In the country there 
may be nothing but a small elementary school, with the prospect of 
a long journey to a secondary school. ‘This means more expense. 

Food, however, is generally a little cheaper in the country, and 
there are greater opportunities to grow vegetables and fruit in the 
garden, to keep a few chickens, perhaps. On the other hand, lighting 
and heating are usually more expensive. 

On analysis, however, living in the country works out as less 
expensive. This is borne out by examination of a number of budgets. 


te BUDGETS FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Here are two typical budgets. In each case the family consists 
of a.man, his wife and one child. Both men have the same income 
— {£5 a week and live in houses of a similar type. 


Town Country 

Rent and rates sie G18. 0). 0 £60 0 0 
Food .. ar P Z5psOpeO: 65. 0400 
Coal, gas, light 2S 18.0: 0 26 0 0 
Clothing 3 is 20 0 0 18 0 0 
Amusements .. te 12650 uu0 5 4020 
Travelling expenses .. ZelOne0 24.0 0 
Margin 54 10 0 62 0 0 

£260), 0:10; 4.6260))0) 740 


In analysing these budgets, only those items are mentioned as are 
affected by the place of residence—town or country. Holiday 
expenses, insurance, lunches, and so on come from the “ margin ” 
for they are likely to be the same in either case. 

Summing up, it may be said that in favour of the country is 
slightly lower cost of living—cheaper rent, lower food costs, les 
expense on amusements; in favour of town life, smaller travelling 
expenses, better education facilities, more amusements. 

Let the advantages and disadvantages of each type of hom 
(house, flat, etc.) be well considered before a decision is made 

Taking the house first. The most important asset here is tha 
it provides privacy. Within your own four walls you can, in reason 
do just as you like, live your life in exactly your own way 
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Children have a much greater measure of freedom in a house. 

Practically all houses have a garden which can be cultivated. 

On the other hand, a house requires more furniture than a flat. 
There is more cleaning and other work to be done; more expense and 
work in the way of “ running repairs.” 

There may or may not be a difference in the rent. Both house 
and flat rents vary so widely that to generalize is unwise. Further- 
more, it is as well to remember in estimating comparative costs that 
the householder has to meet a half-year rates account whereas the 
flat dweller usually includes his share of the rates in his rent. 

In discussing the advantages of living in a flat, a distinction must 
be drawn between the flat which consists of two or three rooms in 
someone else’s house and the modern self-contained flat. 

Unless the rent is very low, an unself-contained flat is of little use 
toafamily. But it may be very convenient for two friends who prefer 
a place of their own to living in a boarding-house. 

The modern self-contained flat is another matter. First it has 
the important advantage of being easy to run, for it is usually on 
one floor, and very compact. 

Many such flats have central heating, resulting in further saving 
of labour. Only a small amount of furniture is required. 

The disadvantages are some loss of privacy and the constant need 
to think of the people above and below. 

If there is a garden it is generally a communal one, offering no 
opportunities to those who like garden work. Children must be 

restrained, both in the home and the garden. Often the drying of 
washing presents difficulties, and this becomes increasingly important 
when there is a baby or young children in the family. 

In addition to these material factors your individual preference 
is important in making a choice. The communal life which is in 
some measure inevitable in flats appeals to some people. Others 
need the quiet and privacy of their own walls to be happy. 


TO BUY OR TO RENT? 

Purchase is not usual with flats. But where it has been decided 
that a house is preferred then the question of rent or purchase must 
be faced. What are the relative advantages? 

With a rented house you know your exact liabilities. You have 
to pay so much a week, month or quarter, as arranged, and that sum 
represents the end of your liability. You are not tied down; if 
you wish to move, you can walk out after giving the required notice. 
Sometimes a house is rented for an agreed period, but such agreements 
are rarely for a period longer than three years. 

It is not necessary to put down any capital sum when entering 
upon a tenancy, and generally the outgoings will be smaller for a 
rented house than for an equivalent house which is being purchased. 
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Above are some of the more important things outside a house which every 
householder should inspect before going into possession. Whenever 
it is possible an independent, expert survey of the house should be made. 
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Taking the longer financial view, however, the balance is in favour 
of purchase. A tenant may pay rent for twenty years and at the end 
of that time he will not own a brick. Moreover, he will have to 
continue rent-paying until the end of his days. 

At the end of, say, twenty years (it is assumed that the house is 
bought on mortgage) the purchaser will be complete owner of his 
house. He will have a property of worth. In addition to his 
possession, he will be freed of further outgoings. 

In some measure, however, the purchaser is tied to his house. 
He does not reap his benefits until the end of the purchase period. 
He can sell in the meantime, of course, at any time he wishes; but 
he may not then get back the money he has paid out. 

Possible loss of value is always a vital question to the house- 
owner. He may pay, say £800 for a house. The district for some 
reason goes down in value, and he may find that his £800 house has 
slumped in value to £600 or less. Equally, however, it may rise 
to £1,000 or more. 

The house owner has something to leave his dependants. But he is 
responsible for everything that happens to the house, for all its 
requirements, from a new washer for a tap to underpinning in the 
case of a subsidence, papering, painting—everything is his concern. 
He cannot call in the landlord; he is the landlord. 

During the period of the purchase the payments must go on. In 
the event of trouble—long illness or unemployment—difiiculties 
may arise. Most building societies are very helpful in such circum- 
stances, but there must be a limit to the latitude they can give. 
And a forced sale may result in heavy loss. 

Where a man is in reasonably secure employment, however, 
is not likely to be moved about through the nature of his work and 
has the temperament to remain happy in the same place for a long 
period, then purchase is on the whole wise and profitable. 


POINTS FOR THE HOUSE-HUNTER 

House-hunting is a matter calling for considerable discrimination, 
especially where purchase is in view. 

There is the question of situation. Is the house convenient for 
travelling to business? Are there shopping facilities within reach? 

Where there are children, is there a suitable school for them within 
reasonable distance? Is the district healthy? 

The house may be in a situation very pleasing in summer. Will 
it be equally pleasing in winter? Consideration too must be given 
to whether it is properly planned on labour-saving lines, is sunny 

nd airy and, at the same time, likely to be warm in winter. 

Where a house is to be purchased its structural qualities must be 
reviewed. An intending purchaser would always do well to spend 
ithe necessary guinea or two to have an independent survey made. 
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_ THINGS TO LOOK FOR INSIDE A HOUSE 
A thorough inspection of the premises should be made. Some of th 
things shown above may be missed on a cursory glance, and it is importan 
that snags and defects should be discovered before and not after possessiot 
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The surveyor will give attention to such matters as the adequacy 
of the foundations and of the damp course; the nature and quality 
of the brick and woodwork; the condition of the drains and the like. 

An independent survey is always preferable to taking the word of 
the builder or house-agent. The purchaser assumes full responsibility 
for the house when the purchase deeds are completed and in his own 
interest he must be satisfied that he is buying a good, sound property. 

All rent agreements should be carefully studied, with particular 
regard to the period of the tenancy, the length of notice which is 
required on either side, and the question of responsibility for repairs. 
Sometimes a landlord will undertake to do all repairs and renovations, 
sometimes the responsibility is placed on the tenant. Where the 
tenant.undertakes to maintain the property, regard must be paid to 
this in determining the rent. 

No charge is made by an agent to any person who rents or buys 
a house through his agency. 

One other point which concerns both rented and bought proper- 
ties. It is always advisable to ascertain, in the early stages, what is 
the rateable value of the house and the figure of the local rates 
for these vary widely in different districts. 

These facts should be ascertained from the local rating office. 
A direct enquiry is more satisfactory than accepting the estimate 
of someone who may not have full information. 


FREEHOLD OR LEASEHOLD 

An immediate question when the purchase of a given house is 

contemplated is whether the property is leasehold or freehold. 
_ A freehold is most desirable. Both house and land pass into the 
complete possession of the purchaser. He has (subject to any special 
ovenants in the deeds, such as a ban on trading in the house) free 
and unrestricted use of the property. 

In the case of a leasehold property the leaseholder must agree 
to pay a certain ground rent (£6 and £10 a year for a small house is 
ual). He must undertake to keep the property in good repair, 
allow the lessor to enter the premises and inspect them, and carry 
ut. reasonable work suggested by the lessor. He must insure the 
remises against fire and pay all rates and taxes on the property. 
The lessee can assign the lease only with the consent of the lessor. 

Moreover—and this is a vital point—a lessee must yield up the 
roperty, on the expiration of the lease, in good repair. 

It may be added that building societies and other organizations 
hich finance house-purchasing operations are rarely prepared to 
ke an advance on a leasehold property where the lease has less 
than about forty years to run. 


CHAPTER 26 
FINANCE AND THE HOUSEHOLDER 


Wr the purchase of a house is under consideration, the mos 
important question is: Where is the money coming from 

Only 2 per cent of house purchases are cash transactions, 98 pe 
cent being conducted on the mortgage system. 

Mortgages are arranged through the medium of :— 

(a) A building society. 

(6) An insurance company. 

(c) A local council operating the Small Dwellings Acquisition Ac 

(d) A bank or other more personal source. 


LOANS FROM BUILDING SOCIETIES 

The average building society will normally advance 80 per cer 
of the value of a house, and under special conditions 90 per cen’ 

Thus, if it is desired to purchase a house valued at £700 a 
advance of £630 can be obtained, leaving the buyer £70 to finc 

The amount of the advance plus interest (normally | per cer 
above bank rate, with a minimum of 4} per cent) is repaid over a 
agreed period of years, each monthly repayment including a propo. 
tion of principal and interest. 

Taking a round sum of £600 as the amount of the advance, th 
monthly repayments would be :— 


5 year period Be £11 8 Oper month 
10 9 ” hh 6 6 6 > ted 
T4 vee Pe 418 > OES Ry 
16 ” ” dhe 4 9 6 ”? ” 
DOr, Ve ne Sila rou 


21 ob] > »? 3 15 0 3D ” 

It may be added that a rebate of income-tax is allowed on a 
interest paid to a building society. 

It was mentioned above that while 80 per cent is the norm: 
advance, 90 per cent can be obtained under special conditions. Th 
usual method is by means of what is known as an indemnity policy 
This is effected by an insurance company—the building societ 
making the necessary arrangements. The policy secures the buildin 
society against loss on the difference between the normal 80 per cer 
and the desired 90 per cent. A single premium varying betwee 
6 and 10 per cent of the amount covered is paid by the borrowe 

Various types of house purchase schemes are operated by insurance 
companies. In the simplest type the procedure is this :— 

An endowment insurance is effected for a sum equalling th 
required advance. The advance is made and the policy, on maturing 
repays the advance. In the meantime the premium on the polic 
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£140,310,668 
RISE IN AMOUNT OF MONEY 
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1920 —1936 £90,253,133 


£58664,684 


£25094.961 2701709 
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With the building boom since the war, thousands of tenants have become 


property owners. Most of these purchases have been financed through 
loans from building societies. 


must be paid, together with interest on the amount advanced. The 
interest is normally in the region of 44 per cent, but the borrower 
may deduct income-tax, so the net interest is about 34 per cent. 
In another scheme slightly larger payments are made for including 
a proportion of the principal. At the end of the twenty-year period 
the whole of the principal has been repaid and the house freed of 
debt. The policy—in this case a whole life assurance payable at 
death—is then continued in the ordinary way., Thus the purchaser 
has paid for his house and in addition has his assurance policy. 
A valuable feature of house purchase combined with insurance is 
that if the purchaser dies during the period, the policy at once 
matures and all debt on the house is cleared off. Thus, the depen- 
dants will at least have a house free of debt. 


LOANS BY LOCAL COUNCILS 

Under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 1899, amended by 
various more recent Acts, a local council is empowered to advance 
money for the purchase of houses in its area. 

The house must be intended for the personal occupation of the 
purchaser and its value must not normally be greater than £800. 

No council is compelled to operate the Acts. Hence the first step 
is to ascertain whether the council in whose area a house-buyer 
wishes to settle does operate the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act. 
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Where a council does operate the Acts it has a considerable 
measure of discretionary power. It can advance up to 90 per cent 
of the value of a house or limit the advance to 75 per cent of the 
value. The period of repayment can run for thirty years or it may 
be limited to fifteen years, but the most usual custom is to advance 
up to 80 per cent on a twenty years’ term. 

The rate of interest is normally about 33 to 43 per cent—determined 
by the rate at which the council can borrow plus } to $ per cent to 
cover administrative costs. Repayments are usually made quarterly, 
each payment including interest and a proportion of the principal. 

Sometimes a bank will be prepared to advance money for the 
purchase of property. Solicitors too are occasionally able to raise 
a private mortgage from a client who has capital to invest. As a 
rule, however, the loan is for a limited period, say five years. 

The borrower may have to pay interest over the period and return 
the amount advanced at the end of the five years. Or he may have 
to pay the interest each year, plus a proportion of the principal. 

In either case, this makes the expenses heavy, so that these methods 
are unsuitable for those with modest incomes. A twenty-year 
purchase plan is obviously more convenient. 

Whatever method of purchase is adop.ed it must be understood 
that the purchaser is responsible for the payment of the legal costs 
—-solicitor’s fees, preparation of the necessary deeds, registration 
fees and mortgage and revenue stamps. The average amount of 
such fees in regard to the purchase of a £700 or £800 house would 
be £25 to £30. Sometimes houses are offered for sale “ free of 
legal costs.” 

The proposed purchaser should, in a transaction of this nature, 
ascertain exactly what the phrase means—whether it covers only the 
actual solicitor’s costs or, in addition, registration fees and the cost 
of the mortgage and ,revenue stamps. 


BUILDING SOCIETY MORTGAGES 

Let us assume you have decided to buy a house and intend to 
obtain your mortgage through a building society. 

The builder or his agent will usually require a written offer to 
buy, accompanied by a deposit. You are quite safe in making the 
written offer provided you stipulate that the payment is made subject 
to the following conditions :— 

(1) A satisfactory survey of the property. 

(2) The “ title” of the property (which covers the vendor’s right 

to sell and so on) is in order. 

(3) The satisfactory completion of a property bought in an 

unfinished state. 

(4) The deposit is repayable if any of the above conditions cannot 

be fulfilled 
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After paying the deposit you must apply to a building society for 
a loan to finance the purchase. You can always choose your own 
society if you prefer, but as a rule the builder or his agent will have 
made arrangements for a particular society to handle the business on 
his estate and it may be more convenient to go to them. 

Full particulars of the property must be forwarded to the society, 
together with the appropriate survey fee—usually 14 to 2 guineas. 

The house is then inspected by the society’s surveyor and, subject 
to a satisfactory report, the society will agree to make the appropriate 
advance. 

Then the purchaser can instruct his solicitor to complete the 
transaction. On the day, the purchaser, the vendor, and the legal 
representative of the society meet to sign the necessary documents; 
the purchaser will pay the balance of his part of the purchase price, 
the society will pay their part, and the house will pass into the owner- 
ship of the purchaser. 

It should clearly be understood that, however small the deposit 
he pays, the purchaser enters into full and complete possession, with 
all the rights and responsibilities of ownership. The building society 
owns no part of the house; the property is merely the security for the 
mortgage. 


WHAT THE MORTGAGOR CAN DO 

If a purchaser is dissatisfied with his purchase, he cannot simply 
walk out and leave the society to deal with the matter. On the 
other hand, provided the arranged payments are duly made, the 
society cannot interfere with the owner in his use or enjoyment of 
the house. He can let it, if he so desires; he can sell the house, 
provided that the amount due to the society is paid. 

What happens if a purchaser is unable to keep up his payments? 
As already indicated, most societies are very helpful in cases of 
genuine hardship. But it may be that eventually the society will be 
compelled to exercise the power of sale. 

Should this occur, the society will arrange the sale, using the 
proceeds first to pay the expenses of the sale; secondly, to discharge 
all. sums due to the society. Any surplus must be handed over to 
the late owner. 

A society will generally allow the owner to find a purchaser himself 
if he can, and then the mortgage can be transferred. 

In order that a house-purchaser shall be fully aware of his respon- 
sibilities, attention must be drawn to the question of income-tax as 
it is affected by the ownership of property. 

The ownership of a house, though but a small proportion of the 
purchase price has been paid, is regarded as a form of income. 
Accordingly, it is assessed by the income-tax authorities. 

This assessment, coming under what is known as Schedule A, is a 
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sum assumed to represent the annual value of the house for purposes 
of letting. From that gross value the owner is allowed certain 
deductions for repairs as follows, and pays tax on the net amount. 


Deductions 


Annual value 


Not exceeding £40 .. 


One quarter of annual value. 


£10. 


£40 to £50 .. 


Exceeding £50, but not 
exceeding £100 .. a One-fifth of annual value. 


£20 plus one-sixth of the 
Exceeding £100 .. ae amount by which the 
annual value exceeds £100. 


But here is an important point. In certain instances, relief is 
allowed on the interest paid on a mortgage. This applies, for 
example, in the case of building society mortgages. It may well be 
that in the early days of a mortgage, when interest charges are at 
their highest, an owner may be entitled to relief exceeding the tax, 

Houses are assessed for rates by the local rating authority—a 
committee of the town council. The basis of assessment is the rent 
which a tenant might reasonably be expected to pay. That rent 
represents the gross value. 

From that gross value allowances are made to cover the cost of 
repairs, insurance, and so on. These allowances in the London 
area are as follows. They vary slightly from place to place :— 


Where the value 


does not exceed— Allowance 


An amount equal to 40 per cent of the gross 
value. 


£6 plus an amount equal to 30 per cent of 
£20 the amount by which the gross value 
exceeds £15. 


£40 £7 plus 25 per cent of excess over £20 of 
gross value. 


£12 plus 20 per cent of excess over £40 of 
gross value. 

£24, or £20 plus one-sixth of excess over 

Over £100 £100 of gross value—whichever is the 

greater. 


£100 
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When a house has been rated—or re-rated, as occurs every five 
years—the proposed assessment is notified to the owner or tenant. 
If he is not satisfied with the assessment the owner or tenant has the 
right to appeal to the assessment committee, a body consisting partly 
of members of the council and partly of private residents in the district. 


WHO PAYS FOR A NEW ROAD? 

When houses are bought in a new, unmade road, each owner 
must expect sooner or later to be faced with a bill for his share of the 
cost of road making. 

The decision to make up a road having been made by the council, 
their surveyor will prepare plans and estimates. On these estimates 
the provisional amount payable by each frontage will be calculated. 

In the majority of cases the charge is on a foot frontage basis. If, 
therefore, you have a frontage of 30 feet and the estimated cost is 
£1 per foot, you will be required to pay £30. 

The council also has the power to estimate on what is known as 
* degree of benefit.”” This is generally applied in the case of a road 
which varies considerably in width in parts, which perhaps has a 
green in it, or where the houses are so dotted about that some people 
have plots of ground which are exceptionally wide, others exception- 
ally narrow. In this case it might be difficult to apportion the cost 
fairly on the foot frontage basis. 

In this case, under the “‘ degree of benefit,”’ the total cost will be 
split up fairly between the frontagers. 

Frontagers who are not satisfied with their apportionment have 
the right of appeal, first to the council, secondly to the Ministry of 
Health. The Ministry will usually appoint an inspector to hear 
and consider such appeals. 

Those who purchase corner-house sites, and therefore have roads 
‘in front and at the side, must be warned that they will have to pay 
their share towards both roads. Some councils, however, make a 
concession to corner-house owners, charging perhaps only half-rate 
on the side road or on a portion of it. 

Most councils now permit the payment of road charges to be 
spread over a period of years, usually five to seven. 


SELLING YOUR HOUSE 

The main factors to be taken into account when it is proposed to 
sell a house are whether the property is leasehold or freehold and 
whether it is the subject of a mortgage. 

The owner of a freehold property upon which there is no mortgage 
has no one to consider; he can dispose of it as he thinks fit. 

Where a freehold property is subject to mortgage, payment of that 
mortgage is the first charge, and it is best to obtain the permission 
of the building society or other mortgagor to transfer the mortgage. 
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With a leasehold property free of mortgage the sanction of the 
lessor is required before a sale can be effected. Mortgaged leasehold 
property can be dealt with in the same way as mortgaged freehold 
property, subject to the sanction of the lessor. 

An owner may, of course, sell his house privately if he has an 
opportunity to do so, and thus save agent’s fees. But, especially 
where a quick sale is desired, it is better to appoint an agent or agents. 


EMPLOYING AN AGENT ; 

Where the property is placed in the hands of one agent he knows 
that a sale is sure to bring him the commission. He may therefore 
feel it worth while to push the property harder. 

Where several agents are appointed the property is brought to the 
notice of a larger circle of potential buyers. But the individual agent, 
not being certain of a return, will not be likely to spend money on 
advertising or otherwise expressly pushing that property. 

It should be made quite clear that, where several agents are 
appointed, commission is payable only to the agent actually selling 
the property. -This proviso is better put into writing. 

Unless a proviso to the contrary is made, an agent who introduces 
a satisfactory client is entitled to his commission if for some reason 
the owner afterwards refuses to sell. 

When a sale is effected by one agent of a number appointed, the 
remaining agents should be notified at once so that they can take 
the property off their books. 

Whether one or more agents be appointed, the owner still has the 
right to make a private sale if opportunity offers and pay no com- 
mission. But it must really be a private sale. If, for instance, the 
intending purchaser called on the vendor as a result only of seeing 
the house in an agent’s list, and if the two arranged the purchase 
between themselves, the agent would still be entitled to his commission, 

The fees usually charged by an agent who effects a sale are :— 

On first £300 be 5 per cent. 
On the next £700 ES 2iigs Linas 
On any balance he Sipe 
On a house sold for £800 the commission would therefore be :— 
5 percent on £300 .. Lisa One’ 
2h oa ear hieeGo0One.. 12) 10".0 


LailalO <0: 
An agent is also entitled to commission on the sale of fixtures, 


fittings, and so on—5 per cent up to a value of £500, 24 per cent on 
anything beyond that. 


SECTION VI 


COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
CHAPTER 27.—BUSINESS TERMS AND PHRASES 


ELOW will be found a list of the more common phrases and terms 

used in connection with business. It is hoped that the list 

will make the complications of the business and financial 
world more understandable. 

Al. A term formerly used at Lloyd’s to denote vessels which were 
rated as first-class in the Register of British and Foreign Shipping, but 
now assigned only to ships constructed for special purposes or trades, 
or to wood and composite vessels, built to the satisfaction of the 
Lloyd’s Committee. The present symbol assigned to steel ships is 
%« 100A1, and shows that such vessels have been built in accordance 
with Lloyd’s rules and under the survey of its surveyors. The 
absence of the »& indicates that the vessel has not been built under 
survey, but has since been classed, The term “ A1” is now also 
in general use to describe anything which is of the best quality 

Act or Gop. A term used in contracts—especially contracts for 
the carriage of goods by sea—to cover any violent acts of Nature, 
such as flood or tempest, which are beyond human control and 
could not reasonably be foreseen and guarded against. No person 
is legally responsible for loss resulting from an Act of God, unless it 
is definitely provided that the contract shall cover this eventuality. 

Ap Vatorem. A Latin phrase meaning ‘‘ accerding to value.” 
It is applied to an assessment for taxation or other business purposes 
upon the commercial value of goods and not upon their weight or 
_ quality. The term ad valorem is also used for stamp duties. Certain 
classes of documents—such as leases, mortgages, bills of exchange, 
promissory notes and the transfer of stocks and shares—must by law 
be stamped with the correct ad vulorem duty. 

ARTICLES OF AssOcIATION. See MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 

Assets. Any property of a firm or individual that has monetary 
value—i.e., land, buildings, machinery, trade-marks, patents, 
goodwill and cash—and is available for the discharge of debts. 
Assets are termed tangible and intangible—the first being those 
which are readily realizable, and the second being those of a doubtful 
value or difficult to selt or pledge. 

Assicn. To transfer any rights, property, money or goods to 
another person. The document by which the transfer is made is 
known as an assignment. An assignment can be conditional, such 
as the assignment of a life insurance policy to another party as 
security for a loan, or the assignment of a business in the interest of 


27) 
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creditors. When the assignors have repaid the loan or discharged 
their debts, they regain physical possession of all, or what remains 
of that which was assigned. 

Auprr. An examination of accounts by one or more elected 
persons. An auditor’s duty is to examine all books and vouchers 
appertaining to receipts and payments, and to satisfy himself that 
the accounts submitted are correct, and to certify that the balance 
sheet is a true statement of the financial position. While anybody 
can be elected an auditor, it is essential in companies and organiza- 
tions dealing with the public, that the position should be held by 
a chartered or certified accountant. 

BALANCE SHEET. A statement setting out in detail the monetary 
value of all assets and liabilities of a person, persons or concern. 
The liabilities are shown on the debit side, i.e., the left-hand side— 
and the assets on the credit side, i-e., the right-hand side. A balance 
sheet is usually presented once a year. In the case of a limited 
liability company, a balance sheet must be prepared annually and 
must be signed by two directors. A copy must also be filed at 
Somerset House. The auditor’s report must be attached. 

Bank Rare. The minimum rate at which the Bank of England 
will discount bills of exchange which will fall due within three | 
months. This varies from time to time. 

Bankrupt. A person whose assets are insufficient to cover his 
liabilities, and who either goes voluntarily before a bankruptcy court 
or is brought before one on a petition by one or more of his creditors. 
Bankruptcy proceedings cannot be taken against a debtor unless his 
combined debts amount to £50 or over. In the case of debts below 
that figure, action for recovery must be taken in the County Court. 

Bear. A term used on the Stock Exchange to describe a specu- 
lator who sells stocks and shares that he does not possess, hoping 
that their price will fall before he has to meet his liabilities. If it 
does, he can buy at a lower rate and his profit is the difference 
between the selling price and the purchase price. 

Brit or Excuance. An order addressed by a creditor to his 
debtor to pay a sum of money by a specified date. The debtor 
accepts the responsibility by writing the word “‘ accepted ” across 
the face of the bill and signing it. The creditor can hold the bill 
and present it for payment when it falls due. He may also take it 
to his bank or to a discount broker who deals in bills of exchange, 
and sell the bill at slightly less than its face value. This is known 
as “ discounting ”’ the bill, and this discount is the interest charged 
for allowing the creditor to obtain his money before the debtor meets 
his liability. The purchaser either sells the bill again or holds it 
until it falls due and presents it for payment at the debtor’s bank. 

\ Brit or SALE. A document given as security for a loan or debt, 
in which the debtor transfers the right of specified goods to his 
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creditor and authorizes him to sell them if certain sums are not paid 
as promised. 

Bona Five. A Latin phrase meaning “in good faith.” 

Broker. A broker is an agent who is commissioned to buy or 
sell a commodity or article. His remuneration is a commission—or 
brokerage—upon the amount of the contract. There are brokers in 
the various commodity markets, and some other types. A stock-~ 
broker, for example, is a member of the Stock Exchange who buys and 
sells stocks and shares on behalf of his clients. He is the intermediary 
between the investor and the jobber (q.v.) and receives a commis- 
sion from his client for carrying out his instructions. A bill-broker 
is a merchant who buys bills of exchange from merchants and traders 
(see BiLt oF ExcHANGE) and sells them to the banks. His profit comes 
from the difference between the discount rate which he charges to 
his client and the lower discount rate which is charged to him by the 
banks. An insurance broker is employed by a person who wishes to 
take out an insurance policy. He arranges the insurance on the 
best possible terms, pays the premiums on behalf of his client, and 
makes any claims which may be necessary under the terms of the 
insurance. His commission is paid by the insurance company or 
firm of underwriters with whom he has arranged the insurance. ‘* 

Butt. A term used on the Stock Exchange to describe a speculator 
who buys, or contracts to buy, shares in the hope that he will be 
able to sell them at a higher price before the time comes for him to 
pay for them. Often he is not in a position to pay for them, and is 
gambling on a quick rise in value. If the rise does not materialize, 
he has to make arrangements for the purchase to be postponed (see 
ConTANGO) or sell the shares again irrespective of loss. 

Capirat. A term applied to the liquid cash invested in the 
tablishment of a trading concern of any kind, and ultimately 
represented by various assets. Thus, it may be said that a man 
lopened a shop on a capital of £50, meaning that this was the amount 
lof money he used for the purpose. With a company, the capital 
the money subscribed by shareholders for the establishment or 
extension of the company’s business. The amount of capital that 
he company may obtain is stipulated in the Memorandum of 
sociation and is described as the “ authorized capital.” 

Carte. A group pf companies employed in the same or closely 
onnected industries and working in close co-operation. A cartel 
usually formed to prevent over-production in an industry, to 
revent price-cutting, or to form a united front against a competing 
rganization. In recent years, many cartels have become inter-- 
tional in character and have been supported by companies of all 
nations working in those particular industries. A cartel should not 
confused with a trust (q.v.), which is an amalgamation of com- 
banies or the financial control of a group of companies by another. 
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Curgur. See pages 285-290. 

Crearinc House. A central organization to enable business 
houses having many mutual transactions to arrange their payments 
with the minimum of financial adjustment. The chief clearing 
houses are those operated by the banks, the railways and the Stock 
Exchange. The function of a clearing house is to take a note of the 
various sums which in the course of trading are owed by A to B 
and by B to A, to discover what balance is due and to credit and 
debit the clearing house accounts of the firms respectively. Trading 
operations which are largely self-cancelling between various firms 
are therefore settled with the minimum of financial adjustment. 

Company. An organization possessing a common capital con- 
tributed by the members composing it, and either registered with the 
registrar of joint stock companies as a joint stock company or 
established by Act of Parliament as a statutory company. 

A statutory company is established for conducting work of public 
utility—such as transport and lighting seryices—and has certain 
limitations imposed upon it. It cannot, for example, be taken over 
by another company without the permission of Parliament. 

The other types of companies set out below are the various classes 
of public and private joint stock companies. 

An unlimited company is one in which the shareholders are liable for 
all the debts of the company as in an ordinary partnership. Such 
companies are now almost extinct. 

In a company limited by guarantee, the shareholders agree, in the 
event of the winding-up of the company, to contribute a certain 
amount to the assets. The amount for which a shareholder is liable 
is specified in the Memorandum of Association, and he is responsible 
while he remains a shareholder and for twelve months afterwards. 

A company “‘ limited by shares” is now the most general type of joint 
stock company. The shareholder’s liability is limited to the amount 
of money that he has contributed to the capital in the form of the 
purchase of shares. If the shares have been fully paid he has no 
further liability at all, but if the shares are only partly paid for, 
he can be called upon to pay the uncalled money. A limited 
company is compelled by law to include the word “ Limited ” in 
its title, on all documents and over its premises, so that the persons 
dealing with it shall know that the sharcholder’s liability is limited. 

A public joint stock company must have at least seven shareholders, 
may invite the public to subscribe for shares, and can issue debenture 
stock, Its shares may also be freely bought and sold. 

A private joint stock company has none of these privileges, but it is 
not called upon to publish a balance sheet. Its shares are sub- 
scribed privately and there are restrictions on the rights of members 
to transfer their shares. It must have at least two members and not 
more than fifty, exclusive of employees or ex-employees who are 
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shareholders. All joint stock companies must provide a Memoran- 
dum of Association (see MEMORANDUM oF AssocIATION) and must be 
registered at the office of the registrar of joint stock companies. 

Contanco. <A term used on the Stock Exchange to describe a 
charge made to an investor for delaying the payment for shares 
which he has bought and does not yet wish to pay for. It is best 
illustrated by an example. Mr. A. has bought two hundred shares, 
but at the end of the account (Stock Exchange dealings are divided 
into fortnightly accounts) he finds that he cannot pay for them. He 
asks his stockbroker to ‘‘ contango”’ them. The stockbroker buys 
the shares from Mr. A. at the current market price, which means that 
he is now responsible for paying the original seller. At the same time 
he sells the shares again to Mr. A. but arranges that payment shall 
not be made until the next account. What has really happened is 
that the stockbroker has paid for the shares on Mr. A’s behalf, and 
the interest charge for this service is known as ‘‘ contango.” 

Corner. When a dealer, a speculator, or a syndicate buys the 
greater part of the available supplies of a certain commodity, the 
commodity is said to have been cornered. He is then in a position 
to compel buyers to pay a much higher price. 

Currency. Each country has its individual currency. Thus, 
the United Kingdom has pounds, shillings and pence; France has 
francs and centimes; U.S.A. has dollars and cents, etc. Each 
country has also selected a unit of its currency which is known as 


In huge vaults such as these most of the nation’s money is kept, safe against 
fire, bomb or burglary. The man’s height shows the enormous size and 
| great thickness of the door. 
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the standard unit, and is used as a basis for computing the value of 
its currency with that of another country. 

When every country was on the gold standard, each country’s 
coinage was worth a specified amount of gold, and values were easy 
to estimate; but now that only a few countries remain on the 
gold standard and many have severe exchange restrictions, values 
have changed entirely and are liable to violent fluctuation according 
to international trade and a country’s internal position. 

Current values can be found, however, in the financial pages of 
a daily newspaper. A list of foreign exchange rates is given, and 
although at first glance it may look complicated, it can be read quite 
easily. Let us take an example :— 


Par of Exchange 


: Method 
Place hey  aiekide 20, Oct. 18 Oct. 17 
New York (1)| $to L 4-862 4-744-76% | 4-732-754 


“New York” means that the quotations given are the rates at 
which the foreign exchange market was prepared to exchange 
English money for American dollars. The figure in brackets (1) 
gives the bank rate in the United States. 

“Method of quoting ” means that the foreign exchange market, 
when dealing in the sale or purchase of sterling, uses the number of 
dollars to the pound as a means of comparison. 

“ Par of exchange ” means that, before the two countries went off 
the gold standard, an English pound was worth 4 dollars 86% cents 
at its par value (see Par, page 279). 

The figures under the date October 18 indicate that anyone trying 
to transfer English money into dollars on that day would receive 
between 4 dollars 744 cents and 4 dollars 76% cents for each 
pound. 

The figures under the date October 17 indicate the rates of 
exchange on the previous day, and it will be seen that the rates on 
October 18 were slightly more advantageous to the person converting 
English money into American dollars than they had been on 
October 17. 

The other quotations in the foreign exchange lists are entered in 
the same way. It should be remembered, however, that the lists 
always give the name of a country’s chief financial centre instead 
of the country itself. 

Current Account. See page 283 et seq. 

Days or Grace. Technically the three days allowed by British 
custom in which to pay a bill of exchange after it falls due. Insurance 
companies also allow a certain number of days—usually fifteen —for 
the payment of the premium of an insurance policy after it falls due; 
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before considering that the policy-holder has allowed the insurance 
to lapse. 

Deep. A document giving a party or parties the possessive rights 
in property, goods or chattels. It is legal proof of ownership. 

Depostr Account. See page 283 et seq. 

Discount. A deduction from the price of an article. Trade 
discount is the percentage allowed to retailers off catalogue or list 
prices. Bills of exchange are said to be discounted when purchased 
by a third party at less than their face value. 

DisHonourED. A cheque or bill which cannot be paid because 
the drawer has insufficient funds in his account or credit at the bank 
to meet the demand. 

Emparco. Legally, an order forbidding the removal of goods or 
property pending judicial proceedings against the owner. The 
term is also used for a government order forbidding ships from loading 
or unloading specified goods, or entering or leaving a specified 
port. 

Estate. A legal term used to cover the whole of an individual’s 
possessions and belongings. For the purposes of legal definition, 
land and house property is termed real estate and all other property 
or belongings are termed fersonal estate. 

Executor. <A person appointed by a testator (a person making 
a will) to see that the instructions of the will are carried out. A per- 
son appointed as executor is under no compulsion to act, and can 
renounce the responsibility. 

Finuctary Issuz. The term used to describe a banknote issue of 
‘the Bank of England which is made with securities and government 
debt as the security, as distinguished from the note issue which is 
covered by gold as security. 

FLoTsAM AND JETSAM. Flotsam is the legal term for goods lost 
and found floating on the water, while jetsam is used for goods lost 
at sea and found floating beneath the surface. All flotsam and 
jetsam belong to the owner and not to the finder, and the owner is 
under no compulsion to pay a reward for their recovery: If 
unclaimed within a year and a day, the goods are claimed by the 
Crown, and the finder is given a reward proportionate to the value 
of the goods. 

Furures. A term used to describe the sale or purchase of 
commodities when the parties making the transaction do not wish 
the delivery of goods to take place until a later date. This is a 
common practice when the market is rising and the buyer anticipates 
a rise in prices; or when the market is falling and the seller anticipates 
a fall in prices. 

Gross. The total cost or weight of goods. Gross profit in trading 
is the difference between the cost of goods which have been sold, and 
the money obtained by their sale, without calculating the cost of 
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carrying on the business. Net profit is the amount available after 
all such costs have been deducted. 

Inpemniry. An undertaking to compensate a person if he suffers 
certain specified losses. An Act of Indemnity is an act or decree 
for the protection of public officers from any technical or legal 
penalties which they may have been compelled to incur. 

IOU. An informal method of acknowledging a debt, meaning 
“ T owe you.” It is made out in this way : “ To Mr. John Smith, 
I O U five pounds. James Robinson.” Provided that the document 
has no further wording, it does not need a stamp to make it legal. 
If the debtor refuses to pay, his creditor may sue for the recovery of 
the money and use the I O U as evidence. 

Josper. A member of the Stock Exchange who buys and sells 
stocks and shares. He deals only with stockbrokers and other 
jobbers. He has no contact with the investing public. 

Lecat TENDER. Bank notes and coins of the realm which cannot 
be refused if they are tendered as payment for any goods or services. 
In the United Kingdom gold coins are legal tender for any amount, 
as are bank notes up to £10 in value. The higher denominations of 
bank notes are legal tender only in England and Wales. Scottish 
bank notes are not legal tender. Silver coins are legal tender up to 
a limit of 40s., and bronze to the extent of twelve pence. The new 
twelve-cornered coins are in a class by themselves, being legal 
tender to the extent of two shillings. 

Liaprurry. _ A term used to cover the monetary responsibilities 
of a person, persons or concern. Thus the capital of a company is 
entered as a liability on the balance sheet, because it is owed to the 
shareholders by the company. 

Lien. The right to hold a person’s property until payment of a 
debt is received. 

Liou Assets. Assets consisting of cash and other items which 
can readily be converted into cash without serious depreciation in 
value. Also known as “‘ current assets.” 

LiguipaTion. See WINDING-UP. 

LigumaTor. A person appointed by a court of law to wind-up 
the affairs of a joint stock company (see also WinDING-UP). 

Memoranpum or Assoctation. This document, as distinct from 
the Articles of Association (see below), sets out the conditions and 
purpose under which a joint stock company is incorporated. In the 
case of a limited company, the Memorandum must state the name 
of the proposed company, including the word “ limited ” as the last 
word in its title; the part of the United Kingdom in which the 
company’s registered office is to be situated; the objects of the com- 
pany; that the liability of the members is limited; and the amount of 
share capital, divided into shares of a fixed amount, with which the 
company proposes to be registered. In the case ofa public company, 
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seven or more person must subscribe their names to the Memorandum 
and no subscriber may take less than one share. For a private 
company, only two subscribers are necessary. The Memorandum 
may not be changed except by sanction of the court. There are 
also the Articles of Association, which regulate the internal manage- 
ment of the company, the powers and duties of the directors and the 
procedure to be adopted in the organization of the company. The 
Articles of Association may be altered by special resolution at a 
general meeting of the shareholders. 

Morreace. A charge upon specified assets which gives the 
holder prior rights over other creditors, All instruments of mort- 
gages must be registered and stamped. 

Net,or Netrr. A price payable without discount or reduction. 

Option. ‘The right to buy or sell at a fixed price within an agreed 
period. A man negotiating for the purchase of a house or business, 
for example, may obtain an option for a certain period and the 
owner cannot sell elsewhere until the option has expired. With all 
kinds of options, the persons securing them are under no liability 
to pay compensation if finally they refuse to purchase, unless there 
is some previous agreement to do so. 

Par. First, an expression used on the Stock Exchange to describe 
stocks and shares which can be purchased at their face value, i.e., 
when a £1 share (nominal value) can be bought for exactly £1. 
When the purchase price is higher than the face value, it is said to 
stand ‘‘ at a premium” or to be “ above par.” When the price is 
below face value, it is said to be “‘ at a discount ” or ‘‘ below par.” 
Secondly, as used on the international exchange, the expression 
‘* par’ means that the currency of one country can be exchanged 
with that of another, exactly at their recognized values in gold. 
‘This can be done only when both countries are on the gold standard, 
for then the value of the currency is determined by the weight of 
gold in the standard coin of each country. 

PartnersHip. A business or professional practice carried on by 
two or more persons who work together, sharing their profits and 
making themselves legally responsible for each other’s business or 

rofessional liabilities in connection with the partnership. A limited 
artnership is a form of partnership whereby one or more partners 
invest a fixed sum of money in a business and, provided they take 
0 active part in the management of the business, are not liable for 
ny of the firm’s liabilities beyond the amount of their investment. 

esponsibility of management and liability for debts falls upon the 
eneral partner or partners. Such limited partnerships must be 
egistered with the registrar of joint stock companies, or the 
limited partner is deemed to be a general partner. 

Per Pro. (or p.p.). A contraction of the Latin phrase per pro- 
curationem, it is the legal term for a signature maae or an act done 
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on behalf of another person under authority of a legal document 
known as a Power of Attorney. An employee of a business firm 
frequently signs letters “‘ per pro.” the firm, but the employee has 

no power of attorney unless this has been legally authorized 
Pumsott Mark. The popular name given to the load line on a 
ship. This line is compulsory and is placed on the side of the 
vessel. The circle 


FW shown in the illus- 
iS tration is the Plim- 

soll mark proper. 

The five horizontal! 

S lines show the 


depth to which 
WwW the ship may be 
loaded in various 


WNA weather condi- 


; F tions, in fresk 
The Plimsoll he ae us sponsor Samuel water I Wonae 


Indian summer tc 
IS, in summer to S, in winter to W, and in winter in the North 
Atlantic to WNA. 

Poot. A group of companies or individuals combining their 
resources for the purpose of carrying out some commercial or 
financial operation, or series of operations. Speculators frequently 
form a pool for dealing in commodities or stocks and shares, and 
profits are shared according to the amount of capital that each ha: 
contributed to the pool. Pools are also formed by producers for 
the combined sale of their commodities. 

ProsatTe. A grant of probate is the official “proving” of a 
will as being in order. Until the executors have obtained probate, 
the will does not take effect. It cannot be granted until at least 
seven days after the death of the testator. 

Promissory Nore. A written promise to pay a sum of money by 
a specified date. It is sometimes called “a note of hand.” A 
promissory note is subject to an ad valorem stamp duty. 

Prospectus. A notice, circular or advertisement issued by the 
directors of a company, inviting the public to invest in the company 
by purchasing shares or debentures. Full particulars are given 0 
the company’s constitution, directors, shareholders’ rights anc 
liabilities, and the company’s financial position. A copy must br 
signed by every person named in it as a director or proposed director 
and must be filed with the registrar of joint stock companies or 
or before the date of publication. 
~ Proxy. A person appointed to vote for another, and the name 
for the document appointing him. 

Pusric Trusrez. An officia! appointed by the Lord Chancelloi 
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under the Public Trustee Act, 1906. A public trustee can act, if 
desired, and within certain conditions, instead of a private trustee. 
He can be especially useful in carrying out the provisions of a will, 
for, being a “ corporation,”’ he never dies. The State is responsible 
to,the estate for losses caused by a public trustee’s breaches of trust. 

FER TO DRAWER (R/D). The expression written on a cheque 
dishonoured by a bank—that is, when the cheque is presented for 
payment at a bank and there are insufficient funds standing to the 
credit of the depositor to meet it. 

SHares. The capital of a company is divided up into “ shares,” 
which entitle the holders of them to receive parts of the profits in 
the form of dividends and also to take up their proportionate share 
of the company’s property if it is wound up. Preferred shares receive 
interest at a fixed rate, and these dividends must be paid before 
any interest is paid on ordinary or deferred shares. Cumulative preference 
shares entitle holders to any arrears of dividend which have accumu- 

‘lated in years when the company’s position did not allow dividends 
to be paid. Ordinary shares do not entitle the holders to any dividend 
until after the preference shareholders have been paid. © There is 
no fixed rate of dividend for ordinary shares, and the interest paid 
depends upon the company’s position. In bad years the holders 
receive no dividend, but in good years they may receive a consider- 
ably higher rate than the preference shareholders. Deferred shares 
do not entitle the holders to any dividend until the ordinary dividends 
(up to a certain rate) have been paid. Usually the ordinary share- 
holders are the only members of the company who have any voice 
in its control and the election of its directors, but if the dividend on 
preference shares is not paid the preference shareholders become 
entitled to a voice in the company’s affairs. 

SotvenT. A term applied to a person, firm or corporation to 
denote that if all its assets were realized there would be sufficient 
money to discharge all liabilities. 

STATEMENT. In business, an account rendered by a seller to a 
buyer giving particulars of the amount of money due for goods 
delivered but not yet paid for. A statement should be distinguished 
from an invoice. An invoice is an account giving full particulars of 
the purchases, and is sent to the buyer at the time the goods are 
delivered. A statement, however, is issued only if payment is 

_ overdue, usually at the beginning of the following month, and is 
intended as a reminder that the money is owing. It gives only the 
dates on which the purchases were made, and the amount of money 
involved; it does not give details of the goods. A statement of affairs 
is a document setting out in full detail all liabilities and assets. 
Tarirs. Customs duties upon goods imported into a country. 
TRADE-MARK. A sign, symbol or arrangement of letters or words 
used to identify the goods ofa particular manufacturer. Trade-marks 
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are registered at the patent office, and it is an offence for any 
organization to use a trade-mark to which it is not entitled. 

TRANSFER OF SHARES. A document signed and witnessed whereby 
the ownership of stocks or shares passes from one person to another. 
Transfers bear ad valorem duty stamps, except for a few exempted 
stocks, and are deposited with the secretary of the company or 
corporation, who issues a new certificate of ownership. 

Trusr. A term applied to a group of companies which have 
amalgamated to reduce competition or to a company controlling 
a network of subsidiary companies. It should not be confused with 
a cartel (q.v.) which consists of a group of companies working in 
close co-operation, but remaining financially independent of each 
other. 

TrusTEE. One who holds property in trust on behalf of another. 

Upset Prick. The minimum price at an auction for which the 
owner of the auctioned property will sell. If this price is not 
reached, the property is withdrawn. 

VENDOR. One who sells any property or goods. 

Versatim. A word-for-word report of a speech or conversation. 

Winpinc-up. The proceedings leading to the bringing to an end 
ofa company’s existence. A company is an artificial legal personality 
and, as it cannot die like an individual, some means has to be 
devised to end its existence. Before this can happen, all the money 
belonging to the company has to be collected and paid to the 
shareholders and/or the creditors. This process is called the 
“winding up.” It does not follow that a company is insolvent 
because it is being wound-up, though in practice this is often the case. 

It may only mean, for example, that the company is being 
constructed on a new basis. There are three ways in which a com- 
pany can be wound-up. First, voluntarily, by the shareholders or 
creditors alone; secondly, by an order made by the court, which is 
called a “‘ compulsory winding-up.” The third method is under 
the supervision of the court—a combination of the other two methods. 


CHAPTER 28 
HOW TO USE A BANKING ACCOUNT 


NYONE who has £1 to put aside can open a banking account; 

anyone who is constantly paying bills, or is receiving money by 
cheque, will certainly find it an advantage to have an account with 
a nearby bank. Fortunately, also, for the nation’s peace of mind, 
there is no need to give any warning about choosing a bank with 
care. When there were a multitude of private and independent 
banks in England, a bank failure was a by no means unheard of 
thing; but today banking, as it affects the man in the street, is in 
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the hands of a group of banks known as “ The Big Five.” These 
are Lloyds, the Westminster, the Midland, Barclays, and the 
National Provincial. One is as safe as the others, and probably 
even a world-wide financial crisis would not cause any of “‘ The 
Big Five” to close their doors. Moreover, it is certain that if by 
any unlikely chance one of these banks was in difficulties, the others 
would come to its assistance. 

Anyone opening an account with a bank has first to decide 
whether to have a current or a deposit account. The differences 
between the two will be dealt with more fully in later pages, but the 
essential difference is that : (1) a possessor of a current account is 
entitled to draw cheques against the money standing to his credit, 
and therefore a current account is useful to a man who is constantly 
paying in and paying out various sums of money; (2) a deposit 
account is intended for the client who is content to leave his money 
untouched in the bank. He can withdraw money if he pleases, but 
he is not entitled to draw a cheque upon the bank. He receives 
interest on his money, however, whereas no interest is paid on 
current accounts. Alternatively, the client can have both a current 
and a deposit account. 


HOW TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT 

Let us suppose you have decided to open a current account at the 
local branch of one of the big banks. First, you call at the bank and, 
in an interview with the branch manager, tell him that you wish 
to open anaccount. Ifyou know someone who is already a customer 
of the bank, it is as well to obtain from him a letter of introduction. 
This, however, is not essential, and the manager is not likely to 
refuse your custom because you have no letter of introduction. But 
in its absence he will probably ask you to furnish the names of two 
people who can vouch for you. 

After the preliminaries, the manager will give you a card to fill 
in. On this you record your full name, address and occupation, 
and two specimens of the signature you will use in drawing cheques. 

If you wish to give your wife, or anyone else, authority to sign 
cheques on your behalf, the name or names should be stated on the 
card. Any person so named can draw a cheque, and it will be duly 
met when presented at the bank, provided there is sufficient money 
in your account. 

Having completed the filling-in of the card, you pay in a sum of 
money to open your account. Any sum of £1 or over is accepted, 
but it is of no advantage to have a current account unless you are 
oing to keep in it sufficient money to pay bills, etc., by cheque. 
‘Therefore, it is advisable to open a current account with at least 
£10; but you can, of course, open the account with a small amount 
if you intend to add more money in the near future. 
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The bank now gives you a 
paying-in book and a cheque 
book, and you are a fully fledged 
client. But there is one point 
which you should settle with the 
manager before you leave him— 


: the question of bank charges. 
Postal. Orders e 

A current account involves 
Drafts 


EVERYMAN’S BANK LIMITED. 
Credit Jonn Brown 
At “BLANK TOWN Branch 
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The pay-in slip of a bank correctly 
filled in. 


the ,bank in certain expenses. 
To cover such costs, the bank 
makes a small annual charge. 
This varies according to the 
amount of work involved and 
the state of the client’s account. 
It may be only 10s. a year, or 
it may be two or three guineas. 
You should ask the manager 
what charge he proposes te 
make upon your account. If the 
account will not involve a great 
deal of work, the charge should 
not be more than a guinea a 
year. 

The paying-in book which you 
were given is made up of a num- 
ber of printed slips and counter- 
foils. Each time that you wish 
to pay in any money, you enter 
the amount on one of these slips 
and also on the counterfoil. 
When you hand the money and 
the book to the cashier, he 
stamps both the slip and the 
counterfoil. He tears out the 
slip and returns the book to you. 
The slip is the bank’s record that 
the money has been paid in, and 
the stamped counterfoil is your 
receipt for the money. 

The bank will give you, from 
time to time, a statement of your 


account, recording all the money which has been paid in and the 
cheques which have been drawn. This record should be checked 
with your paying-in counterfoils, and with your cheque book. 
When you tear a cheque from your cheque book a counterfoil is 
left on which you should be particularly careful to record the 
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nm open cheque. This requires endorsement since made out to “order.” 


mount of the cheque. Ifthe statement differs from your own record 
f transactions, the bank should be consulted at once. 

Until recently, it was customary for these statements to be entered 

1 a pass-book. On one page of the book was credited the amounts 
aid into the client’s account, and on the facing page was debited 
1e amounts which had been paid out from the account. 
Now, most of the banks have a different system. A statement of 
ccount is typed on a sheet of paper, giving particulars of all money 
ming into and going out of the account, and after each transaction 
balance standing to the client’s credit is stated. A new statement 
issued from time to time, or it will be issued at any time at the 
ient’s request, giving particulars of all transactions since the last 
tement was provided. The bank also provides a small wallet 
to which each statement can be clipped. The advantage over 
e pass-book method is that the statement can be brought up to date 
ithout the client having first to take his pass-book to the bank. 
he statement can be sent to the client without any trouble. 


WHAT IS A CHEQUE? 
Before discussing cheques, it is as well to give a warning that a 
eque book should always be kept in a safe place. If it is lest, it 
ay fall into the hands of someone who will try to draw money 
m your account by forging your signature. If you do lose your 
eque book, however, your bank should be notified at once. As 
ch of the cheques in your book has a registered number, the bank 
n then trace the numbers of the missing cheques and decline to 
nour, until your permission has been obtained, any cheque 
‘aring one of those registration numbers. Legally a cheque is a 
ll of exchange (see page 272). In practice it may be defined as an 
truction by the drawer (John Brown) to his bank to pay to the 
awee (James Smith) the sum of money stated on the cheque, the 
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A crossed cheque. A bank can refuse to give money for it over the counter 
insisting on its being paid through a banking account. 


instruction being sent not to the bank but to James Smith. Th 
latter will usually give it to his bank who will collect the money 
for him from John Brown’s bank. In certain cases specified later 
however, James Smith can collect the money direct from Johr 
Brown’s bank. 

Endorsement 

There are certain pitfalls to watch for when paying in cheques 
All cheques must be endorsed. unless they are payable to “‘ Cash’ 
or “ Bearer.” This means that if a cheque is made payable to you 
e.g., “‘ Pay John Brown,” you must write your signature on th 
back. Also, if you give a person money in exchange for a chequ 
made payable to him, which it is by no means always advisable t 
do, you must in any event see that he has written his signature o1 
the back. Otherwise you cannot pay it in to your bank. 

The signature of the endorsement must be exactly the same a 
the name on the face of the cheque. Thus, if the cheque is mad 
payable to “ J. Brown,” you endorse it in that way regardless of thi 
fact that your usual signature is “ John Brown.” Similarly, if th 
name has been mis-spelled, your endorsement must also be mis 
spelled. You can, if you wish, add also your correct signature 

If you wish to withdraw money from your account, you mus 
write out a cheque and present it at the bank. This can be don 
by making the cheque payable to “ Self”? or to “Cash.” Wil 
the former, you must endorse the cheque on the back before present 
ing it. With the latter, no endorsement is necessary; but car 
should be taken that it does not fall into anyone else’s hands afte 
you have signed it, for a “ Cash ” cheque is payable to the perso! 
presenting it at the bank. * ; 

When writing a cheque, you put the date at the top. On th 
first line you write the name of the person to whom the cheque i 
payable, e.g., “ Self” or “ John Brown.” On the second line yo 
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vrite the amount in words, e.g., “‘ Twelve Pounds Three Shillings 
nd Sixpence.” On the third line you write the amount in figures, 
-g., £12/3/6, and your usual signature. Care should be taken to 
vrite the same signature as the one you have deposited with the 
yank. If, for example, you have said that you will use the signature 
‘ John Brown,” and then you sign a cheque “‘ J. Brown,” the bank 
vill refuse to meet it until your confirmation has been obtained. 


THE NEED FOR CARE 

One warning is necessary, and that is against writing a cheque in 
uch a way that it can be altered. If, for example, you leave a 
pace on either side of the sum of money you have written, this 
nay make it possible for someone to add an extra amount. To 
ake an example : you make out your cheque for £12/3/6d.; take 
are that you do not leave sufficient space for someone to add a 
igure 1, making the sum £112/3/6d. A good way to avoid this is 
o start with a dash, thus £-12/3/6d. The same danger arises of 
‘ourse with the lettering as with the figuring. It is wise to put 
ines between the pounds, shillings and pence, e.g., £2/12/6d. 
—instead of dots, as in £2.12.6. 

When you write out a cheque and deliver it, the person to whom 
t is made payable endorses it. If it is uncrossed, he can (1) pay 

into his own banking account, (2) take it to your bank and ask 
or payment across the counter, or (3) if he has no banking account 
pf his own, pass it on to someone else and receive money in exchange. 
Dnce he has endorsed it, anyone possessing the cheque may present 
t at your bank and receive value for it. 

This method leaves various loopholes for thieves, so the procedure 
of “ crossing ” cheques is adopted. This is done simply by drawing 

o parallel lines across the face of the cheque, with the words 


19 
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Er 
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HEAD OFFICE 


{n opened cheque. The words “‘ Pay Cash, John Smith” nullify the 
uct that the cheque is crossed. Cash can be obtained for it over the 
bank counter. 
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A “not negotiable’’ cheque. No person can have a better right to ge: 
value for it than the person he got it from. 


* & Co.” written between them. This means that a bank can, anc 
usually will, refuse to cash the cheque over the bank counter. Ki 
must be paid into a banking account. 

The possibility is now ruled out of someone stealing the cheque 
after it has been endorsed, and taking it to your bank for payment; 
but there is still the chance that a thief can hand the cheque tc 
someone else in exchange for payment; and if this happens, the new 
holder can present the cheque through his own bank and demand 
payment. 

To prevent any possible risk of this happening, you can write the 
words “‘ Not Negotiable” on the cheque. This means that anyone 
except your own bank who pays money in exchange for it, does sc 
at his own risk. To take an example : Mr. A draws a crossed cheque 
in favour of Mr. B, who endorses it and then has it stolen before 
presenting it. The thief takes it to Mr. C, who in good faith give: 


When a cheque has “ alc payee only” written across its face, no one bu 
the person named on the cheque can get value for it. 
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1im value for it. Mr. C then has a perfect right to get the value 
of the cheque from Mr. A’s bank and Mr. B cannot stop him. But 
f the same thing happens with a “ not negotiable” cheque, Mr. B can 
-ecover from Mr. C the value of the cheque, because no one can have 
1 better right to a “not negotiable”? cheque than the person to 
whom he gave value in exchange for it—and of course a thief has 
20 right at all. 

If you know, however, that’ the person to whom you are sending 
the cheque has his own banking account, the safest way is to mark 
the cheque ‘‘ Account Payee.” No bank will then credit the 
cheque to anyone except the person named on its face. 

As a final word upon cheques, there is one way in which you can 
ave money upon them. If you are paying certain sums at fixed 
‘imes of the year—say, rent once a month or a quarterly premium 


This cheque is so made out that unless Frank Potts has an account at 
the Commercial Bank, Princeton, he cannot get value for it. 


0 an insurance company—you can sign a Banker’s Order, 
authorizing the bank to make these payments on your behalf. As 
he money is transferred from one banking account to another or 
rom one bank to another, no cheques are drawn and you save 
wopence on each transaction. It also saves time and trouble. 
If you wish, you can have a banking account jointly with another 
verson or several persons. This is a form of account which is fre- 
juently used by husband and wife, business partners or trustees. 
“here is no difference from the ordinary account, except that the 
larties must give notice of how cheques will be signed, i.e., how 
faany of them must sign or whether one signature will be enough. 
If one of the parties to a joint account dies, the funds in hand 
come the possession of the survivor or survivors. If the parties 
ish for any alteration in this rule, they must give written authority 
» the bank explaining the procedure to be followed in the event 
"the death of one of the joint holders of the account. 


f.—K 
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You may pay in money to your account at any branch of your 
bank, but if it is not your branch the entry must be made on aj 
special form—obtainable at the bank—instead of being entered ini 
your paying-in book. 

If you wish it, you can also make arrangements to draw cheques. 
at another branch. Supposing, for example, that your account is 
with a branch in London, and business takes you to Sheffield for 
several weeks. Arrangements can be made for you to use a Sheffield’ 
branch just as if it were your own branch. To ensure safety, a 
specimen of your signature is sent to the Sheffield branch so that it 
may be compared with the signature on any cheques you present. 

The only formality is that you are required to state the maximum 
amount that you may want to draw at the Sheffield branch in one 
week, and the branch will not pay out more than this sum. This’ 
affects only cheques which you cash at the Sheffield branch; it does 
not affect any cheques passed direct to the London branch. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVEL 

When you are travelling from place to place or are going abroad 
for a holiday, you may find it worth while to obtain a letter of credit 
from your bank. This authorizes branches and agents of the bank 
to pay any money you require up to a certain limit. As the banks 
have agents in all parts of the world, there are few places where a 
letter of credit cannot be presented. The purser on board most 
liners will also cash -money on a letter of credit. 

The letter of credit is in two portions. First there is a booklet 
which contains a list of the banks and agencies where you can usé 
the letter of credit, and also your specimen signature. Secondly, 
there is a large sheet on which are your bank’s instructions to pay 
and on the reverse side a statement of the total sum payable together 
with space for each sum that you draw to be entered up. In order 
to get any money you must present both the booklet and the sheet. 

The bank where you present the letter of credit will fill up a cheque 
form for the amount you require, which you will sign, your signature 
being compared with the specimen in the booklet. When the 
amounts entered on the sheet equal the total amount specified as 
payable, your letter of credit will obviously be of no further use. 

It is important to keep the booklet and sheet in separate places: 
If a thief gets hold of one it is useless without the other. 

Travellers’ cheques are a convenient form of letter of credit, 
issued in varying denominations to suit your convenience. You 
obtain them from your bank, which will debit the amount obtained 
to your account, and each cheque has to bear your usual signature 
before it is issued. } 

The cheques can be cashed at all banks, as well as at bureaux de 
change, and at many hotels and shops, either at home or abroad. 
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When presenting a cheque for payment, you must again write your 
signature on its face. The cheque cannot be cashed unless it has 
your double signature, and the two correspond. ‘Travellers’ cheques 
can also be obtained from various travel agencies which have 
banking facilities. If you obtain them in this way you of course 
pay cash for them. 


Deposit Accounts 
_ The deposit account is intended mainly for those clients who have 


money for which they have no immediate use. Instead of leaving it 
idle in a current account, it is put on deposit, where it earns interest. 

The depositor can choose between depositing money at the current 
rate oratafixed rate. The former is usually |} per cent less than the 
bank rate fixed by the Bank of England for discounting bills of 
exchange. In the past few years, money has been cheap and the 
bank rate has been only 2 per cent, which means that the bank 
client with money on deposit at current rate has received only 
one-half per cent—10s. on £100—a year for his money. 

The fixed rate is usually 24 per cent—£2 10s. per annum on £100. 
This is allowed on home safe deposit accounts, where money is 
saved by putting it in a money box provided by the bank. From 
time to time the depositor takes the safe to the bank and the money 
is removed and deposited to his account. 

As he cannot draw cheques, the client with only a deposit account 
does not require a cheque book. Instead of having a paying-in 
book, he is given a pass book. When he makes a deposit, he fills in 
a paying-in slip, obtainable at the bank counter, and hands it in with 
the money and his pass book. The deposit is recorded in this book, 
which is returned to him. When he withdraws money from his 
ccount, the depositor signs a receipt, with a twopenny stamp 
ffixed. 

Although officially a depositor is expected to give notice before 
drawing money from a deposit account, this rule is only enforced if 
e requires a large sum. ‘The ordinary depositor is not likely to be 
ected by this rule, for its only purpose is to safeguard the bank 
ainst a sudden demand which might deplete its supply of ready 
cash. 

Another way in which the deposit account differs from the current 
is that the bank makes no charges on the former. This means, in 
sffect, that whereas a customer pays to have a current account, he 


You will find that a bank will help by giving a loan, or allowing 
vou to overdraw your account up to a certain amount, always 
orovided that it is reasonably sure of getting its money back and 
lhat it is satisfied of your integrity and satisfactory financial position. 
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If you are in the habit of banking a salary cheque or a remittance: 
regularly, when it is late in arriving or you run short of money 
before it is due, you can reasonably expect the bank to grant a. 
limited overdraft. | 

If, also, you have money tied up in investments, and you do not 
want to realize these to meet expenses, the bank will probably grant 
an overdraft oraloan. In such cases, the bank takes the investments. 
as security and, if you cannot repay your loan, can sell them to cover | 
the amount that you owe. 

Alternatively, you may arrange an overdraft on the security of a 
friend, who promises to meet the liability if you are unable to repay’ 
the money borrowed. 

It is often possible to borrow money from a bank when you) 
want to buy shares and have not got ready cash to buy them with. 

Let us assume you have been advised that a certain share is worth 
buying because it is likely to rise in value. You want to buy, say, 
£100 worth of shares, but have only £35 available. You can then 
go to the bank and ask the manager if he will advance the rest of 
ihe money. He will do so if he is satisfied as to the safety of the 
shares, and the procedure is then the same as if you had deposited 
investments as guarantee for a loan. 

The average person, wanting a temporary advance, asks for an 
overdraft. He is then charged interest on the amount that he is 
overdrawn, and possibly a small charge for the extra work involved. 
Provided that the overdraft does not continue for long, it costs little. 

If, however, the customer is granted a fixed loan, he is charged 
interest on the full amount, irrespective of the fact that part of the 
money is retained at the bank. For general purposes, the overdraft 
is cheaper than the fixed loan. 


OTHER USES OF A BANK 

Your bank manager will usually advise you on investments, and 
arrange for the purchase or sale of stocks and shares at the usual 
commission rates. He will also prepare your income-tax returns 
from the particulars that you give him, and this service probably 
saves more than the small fee charged for the work. 

If you wish, you can name your bank in your will as executor and 
trustee. The big banks have special departments for dealing with 
this work, and there is the satisfaction of knowing that the work will 
be done with discretion and perfect financial safety. There is also 
‘the advantage that the bank, being a company, never dies. The 
fees are moderate, and are by arrangement. 

,You can also deposit documents, securities and other valuables at 
your bank for safe keeping. They are kept in a sealed box or packet, 
and only you, or someone known to be acting on your behalf, cag 
withdraw them. 
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CHAPTER 29 


SAVING AND INVESTING 


would hardly seem necessary to warn people against gambling 
orden with their savings. Yet so many hundreds, even 
housands, of people have been robbed of their all by plausible 
‘ogues that the warning cannot really be too strongly worded. 
The truth is that, if a man wishes to be sure of keeping his money, 
1€ must be content with a small rate of interest on it, and men who 
cannot afford to gamble with their money must face this truth. 
This chapter is written for the guidance of such men. It does not 
Surport to teach a man how to acquire riches; it merely explains 
he machinery by which a man of small or moderate means can 
afely invest his money at a fair rate of interest. 


THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
We will begin with the Post Office Savings Bank. If you deposit 
your savings in the Post Office, you have the satisfaction of knowing 
hat your money has been lent to the State; that it can always be 
withdrawn at reasonably short notice; and that the repayment of 
your deposits with interest is guaranteed by the State. 
A Post Office Savings Bank account may be started with as small 
2 sum as 5s. The following kinds of account may be opened :— 

(1) An individual account. Anyone over seven years of age may 
open an account and make deposits and withdrawals. 

_ (2) A child’s account, opened in the name of a child under seven 

| years of age. The child can make withdrawals after reaching 
that age, but until that time no money can be withdrawn by 
its parents or guardians unless the Post Office is satisfied that 
the money is required for maintenance or education. 

(3) A joint account; that is, one run by two or more persons in 
their joint names. Any application to withdraw money 
must be signed by all parties named in the account, but the 
money can be paid to any one of the parties if special request 
be made in the application. Any of the parties may deposit 
money in the account at any time. 

(4) A trust account, in which one or more persons may open an 
account in trust for another person (or persons). Any 
applications to withdraw money must be signed by the person 
who has opened the account and also the person (or persons) 
for whom the money is in trust. In the case of a trust account 
for a child under seven, the withdrawal rules are the same 
as for a child’s account. 

(5) A society account, which may be opened for a friendly, 
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charitable or trade society; a thrift, slate, holiday, clothing, 
coal, Christmas, or other dividing club; a church, chapel, 
social or athletic club. Such an account can be opened by 
special application to the Controller of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, Blythe Road, London, W.14, accompanied by a copy 
of the rules of the club or society. 

When opening an account, the depositor fills up a declaration form 
and provides a specimen of his signature. He is given a bank book 
and, provided that he does not deposit more than £500 in any year 
ending December 31, there is no limit to the total balance which 
the depositor may hold in his account. 


DEPOSITS AND WITHDRAWALS 

Deposits can be made at any savings bank post office, in any of the 
following ways :— 

(1) In cash. 

(2) By cheque. A cheque is not accepted, however, if it is crossed 
to a particular bank (unless this bank is the Bank of England), 
or if it is made payable to, or endorsed by or for, a limited 
liability company. 

(3) By money order or postal order, provided it is not crossed to 
a particular bank (unless this bank is the Bank of England). 

(4) By dividend warrant payable in sterling in this country. 

(5) By savings stamps from stamp savings books (see below). 

Deposits are entered in the depositor’s bank book in his presence, 
and the entries are initialled and stamped by a post office official. 

On presentation of his bank book, a depositor can withdraw up to 
£3 on demand from any savings bank post office, but only one such 
withdrawal can be made in a day. Amounts above £3 can be 
withdrawn only after application has been made to the Controller. 
The notice of withdrawal is obtained at any post office, and is 
posted to the Controller, stating the amount to be withdrawn and the 
office at which it is to be paid. A warrant is sent, authorizing the 
payment at the office specified in the withdrawal, and payment is 
made on presentation of the warrant and the bank book. 

In cases of emergency and on payment of Is., sums up to £10 can 
be withdrawn by telegraphing for a warrant, on application at a 
savings bank post office which accepts telegrams. Application 
should be made before 4 p.m. (Saturday, 1 p.m.) to ensure payment 
on the same day. A variation of this service is for the depositor to 
send his notice of withdrawal to the Controller by post, and to ask 
for the warrant to be telegraphed. When the notice is received by 
the first post at the chief office (Blythe Road, London, W.14), the 
telegram authorizing the payment usually reaches the specified 
post office by noon. A fee of 6d. is charged for this service. 

A depositor may also ask for a crossed warrant payable through 
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a bank, which can be drawn in favour of himself or a person specified 
by him. A request for a crossed warrant is made to the Controller, 
the bank book being forwarded at the same time. 

Travel Warrants 

There is also a travel warrant, which is a form of letter of credit. 
Provided that a depositor has the necessary sum to his credit, he 
may obtain a book of six (or less) travel warrants, each of the fixed 
value of £3 or £5. A travel warrant can be cashed upon presenta- 
tion at any savings bank post office, but the bank book must also 
be produced at the time of payment. 

Another useful service is known as “ cruising credits.” A depositor 
taking a cruising holiday in a British ship can arrange to have any 
sum from his savings bank account placed to his credit on board. 
This can be drawn upon as and when required. Application should 
be made to the Controller at least ten days before sailing. 

Although a savings bank account cannot be used for payments 
by cheque, a depositor may use it for making regular payments for 
rent, house purchase, insurance, etc. This can be done by giving 
standing instructions, by arrangement with the Controller, for these 
payments to be made on specified dates, provided that the sum to be 
paid is always the same and that payments are not more frequent 
than once a month. A depositor who is a telephone subscriber can 
also pay his telephone account by sending it to the Controller, with 
a signed request for payment to be made from his savings bank 
account. Here again the bank book must be forwarded. 

Interest on a savings bank account is at the rate of 24 per cent 
(4d. per pound per month, or 6d. per year), and is allowed on every 
complete pound standing to the credit of a depositor for a complete 
calendar month. It is added to the account at the end of each year 
after which it becomes part of the principal. It is tax free. 

Stamp savings books, for simple saving by 6d. savings stamps, 
can be obtained at any post office. The stamps may be paid into 
a savings bank account, or used for the purchase of National Savings 
Certificates. If, however, repayment is required, the stamps may 
be cashed (in multiples of ls.) at any savings bank post office. Forms 
are also provided for saving 1d. stamps. 

Home Safes 

An additional service of the Post Office Savings Bank is the pro- 

vision of home safes. These are money boxes made up to look like 
mall books. A locked box is obtained on payment of ls. which 
is returnable when the box is givenup. The post office holds the key. 

The owner of the safe puts in odd amounts of money from time 
to time and, when it is full, or sooner if he wishes, takes it to the post 
office. The money is removed and the safe returned to the depositor. 
The money can then be deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank, 

r used for the purchase of National Savings Certificates. 
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SHILLING PENNY 
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BOOK TYPE COIN BOX INSIDE OF COIN BOX 


Above are shown the two popular types of home safe issued by the banks, 
with a cross section of one. 


Home safes can also be obtained by a depositor at a Trustee Saving 
Bank (described below) or by a depositor at any bank. 
Trustee Savings Banks 1 

Another form of savings bank is the Trustee Savings Bank, o 
which there are six hundred and fifty in the British Isles. The 
are very similar to the Post Office Savings Bank. 

These banks are not conducted for private profit, and are under 
the direction of bodies of local trustees and managers who may no 
receive any payment for their services. Their duties and respo' 
sibilities are set out in Acts of Parliament and in the rules of eacl 
bank, which are certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. Ih 
addition to being subject to government supervision, the banks ar 
inspected on behalf of the Trustee Savings Banks’ Inspectior 
Committee, a statutory body which reports annually to Parliament 

Accounts may be opened with a deposit of ls. or more in thy 
ordinary department of a Trustee Savings Bank, while in some bank. 
one penny is sufficient. There is no limit to the amount that can bi 
invested, subject only to a maximum of £500 being deposited in on| 
year. Interest at the rate of 24 per cent (free of income-tax) i) 
credited to depositors’ accounts. The ultimate guarantor for thesi| 
deposits is the State. 

Most of these banks also have special investment departments 
in which deposits up to £500 can be made by anyone who has ne 
less than £50 in the ordinary department. The rate of intere 
varies and is fixed from time to time by the trustees of each ba 
subject to the approval of the National Debt Commissioners. 
1937 most of the banks paid 22 per cent. 

Withdrawals can be made on demand unless the sum required t’ 
be withdrawn is a large one, when a short notice may be asked; t 
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amount and length of notice are in accordance with the rules of the 
individual bank. For the convenience of depositors, most Trustee 
Savings Banks open one or two evenings a week, as well as being 
open in the mornings and afternoons of each weekday. 

The banks will also perform various services for depositors. 
Government stock is purchased for them and held on the bank’s 
stock register. In most districts, rates and accounts with public 
utility companies can be paid through a local bank on the same 
conditions as in the Post Office Savings Bank, and most banks have 
a “safe custody ” service, by which depositors can leave parcels or 
boxes of securities and documents for safe keeping. 

Five different types of account as for the Post Office Savings Bank 
(see page 293) can be opened with Trustee Savings Banks. 

There are local Trustee Savings Banks in most cities and towns, 
and their addresses can be obtained from a local directory. Anyone 
having difficulty in tracing a local bank should seek the aid of the 
Trustee Savings Bank Association, 5 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C.1. 


THE NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES SCHEME 

Another excellent way of saving and investing money is through 
the purchase of National. Savings Certificates. ‘These were first put 
on the market in 1916 as a war-time measure, and the total number of 
certificates sold up to June 30, 1938, was 1,329,990,169. The 
amount of money due to holders of certificates including accrued 
interest, on December 31, 1937, was £515,000,000. 

The attraction of this form of savings is its value to the person of 
small means. Each certificate costs only 15s., but if a person wishes 
he can make his contributions to this sum by buying sixpenny savings 
stamps (see page 295). These are affixed in a stamp savings book, 
obtainable at any post office, and when thirty stamps have been 
affixed the stamps are exchanged for a certificate. 

Interest is paid on a certificate after twelve months have elapsed, 
and from then onwards it progresses steadily in value. Thus, a 
15s. certificate is worth 15s. 3d. after the first year, 15s. 6d. after two 
years, 16s. after three, 17s. 9d. after six, and £1 after ten years. 

As a means of investing money, National Savings Certificates offer 
an average annual yield of £2 18s. 4d. per £100 if they are held for 
the full period of ten years. This means that £75 invested in savings 
certificates would be worth £100 in ten years, whereas the same 
sum invested in the Post Office Savings Bank for the same period 
would be worth only £96. But if the investment is intended for a 
period of not more than four years, the savings bank offers a slightly 
better rate of interest. 

Interest on certificates is free of income-tax. Certificates can be 
bought from most post offices and banks, and the maximum number 
P.I.—k* 
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that any one person may hold is normally five hundred. Thes 
purchaser is given a small book, in which each certificate is affixed! 
and this book must be presented at the post office when certificates: 
are withdrawn. A withdrawal can only be made, however, after’ 
the Controller (Money Order Department, Holloway, London, N.7) | 
has given the necessary authorization. At least three days’ notice’ 
in writing is required. Payment will be made either by warrant: 
payable through a bank, or by transfer to a Post Office Savings Bank 
account. In both cases the book of certificates should be forwarded) 
with the application. 

The National Savings Movement exists, under the patronage of! 
the King, to promote individual and national well-being by the 
encouragement of wise spending and safe saving. In the movement 
there are over 39,000 National Savings Groups in the schools, 
factories, workshops, offices, etc., of England and Wales. 


HOW TO FORM A NATIONAL SAVINGS GROUP 
Anyone wishing to form a National Savings Group can do so by) 
getting in touch with the National Savings Committee. It costs) 
nothing to form, for there are no registration fees and there are no 
expenses ; members’ cards, stationery, etc., are provided free. There 
are regional offices of the committee in Birmingham, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Croydon, Exeter, Leeds, Llandudno, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham and Southampton. The head- 
quarters are Sanctuary Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

There are various schemes which can be adopted :— 

(1) Tue Savincs Bank MeETuop, in which the member is supplie 
with a subscription book or card. Members’ subscriptions (fro: 
one penny upwards) are collected each week and the total amounti). 
is deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank or a Trustee Savings): 
Bank in an account opened in the name of the particular group. | 
A member can at any time withdraw part or the whole of the sum) 
to his credit on the accounts of the group. Interest accruing} | 
on the group’s account in the savings bank may be utilized for any) 
purpose decided by the group. 

(2) Nationa Savines Cruss (with annual share-out). Mem-) 
bers’ subscriptions are collected weekly and banked with the Pos 
Office Savings Bank or a Trustee Savings Bank in the name of th 
club; 23 per cent interest per annum is paid on the club’s account.! 
The interest so earned can be used in any way approved by th 
members. ‘The funds of the club are shared out annually among th 
members. Provision can also be made for paying out to membe 


q 

who need their money before the annual share-out for holidays o 
other purposes, “ th 
(3) Nationa Savincs Ciups (without annual share-out). th 


variation of the previous scheme is designed for those clubs who 
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£366 138625 


£371,823 328 


RISE IN MONEY INVESTED IN 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES AND 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 

1918 —1937 


100 MILLION a= NAT. SAVINGS CERT. ==RO SAVINGS BANK) 


A significant post-war phenomenon has been the increase in people with 
savings to invest. Most of this money has gone into savings certificates 
and savings banks. 


members wish to withdraw their subscriptions at various times, 
and to carry forward a balance to the next year. Under the rules 
which must be observed, no member may have an outstanding 
balance exceeding £15 or, in special circumstances, £20. 

(4) Nationat Savincs Stamp Metuop. The member is supplied 
with a National Savings Stamp book. For each 6d. he subscribes, 
he receives a savings stamp to be stuck into that book. The book 
may be used in the following ways. When ten or more spaces (i.e., 
a minimum of 5s. in value) have been filled with stamps, they may 

| be used to make a deposit in the member’s own account in the 
} Post Office Savings Bank or in a Trustee Savings Bank. When 
thirty spaces have been filled with stamps they may be used to buy 
a National Savings Certificate. These transactions may be effected 
either at a post office or at a Trustee Savings Bank, either by the 
member or by the honorary secretary of the group on his behalf. 

The member can subscribe less than 6d. at a time. He will 

then receive penny postage stamps to be stuck on a special card with 
twelve spaces. When ls. has been saved in this way, the card 
should be exchanged for two National Savings Stamps. 
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(5) Turrry Werxs Cycte Metuop. This method provides for’ 
the purchase of 15s, National Savings Certificates by instalments. | 
It is worked in cycles, each covering a period of thirty weeks... Each 
member signifies beforehand the number of certificates he intends to: 
purchase during the cycle, and subscribes 6d. a week for each | 
certificate he is buying. Subscriptions are invested each week in 
savings certificates, and at the end of the cycle the certificates are 
distributed by lot, according to the number of certificates each | 
member has paid for. The point of this procedure is that the persons. 
who obtain the certificates which were purchased at the beginning of | 
the cycle have the advantage that they will begin to receive interest 
at a much earlier date. Thus, the person obtaining the first certi- 
ficate will, in due course, receive interest twenty-nine weeks before 
the person who received the last certificate of the cycle. 

Provident schemes are also available for employers who wish to 
encourage and to assist their employees (1) to make provision for 
specific contingencies such as retirement, total incapacity, death or 
marriage, or (2) for general purposes. Employers may obtain 
details from one of the offices of the National Savings Committee. 


INVESTING IN BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Investing money in a building society is another popular means 
of saving. The societies have such vast sums at their disposal— 
their combined assets are more than £650,000,000—that it is a 
perfectly safe form of investment if a well-known society is chosen. 
Interest is usually higher than that of the Post Office Savings Bank. 

There are two ways in which such an investment can be made. 
The first is by becoming a member of a society, in which case the 
investor takes a share, or shares, in the society. He may pay the 
full value of a share or take a part of a share, in which case he deposits 
part of the money and adds further amounts at such times as he 
pleases. Thus, an investor might, by paying £5, openashare account 
in a society whose shares are £25 each. From time to time he adds 
to his deposit until, finally, he has completed the payment of £25 
and becomes the owner of a fully paid share. He can then take 
another share and continue his part payments. Meanwhile, he 
receives interest on every completed pound that he has paid in. 
He can also withdraw his money, or part of it, by giving due notice. 

Alternatively, he may become a depositor. In this case, he pays 
sums into his account in much the same way as if he had a deposit 
account with a bank or with the post office. Like the member, he 
can withdraw his money, or part of it, upon giving due notice, and 
he receives interest on every completed pound that he has paid in, 
He does not, however, hold any shares in the society. 

The difference between the member and the depositor is in status. 
The member who owns one or more fully paid shares is entitled to 
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one vote for each share at all general meetings of the society, while 
the depositor has no such privilege unless the rules of the society so 
provide. But the depositor is in the position of a creditor, and if 
there are heavy claims for withdrawal by depositors and members, or 
the society is wound up, he has first claim upon the assets. 

This is unlikely to happen in any building society which is well 
established, but due allowance for the possibility has to be made. 
Therefore, to compensate him for his risk, the member receives a 
higher rate of interest. The average rate of interest for members is 
3 to 34 per cent, for depositors 24 to 3 per cent. @ 

The small investor should tread warily if he wishes to buy stocks 
and shares. Fortunes may be made in the stock market, but rarely 
by the small investor unless he has special knowledge of what he is 
buying. If a man wishes to buy for investment, he should choose 
sound and reliable shares, even if the yield of interest is comparatively 
small. He can seek advice from his bank manager, who will also 
arrange the purchase of the shares, or from a stockbroker. 

Government stock is always reliable. ‘The interest yield varies, 
for although interest is paid at a fixed rate the yield depends upon 
the price paid for the stocks. This fluctuates according to financial 
conditions. In prosperous times, for example, when people are 
more inclined to invest their money in industrial shares yielding higher 
interest rates, government stock can be bought at low prices. Their 
yield is therefore high. The reverse may occur in times of depression. 

Government stock can be purchased at current market prices 
through a banker or stockbroker, and also through the Post Office 
Savings Bank. It is not necessary to be a depositor in the savings 
bank to do this, and the necessary forms of application are obtainable 
at any savings bank post office. Stock can be sold in the same way. 

There are other ways in which money can be saved and invested 
quite safely, but it is impossible to mention them all. 


CHAPTER 30 
INSURANCE 


N the uncertain world of today the problem of making adequate 
foesaiien for his old age or for his family is of vital interest to every 
man. To this question insurance provides an answer. 

To some extent the State pensions schemes solve the problem for 
their contributors, but these schemes are limited in extent; many 
people, for example, are not eligible to become contributors. 
Furthermore, they only provide pensions, and it is extremely useful 
in times of crisis to be able to draw on a lump sum. 

Most insurance schemes provide such a lump sum. For small 
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1923 1926 1929 1933 1936 


RISE IN TOTAL PAID £84,180,730 
IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


1913-1936 £70,625,105 


£63,049,601 


£51,202480 


1913 1923 1926 


During the last quarter century the amount paid in life assurance premiums 
has nearly trebled, as shown above. 


periodic payments, a capital sum will be paid to you in your old age, 
or to your heirs on your death, and if this habit is begun early in 
life a considerable sum can be saved. 

The assurance of life, moreover, is but one of the advantages that 
insurance can offer. Policies can be taken out providing insurance 
against accident, sickness, fire, burglary, or even against the risk of 
rain. In fact, it is possible to insure against almost every contingency 
if you are ready to pay a premium in proportion to the risk, 

The average man and woman, however, is concerned only with 
four types of insurance :— 

(1) Life and endowment (sum payable at death or certain age). 

(2) Insuring the home against everyday risks (fire and burglary). 

(3) Liability for accidents to other people. ’ 

(4) Motor insurance. 

There is a difference between insurance and assurance which 
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should be appreciated. “Insurance” is safeguarding oneself 
against something which might happen, e.g., a risk of accident or 
fire. ‘“ Assurance” is making provision for something which will 
eventually happen, and therefore applies to life or endowment policies. 

When taking out a life assurance policy, a person has the choice of 
an ordinary policy or an industrial policy. 

An ordinary policy cannot, generally speaking, be taken out for 
less than £100 and the assured person must pay his premiums 
directly to the assurance company either monthly (by bankers’ 
order), quarterly or annually. Industrial policies are small in 
amount, and the assured person pays his premiums either weekly 
or monthly. These are collected by the assurance company’s local 
representative, who calls at the policyholder’s home for that purpose. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

The important difference between the two lies in the benefits. 
The policyholder who pays his premiums annually is paying in 
advance, and the money can be invested more profitably by the 
assurance company. As the holder of an industrial policy is spread- 
ing his payments over the whole year, the money is not so easily 
invested and is not so profitable to the assurance company. Also, 
the cost of having agents to collect the premiums increases the 
company’s overhead expenses. For these reasons, the holder of an 
ordinary policy receives better benefits from his assurance. Never- 
theless, industrial life assurance fulfils a very useful purpose by 
bringing the advantages of life assurance within the scope of those 
who could not otherwise afford it. 

The cheapest form of life assurance is a whole life policy without 
profits. This means that from the time the policy is taken out until 
his death, the holder undertakes to pay a fixed premium each year. 
At his death, the assurance company undertakes to pay an agreed 
sum to his dependants. 

Premiums vary according to the age of the assured person and 
according to the assurance company. ‘Thus, a man of twenty-five 
may take out a policy to provide for £100 to be paid upon his 
death. If he assures with one of the largest companies, his annual 
premiums will be about £1 10s. ld. The man of thirty taking out 
a similar policy will pay £1 15s. 3d., and the man of forty £2 10s. 5d. 
With policies for more than £100, the premium increases in propor- 
tion to the extra assurance. 

A plan which appeals to many is to take a policy with profits. 
The premium is higher, but the holder has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is entitled to share in the profits of the company. This is 
done by way of reversionary bonuses, which vary according to the 
company. Moreover, companies adopt different methods of paying 
bonuses; for example, a “ simple ” bonus is so much per cent on the 
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sum assured, whereas a “ compound”? bonus is calculated on the 
sum assured plus: existing bonuses. A company may declare a} 
simple bonus of, say, £2 per cent per annum (the rate may, of” 
course, vary from time to time), This means that if a man is insured | 
for £100, he will receive £2 for each year that he is insured. If he} 
dies after he has been insured for ten years, £120 will be paid to his: 
dependants; forty years’ insurance will bring £180. | 
The average premiums for a policy with profits are from 10s. to. 
£1 5s. a year more per £100 than a policy without participation in 
profits, ; 
Here is a table showing annual premiums, taken on an average, 
payable on a whole life assurance policy for £100 with Profits. | 


Age at entry Annual premiums Age at entry Annual premiums 
21 ASAI whys 1OaL AO: eo Al dst ced ae 
Ot) en a Dis st) Odi SOM 96h 8 Os ate 
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Instead of paying premiums for the rest of his life on a whole life | 
assurance policy, a holder may pay premiums for a limited number 
of years, say ten to forty years. In this case, the premium naturally 
varies according to the term of years. Thus, a man of twenty-five 
will pay £5 15s. 6d. a year for ten years for a £100 with-profit ; 
policy; only £3 8s. 5d. for a twenty-year period; and £2 7s. 5d. |; 
for a forty-year period. yt 
The courses open to a holder who is unable to continue the 
payment of premiums are described on page 309. Facilities for 
changing life assurance into endowment assurance are described | - 
on page 306, qi 
The average man may want a form of assurance which provides | _ 
both that the capital is paid to his dependants in the event of his He 
death, and that it is payable to him in person at a certain age. | 
Endowment Policies 4 
The endowment policy meets these needs. Instead of paying h 
throughout his life, the holder pays only for a fixed period of years. 
At the end of that period, if he is still alive, his policy matures and he 
is paid in full, j 
There are many variations of the endowment policy, designed to th 
meet many different types of requirements. Witha simple, straight 
forward policy, a man of thirty may arrange for £300, plus profits, 
to be paid to his heirs in the event of his death before the age of | iy 
sixty-five; or £300 and profits to be paid to him at sixty-five. i 
annual premium will be about £9 7s. 6d., but as the minim 
income-tax rebate on this will be 15s., the net cost will be less tha. 
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DUTHIE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


CHIEF OFFICE :—63 BINNEGAR STREET, MEGALOPOLIS 


PROPOSAL FOR ASSURANCE 


1. Name (in full) of the person whose life is to be assured 
° Ifa married woman, state also maiden name. «JOH DAVID SMITH 


2. Residence: — 2Q MAPLE AVENUE MEGALOPOLIS, ALW. ue ° 
3. Business or Occupation: — GaAnk Cler K 


4. Sum to be Assured £ LOO ———- A O Years. 
With Profits. £ Me payable Annually, Half Soest ee! 3 We: 


7 


5. Date of Birth:— 10/6 og Age next Birthday:— BO Married or Single:— Pyartteg! 


6. Heigh:— SYP, | tsthug, Weight:— /) Glsmt , 12 Lh. 
7 Name and address of the Doctor who attends 3 or_knows RS 2 Bole ‘ Mm dD ° 
A One 


you through attendance on your family. ; A 


8. Have you had Rheumatic Fever?. M ©... Disease of the Heart?.. Mo. . Disease of the 
Ear?.\fo. .. -Pleurisy?, No. ... Spitting of Blood?.. No. .Other Disease of the 
Lungs?. No. . Paralysis? . Nea. . Any Fil?. J V@... 


9. From what other illnesses or diseases have you suffered? Appen vf ction 


10. If during the last few years you have been incapacitated for more than a 
week at a time from carrying on your occupation, stale nature and dale 
of such incapacity and name | gh address of the Doctor who attended you. 


a If no such incapacity state “ ey Nout 


41, If your Father, Mother or any Brother or Sister has died, stale in each Nove 
case age at death and cause of death. (If no such deaths state “‘none.”) 


12, If any proposal for Assurance on your life has been declined or deferted by, 
or withdrawn from, any Assurance Office, or accepled at an increased None 
premium, state name of Office. (If no such proposal state ‘‘none.”’) 


413. State any additional facts affecting the risk of Assurance of which the Nowe 


Society should be made aware. (If no such facts state “‘none.’’) 


14, Names and addresses of two Friends to whom the Society may refer. 


1 hereby declare that the foregoing statements are true an’ plete. 
Dated the BO day of Rpliutw 19 OS ll 


; ‘Signature of the person 
Witness. . Ef. ° Faoges paene Me life is to be assured) : epee De out 


A typical life assurance form correctly filled up and aniawioe | 
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3s. 4d. a week and, if he lived to sixty-five, he might expect to receiv 
—with average bonuses of 2 per cent per annum on the original s 
assured—the sum of £510. 

The same policy for a man of twenty-five, if it was to mature at 
sixty-five, would cost £8 a year (less a minimum of 13s. 4d. in 
income-tax rebate); but he would receive bonuses for five mor 
years, and he might expect a total of £540. A man of forty would 
pay £13 8s. a year (less a minimum of £1 ls. 8d. in income-tax 
rebate), but as he would be paying only for twenty-five years his 
bonuses would bring the total only to £450. 

Here is an average table of premiums payable on an endowmen 
assurance policy for £100 with profits. 


Premiums payable for 15 years Premiums payable for 20 years 


Age at entry Premiums Age at entry Premiums 
DO ac ON OssenOd. 50) Fe elas enol 
BOON ee os, 0d 85.0 ly AS Stitt 
Fi aed etal RW Eb 40 1. 5 Gs. 2d 


Premiums payable for 25 years 
Age at entry Premiums 


Convertible Terms § 

Many young men delay endowment assurance because they say? 
that in the early years of their married life, they cannot afford the 
heavy premiums. This objection is met by the “ convertible term: 
assurance.” With such a policy, a man assures his life at a low! 
premium rate, with the option to convert the policy into an endow- 
ment assurance at the end of five years. 

Here is an example of such a policy. A man aged thirty takes 
out a life assurance policy for £500 and pays £8 12s. a year in 
premiums. At the end of five years, he converts it into an endow- 
ment policy which will secure £500 when he is sixty-five or at death 
if he dies before reaching that age. He now pays just over £16 a 
year in premiums (with a minimum of £1 6s. 8d. in income-tax 
rebate), which is nearly £1 10s. less per year than he would pay if 
he waited until thirty-five before taking out an endowment policy. 

By taking out such a policy, the young man knows that he is 
safeguarding his wife against the possibility of his early death, and 
that the premiums he is paying during the first five years will : 
towards reducing his premiums when he converts his policy. 

For men who can afford to pay higher premiums, the “ family 
income ”’ type of policy has been devised. This is really a whole 
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fe or an endowment policy with an “‘ income ” benefit in addition. 
‘he latter may cover a period of twenty years. Thus, if the 
older dies within that time a specified income is paid to his depen- 
ants for the remainder of the twenty years, and probably a lump 
um at the end of that period. If the policyholder survives the 
wenty-year period, the policy operates as a whole life or endowment 
ssurance as the case may be. 

Let us take one policy as an example. A man of thirty takes out 
policy under the endowment scheme. In the event of his death 
efore twenty years have elapsed, his widow receives £100 a year 
or the remainder of that period. She then receives £500 in cash, 
vith any profits which have accrued. If he survives the twenty 
ears, the policy plus bonuses will be worth about £700. 

For this policy he pays £30 7s. 6d. a year. Assuming that he 
eceives an income-tax rebate of 2s. 9d. in the pound, this policy 
vill cost him about £26 5s. net a year—over 10s. a week—a sum 
vhich will be too much for the average man. 

There is a modification of this policy which is cheaper but which 
snot so advantageous. In the event of his death, his widow receives 
nly £60 a year instead of £100, and the sum of £500 without profits 
s paid at the end of the twenty years. If the holder survives the 
ge of fifty, he continues to pay premiums until he is sixty. Then 
he policy lapses and he is paid £500 without profits. Should he 
lie between the ages of fifty and sixty, the capital sum only—no 
innual income—will be paid to his dependants. 

For this policy he pays about £14 18s. a year, but with income-tax 
ebate of £1 18s. 6d. at the rate of 2s. 9d. in the pound, the net 
ost will be £12 19s. 6d., or 5s. a week. 


SPECIAL POLICIES FOR WOMEN 
’ So far we have dealt only with policies designed to meet men’s 
quirements. Most of these can easily be adapted to the needs of 
1 woman taking out assurance, but there are now special policies for 
he business girl who wants to be sure that, if she remains single, she 
vill have a certain income when she gives up her career. 

Policies vary, but here is a typical example. A girl aged twenty- 
me takes out one of these policies, and pays a premium of £1 a month, 
hould she remain unmarried, she will have at sixty the choice of 
lump sum of £730 or an income for life of nearly £1 a week. If 
he does not wish to wait until sixty she can take a reduced cash 
um or a smaller annuity. If she dies before taking her pension or 
ash sum, £100 or the whole of the premiums paid, whichever is 

e greater, is payable. 

If she marries, she has the choice of surrendering her policy for a 

ed cash value (which depends upon the number of premiums 
hat she has paid) or continuing the policy. Ifshe chooses the latter 
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course, she receives a bonus of £6 for each full year’s premium paid; 
and at sixty she has the choice of a lump sum of £695 or an income 
for the rest of her life of about £48 a year. 

This is by no means a complete list of the policies offered by the 
various companies, but the main types in use have been described. | 
The examples given have been based upon actual policies and 
premiums offered by the largest companies in this country. { 
Industrial Life Assurance 

The industrial branch of life assurance provides adaptations of 
these whole life and endowment policies, to meet the needs of those 
who cannot afford the higher premiums. The premiums for these 
smaller policies range from twopence a week upwards, collected 
weekly or monthly by the insurance company’s representatives. 

The following table shows how, for a penny a week, persons of 
varying ages can assure their lives. The sums shown will be paid 

_to the policyholder’s dependants upon his death :— 


Age next 
birthday 


Sum assured | Age next | Sum assured 
at death birthday at death 


20 £10 16s. 50 GBs wah 
25 an Dee 55 2 HSS 
30 Thiel 60 232 
35 OSs, 65 1 11s, 
40 5) Det 70 1 4s. 


Baily 75 17s. 


For a premium of twopence a week, the insured person receives 1 
double the benefits shown above; for threepence a week, three 
times the above benefits are paid, and so on. 

The endowment assurance is, however, the better policy. For | 
threepence a week, a person aged twenty-five next birthday may | 
assure the sum of £12 15s. payable at the end of twenty years o j 
upon his previous death. If he takes out a thirty-years policy at | 
twenty-five the sum of £20 14s. is payable when he is fifty-five or 
upon his death. 

A man of thirty taking out a similar policy for a twenty-year 
period receives £12 10s., and £19 10s. for a thirty-year period. 

Larger or smaller amounts can be secured for proportionate | 
premiums. 

It should be clearly understood that the above rates of premium 
are only examples. Rates vary slightly according to the assurance 
company. 

Bonuses with industrial policies are much smaller than with | 
ordinary policies. The overhead costs of collection are much | 
higher, and the fact that premium payments are spread over the 
year instead of being paid in a lump sum in advance prevent the 
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assurance companies from earning as much interest on the money 
as on premiums in the ordinary branch. 

Remember, if you want to take out a policy with profits, that 
a low premium policy is not always the cheapest in the long run. 
It may carry much smaller bonuses than policies with higher 
premiums. The company too may not always pay the same rate. 


SURRENDERING A POLICY 

When people are taking out policies, they invariably ask an 
assurance company’s representative what will happen if they cannot 
continue to pay premiums. 

The reply varies according to the company. Some companies, 
for example, allow a policyholder to suspend payments if he has a 
lengthy illness; others do not make this concession. All, however, 
have some provision for helping policyholders over periods of diffi- 
culty. All companies also will refund part of the premiums paid 
(known as the “surrender value’’) if the holder discontinues 
payments and claims repayment. A policy must have been in 
force for two or three years before it has a surrender value. 

These values are on a sliding scale. A holder who surrendered 
a non-profit-sharing whole life policy after paying premiums for 
five years would perhaps receive two-fifths of the money he had paid. 
But the surrender value increases with each year that premiums are 
paid until, after twenty-five years, it is about 70 per cent. The 
arrender value of a policy with profits or an endowment policy 
s higher. 

_ As an alternative to surrendering a policy, the holder who cannot 
ontinue premium payments can convert it into a paid-up policy. 
{n this case he pays no further premiums, but a policy for a reduced 
mount is given to him. This is payable at his death or, with an 
dowment policy, at the time the policy is due to mature. Thus, 
man having a £500 endowment policy payable after thirty years, 
nd converting it into a paid-up policy after premiums had been 
aid for fifteen years, would receive a new policy for £250. Any 
onuses paid during the fifteen years would be added to this amount, 
ut the policyholder would not be entitled to any further bonuses. 
As soon as a policy has a surrender value, it becomes security for 
loan, within the limit of the surrender value, either from the 
ssurance company, a bank, or anyone who will accept it as security. 


CLAIMS ON ASSURED’S DEATH 
When claiming an assurance after the policyholder’s death, a 
rant of probate of his will must first be obtained. Application for 
is can be made to the Probate Division of the High Court of 
tice, to Somerset House, or at one of the district registries which 
re found in all the principal towns throughout the country. 
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If the policyholder has left no will, application can be made te 
one of the above authorities for a grant of letters of administration 
his effects. 

Proof that grant of probate, or letters of administration, has beer 
made must be provided to the assurance company before it 
pay a claim. 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 

Another popular form of insurance is protection against acciden: 
or sickness. ‘There are variations of policy in this type of insuranci 
One, for example, is only a safeguard against accident. The s 
of £250 is paid in the event of an accident causing death, or the loss 
of (1) both hands or both feet, or the sight of both eyes, or (2) 
combination of any two of these, i i.e., one foot and one hand. ia 
the loss of one foot or hand, or the sight of one eye, £125 is paid! 
For temporary or permanent total disablement, £1 10s. a week ig 
paid for a period not exceeding one year. For temporary or perma: | 
nent partial disablement, 7s. 6d. a week is paid for a period not 
exceeding one year. 

The premiums charged vary according to the occupation of th 
insured person. The practice of companies differs, but usually a 
are three classes, as follows :— 

Class I. Professional men, bankers, insurance agents, collie 
proprietors (excluding pit risk), shipowners, shopkeepers (provid 
they are masters and are not using tools, but excluding grocers ani 
greengrocers), manufacturers (provided they are superintendin: idl 
non-hazardous business), clerks, accountants, and commerci; 
travellers who are not travelling for the sale of intoxicating liquo 

Class II. Builders and contractors provided they are maste 
superintending others, police superintendents, master printe: 
provided they only superintend others, bakers, barbers, brewers, 
cabinet makers, engravers, grocers, hotel proprietors, tailors, watc 
makers and weavers, and the following if engaged in superintendi 
only : carpenters, glaziers, house decorators, painters, maso: 
plumbers, plasterers, wagon builders and wheelwrights. 

Class III. Builders and contractors, blacksmiths, butche: 
carpenters and joiners, engineers, fishmongers, greengrocers, housi 
decorators and painters, licensed victuallers, masons, plumbe 
printers, wheelwrights, glaziers, plasterers, and those in simil 
manual employment. 

The premiums for the above policy are: Class I, £1 a year 
Class II, £1 5s. a year; Class III, £1 10s. a year. 

Another similar policy covers death or disablement by accideni 
and death or total disablement from any of the following diseases 
smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, typhus fever, chicken-pox 
measles, German measles, and mumps. 
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The annual premium is £1 for each class, and the benefits are :— 
(a) In the event of an accident Class I Class IT Class If 
causing : 
Death, or loss of two limbs, 
or loss of both eyes, or loss +} £200 £175 £150 
of one limb and one eye .. 
Loss of one limb or one eye £100 £87 10s. END 
Total disablement : weekly 
payment while disabled, for +} £1 8s 
maximum of 52 weeks 
(6) In the event of : 
Death from one of the above 
diseases a = 
Total disablement from one 
of the above diseases: weekly 
Were while disabled, (41 8 Al 45.60... 61 da 
_ for maximum of 52 weeks.. 


£1 4s. 6d: A i 


£100 £87 10s. L75 


** ALL-IN ”? POLICIES FOR MEN 
Another policy protects the holder against accidents and all 
illnesses, but this is limited to men. The annual premium, for men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, is : Class I, £3; Class II, 
3 10s.; Class III, £4. For men between the ages of forty-six 
nd fifty-five, the premium is: Class I, £3 10s.; Class II, £4; 
lass III, £4 10s. 
The benefits are as follows :— 
(a) In the event of an accident causing :— 
Death, or loss of two limbs, or loss of both eyes, or loss of 
one limb and one eye: £300. 
Loss of one limb or one eye : £150. 
Total disablement: £1 15s. per week, for maximum of 
52 weeks. 
Partial disablement: 10s. a week, for maximum of 52 
weeks. 
Prolonged total disablement : £10 annuity beginning after 
52 weeks’ disablement. 
(5) In the event of :— 
Total blindness by disease, or total paralysis in two limbs by 
disease (if either is permanent) : £150. 
Total disablement by any illness causing confinement to 
the house: £1 15s. a week, for maximum of 26 weeks. 
Convalescent total disablement following confinement to 
the house : 15s. a week, for maximum of 8 weeks. 
There are many other accident and sickness policies, but these 
€ representative of the protection which can be secured and the 
iums which must be paid for the protection. nm 
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A householder who wishes to safeguard himself against damage to 
his house and belongings by fire and similar accidents may do so 
quite cheaply. 

He has the choice of two types of insurance. The first (which is 
only of value to the house owner) covers only a building, and does | 
not cover any damage to the contents of the building. The second 
covers only the contents of a building, and is of value to the occupier 
of a house or flat. 


EXAMPLES OF PROPERTY INSURANCE ; 

For an annual premium of ls. 6d. per £100, the house owner 

can insure against :— 

Loss or damage to the building caused by fire, eee 

lightning or thunderbolt. 

For an annual premium of Is. 9d. per £100, he can insure for the 

following :— 

(a) Loss or damage to the building caused by 
(1) Fire, explosion, lightning, thunderbolt. 
(2) Aircraft or articles dropped from them. ; 
(3) Burglary or housebreaking. i 

(6) Loss of rent incurred because the building is rendered 
uninhabitable by any of the perils specified above. 

(c) Claims made on the insured (or the husband or wife of the 
insured) based on his liability as owner, due to defects in the 
building or in the fittings and fixtures, etc. There is a limit” 
of £500 for any one accident. P| 

-. For an annual premium of 2s. 3d. per £100 the householder can 
insure for all the above risks and also for the following, which are 
classified under (a) :— 

(a) (4) Storm or tempest. 

(5) Bursting or overflowing of water tanks, apparatus or pip 
(this covers only damage to the tanks or pipes, and does 
not include any damage to contents of the house cause 
by the burst or overflow). 

(6) Earthquake. 

(7) Impact with the building by any road vehicle, horses or 
cattle, provided they do not belong to, or are not unde 
the control of, the insured or any member of his family. 

For an annual premium of 5s. per £100, the householder c 

insure the contents of the building against :— 

(a) Loss or damage caused by any of the perils shown abov 
under (a) from (1) to (7). 

(6) Servants’ clothing and personal goods which are damaged b' 
any of the perils shown above under (a) from (1) to (7). 

(c) Damage to mirrors (other than hand mirrors) by breakage. 

(d) Loss of rent and reasonable hotel expenses incurred becaus 
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of the building being rendered uninhabitable by any of the 
perils shown above. 

(e) Accidents to domestic servants. All legal liability for claims 
and (except for temporary and casual employees) full wages 
for the first month and medical expenses up to £5. 

(f) Liability to the public. Claims made on the insured (or the 
husband or wife of the insured) based on his liability as a 
private householder. There is a limit of £500 for any one 
accident. 

(g) Compensation for death of the insured person. If he is 
injured in the building by burglars, or is injured in a fire, and 
he dies within three months, compensation is paid of one-half 
of the total amount for which the contents are insured. Where 
the contents of a house are insured for more than £2,000, the 
compensation is limited to £1,000. 

When making a claim upon an insurance company in the event 
of any loss or damage covered by his policy, the insured should give 
immediate notice in writing. He must then, within thirty days 
(fifteen days in some instances) give the company detailed particulars 
and proofs of the claim. 

The company has a right to inspect any damaged property for 
which a claim has been made. In cases where obvious inconvenience 
would be caused through leaving property for inspection in its 
damaged condition, this should be explained when making the 
claim. The insurance company can be relied upon to act promptly. 

In valuing articles stolen, or destroyed by fire, allowance must be 
de for wear and tear. When making a claim, the estimated 
alue of the articles—after such allowance—should be stated. 


THE PROBLEM OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
The owner of a motor vehicle is compelled by law to take out a 
olicy of insurance for third party risks, i.e., a policy covering his 
legal liability to pay compensation in respect of the death or injury 
some other person through the negligent use of his vehicle. 
A certificate of such insurance is issued by the insurance company, 
da driver must produce it if a police officer requests him to do 
Furthermore, no application for a licence for a motor vehicle 

n be considered unless the certificate is produced at the time of 
pplication. 

Most insurance companies undertake this form of insurance for 
1 types of motor vehicle. The law requires that liability for death 
r injury to persons must be insured, but a full third party insurance 
overs liability for damage to the property of others also. 

The owner of a private car is insured for unlimited liability for 
injuries to other persons in any accident which occurs while he is 
riving the car, or while he is driving another car. The policy also 
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indemnifies anyone else who, while driving the car with his permis- 
sion, is involved in an accident. But this indemnity does not apply 
if this person has his own insurance against third party risks. 

Premiums for third party insurance for private motor cars vary, 
according to the horse-power of the car, and the district of Great 
Britain in which it is garaged. ‘These districts are graded into threq 
classes, A, B and C, which are as follows :— 

District A covers all areas except those specified in B or C. 

District B covers all cars garaged in the County of Lancashire 
south of the River Ribble and in the London metropolitan area 
(but not including the London postal area). 

District C covers all cars garaged in the London postal area and 
the Glasgow district. 

The following rates of annual premiums, as charged by one of! 
the leading insurance companies, are given as an example of the 
cost of third party insurance :— 


Treasury rating 
of horse-power District A District B District C 
not exceeding 


9 £4 10s. £4 19s. Od. £5 8s. 


12 6 0s. 6 12s. Od. 7” 4s. 
15 7 10s. 8:9/5s5e0de 9 Os. 
17 8 5s: Dealsm Gd: 9 18s. 
20 Oe Os; 9 18s. Od. 10 16s. 
23 9 15s. 10 14s. 6d. 11 14s. 


The owner of a private car can take out a comprehensive polic 
instead, but this is not compulsory. Such a policy covers :— 

(a) Third party risks. 

(6) Accident to owner, including payment of £1,000 on death; 
£500 for loss of two limbs or sight of two eyes, or one limb and on 
eye; £250 for loss of one limb or sight of one eye. This, of course, 
applies only to an accident while travelling in the insured car, 

(c) Medical and surgical expenses for each person for person 
injuries sustained by the owner, driver or other occupant. 

(d) Loss of or damage to the car, lamps, tyres, accessories an 
spare parts from any cause except (a) ordinary wear and tear ani 
(6) damage to tyres by application of brakes or by road punctures 
cuts or bursts. 

(e) Any damage caused while the car is being transported b 
road, rail or inland waterway, or by sea between any parts in Gre 
Britain, Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands. 

The rates of premium for private cars (but excluding sports an 
supercharged cars) depend upon the value, the horse-power an 
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.e district in which it is garaged. Full specimen rates are too 
<tensive to be given, but here are examples :— 

Car valued at £250 and not exceeding 8h.p.: District A, 
IH 7s= Gdey District B, £12 10s. 3d.; District C, £13 13s. 

Car valued at £250 and not exceeding 12h.p.: District A, 
12 15s.; District B, £14 Os. 6d.; District C, £15 6s. 

Car valued at £250 and not exceeding 15h.p.: District A, 
15 10s.; District B, £17 1s.; District C, £18 12s, 

The comprehensive policies for motor cyclists cover the same 
sks as policies for motor cars, except that no compensation is paid 
) the owner if he is injured in an accident and the only payment for 
1edical and surgical expenses is for emergency treatment. The 
ycle may, however, only be driven by one named person. 

Rates of premium for a comprehensive policy are as follows :-— 


Cubic Capacity of Engine 


Distri 

DE MNS 1.200 c.0: Up to 350 cc. | Exceeding 350 c.c. 
A £6 0s. £7 15s. £12 

B 6 Os. TU MBS 12 

Cc 6 10s. 9 0s. 14 


Specimen rates for third party risks only are as follows :— 


hs aaa 


| District 


Cubic Capacity of Engine 


Up to 200 c.c. Up to 350 c.c. Exceeding 350 ¢.c. 
A £2" 0s. L2elss: £3 10s. 
B 2 10s. 3 10s. 4 15s. 
Cc | 215s: 4 Os. 5 10s. 


llaneous Insurance 
As was said at the beginning of this chapter, any reasonable form 
insurance against possible loss can be arranged. The best plan 
r anyone wishing to make such arrangements is to get in touch with 
qualified insurance broker. The broker will then advise as to the 
t form of insurance for the case in question, and will recommend 
e most suitable company or underwriter. He will make all the 
angements, and his services cost the client nothing, a commission 
ing paid to him by those undertaking the insurance. 
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